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PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF GERMANY.* 


Aw Englishman goes on the first © the month to his bookseller 
and orders the London, the New Monthly, Blackwood’s, the 
Evangelical, the Ladies’ Magazine, and My . andmother’s Re- 
view ;t and having thus laid in a stock of inteilectual provision, 
sufficient to appease his studious cravings for four weeks, he returns 
home with much self-satisfaction at the thought, that he belongs to 
so writing and reading a nation. England, however, i. not the only 
country in which the high road of letters is Macadamized for the 
convenience of the indolent and the occupied; and where a man, by 
the aid of this Review and that Journal, is happily enabied to form 
an opinion upon works that he has read, and to pronounce an opinion 
upon works that he has not read. Germany has its periodicals also— 
its “blue spirits and grey ;’—of all shapes and denominations, and 
treating upon all subjects; some confining themselves exclusively to 
particular branches of science or criticism—to the philosophy of Kant, 
or the no less transcendental philosophy of the fashions ; others em- 
bracing the whole range of literature in all its bearings, and dispensing 
their censures, “ de omni scibili.” In mercy to the throats and fore- 
teeth of our readers we refrain from giving a list of the “ consonant 
dissonant” titles. Their number must nearly amount to a hundred ; 
and if we add to them the Minervas, the Vergissmeinnichts, and 
the rest of the motley group of Taschenbiicher, there will be a mass 
of periodical literature, which, in extent and variety of matter, may 
safely challenge a comparison with our own treasures of the same 
kind. 

It may perhaps be imagined that works of this class are altogether 





* Hermes, Leipzig. Jahrbiicher der Literatur, (Annals of Literature, ) Wien. 
Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, (Journal of Historical J urispra- 
dence,) Berlin. Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt, (Gazette for the elegant World,) 
Leipzig. Literaturzeitung, erie Gazette,) Jena, &c. &c. 

t The readers of the Evangelical may possibly be scandalized at the above asso- 
ciation. We beg therefore to state that our object was merely to indicate the extreme 
want of discrimination in the public—that public, which has been aptly compared by 
Swift to a fly, which, if driven from a honey-pot, will alight, and, with marvellous 
complacency, finish its meal upon an excrement. 
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of recent growth in Germany; and that the Germans, who make no 
secret of their admiration of English literature, have borrowed from 
us the idea and plan of their periodicals; and, indeed, it must be 
acknowledged, that the leading German Reviews have received a de- 
cided impulse and bias from similar works in our own country. But 
as a class itself, this species of literature has flourished for more 
than half a century in Germany; and from the time of Lessing’s 
« Diamaturgie,” which appeared in 1766, there have been very few 
distinguished men of letters in that country who have not contributed 
to one or other of the periodical publications of the day. 

Madame de Sta#] has observed, that in Germany there are some- 
times more critics than authors. If such be the case at the present 
moment, there can be little reason to apprehend that the art of criti- 
cism is on the decline; for there is now lying before us a catalogue of 
German works, published during the first six months of the year 1826 
which, in a mere dry detail of titles and prices, fills two hundred 
pages! Be this, however, as it may, there really wonld appear to be 
something in the temper and constitution of the Germans, which 
peculiarly fits them for the “ ungentle craft.” It is not ill-nature ; 
nor an ovyerweening conceit—that never-failing source of criticism in 
other countries; nor is it the idea, that to find fault is an indubitable 
proof of wisdom. It rather seems to be a disinclination to taking 
matters upon trust, accompanied by a spirit of research that acquires 
strength from exertion, and is rather allured than deterred by diffi- 
culties. The vast body of information which the German critic brings 
to bear upon his subject; his intimate acquaintance with the oat 
of all ages, and in all languages, that have any relation to it; the 
acuteness with which he discovers pvints that have eluded the obs 
vation of former writers, and the unremitting industry with which he 
pursues them to their full developement, fill us with wonder, and lead 
Bs to imagine that criticism may perchance have some other object in 

iew besides the gratification of spleen, enmity, or flippant levity; and 
that in fhe, hanie of a Niebuhr, a Savigny, or a ie ed ape 
ein j 0 Hg 
ened ee 

The two principal reviews i 
Wienner Jahrbiicher. In alae pe “ Hermet, sad ithe 
they have avowed] inburg Genero), armeagement 

\ avowedly taken the Edinburgh and the Quarter! ; 
re els ay there are yarious circumstances that have rath. ace g to 
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that sway over the public mind which they have already acquired. 
But it is very much to be feared that the national taste is vitiated, 
and the national literature deteriorated, by the partiality which is the 
necessary result of this spirit. There is, indeed, too evident an incli- 
nation to regard the man and his political notions, to the exclusion of 
the author; to criticise his private thoughts instead of his published 
writings; and to advance or degrade him according as he has the 
merit of relishing his turtle at a Pitt-or a Fox dinner. Another ill 
consequence of this system is, that whilst works of sterling excellence 
are left to struggle into popularity by slow and painful steps, the 
crude productions of some confused head and feeble pen are torn from 
the peaceful slumber of a well-earned oblivion, and forced upon the 
public attention, as fit objects of admiration and applause. 

The case is different in Germany. For although liberty has made, 
within the last few years, a most rapid progress in that country, as is 
abandantly manifested by many aalateity alterations in its civil and 
judicial institutions, the press there is not entirely free ; nor have the 
Germans yet attained that “raram temporum felicitatem” of Tacitus, 
“ubi sentire que velis, et qua sentias dicere liect.” Political dis- 
cussion being thus for the most part excluded, their periodical publi- 
cations are necessarily confined to that which would appear to be 
their legitimate province—literature and science. It would be vain, 
however, to expect, that the writers in these works should be alto- 
gether indifferent to political considerations, or that they should fail 
to have frequent opportunities of giving some indication of their 
opinions upon a subject so interesting. We have therefore no 
difficulty in discovering the prevailing bias both of the Hermes and 
the Jahrbiicher. The former regards the Edinburgh with an éye of 
affection, and is in its general toné and temper, liberal; though its 
character for liberality -was somewhat endangered by an elaborate 
defence of the use of the preliminary question in criminal proceedings, 
which appeared in it a short time ago. The Jalrbticher, on the con- 
trary, is rather a disciple of the Quarterly ; and indeed we may very 
readily imagine that the Quarterly is better suited to the atmosphere 
of Vienna than its less obsequious rival ; and that the courtly fragrance 
of the doctrines contained in the former must be most grateful to the 
nostrils of the descendant of all the Czsars. . 

A second mark of distinction between thé English and the German 
Reviews is, that the articles in the latter usually bear the signatures 
of their authors. This at once destroys the uniformity and integrity 
of the work ; it becomes a mere bundle of essays, unconnected except 
by the thread that unites them. The German reviewer is probably 
filarmed, lest the merit of his own individual achievements should be 
completely merged in the conimon stock, arid hé should thts lose the 
benefit of much labour and watching, hurried meals, sore eyes, and 4 
vast consumption of oil.* But he forgets that the aggregate talent of 


* We were at first inclined to imagine that some police regulation interfered with 
the liberty of the reviewer, anid conbtretnnd him to avow ware but this ps eg 
is destroyed by the circumstance, that anonymous articles poe p ent, as 
for example, the article on Blackwood’s Magazine, noticed at the end ths 
In the 2ist number of the Hermes there is a note of the editor, which expressly leaves 
it to the option of contributors whether they will sign their names, or avail themselves 

é mysterious and dignified “ wé.” | . 
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the whole performance throws a halo round each particular article, 
and often makes what is trivial in itself appear marvellously judicious 
and clever; and that what he would lose in personal consequence, 
would be amply compensated by the additional weight and importance 
communicated to his writings. The siguature of names in a Review 
deprives it of one halt of its moral power. There is much virtue in 
the “ plural unity,” the “ nes magestaticum.” Were Mr. J.or Mr. B. 
of the Edinburgh, to review a work, and to affix his signature to the 
article, the critique would be that of Mr. J. or Mr. B. only, and entitled 
to as much consideration as the opinion of Mr. C. or Mr. D., and no 
more; and the author must be strangely deficient in ingenuity, if he 
could not manage to attribute any censure in the review to private 
pique, jealousy, or some other equally creditable motive. But when 
an attack comes from the Edinburgh in its collective strength, the 
mystery that envelopes this multitudinous personage, which, like kings 
and corporations, dieth not, fills the unhappy author with dismay: it 
is then no longer the opinion of one man—it is the opinion of all who 
write, or ever have written, in the Review; the ghosts of departed 
reviewers, and the unembodied spirits of reviewers yet unborn, flit in 
fearful array before the imagination of the victim, and menace him 
with an eternity of disgrace. 

What peculiarly strikes the reader of a German Review is the 
unpretending modesty of the articles: no sounding of trumpets and 
blazoning forth one’s own matchless sagacity ; none of the mawkish 
twaddle about “ painful public duty,” “ unwilling censure,” “ hope of 
amendment,” and so forth. Our own critics too often remind us of 
the happy self-complacency of Madame de la Ferté: “ 'Tiens, mon 
enfant, je ne vois que moi qui aie toujours raison.” The Germans 
rather resemble Zadig, “ Qui ne voulait point toujours avoir raison.” 
Their candour and good faith are exemplary. They do not sit down 
to pick holes in a work, but seem anxious to give the author the full 
benefit of his labours, and to place his performance in the most 
favourable point of view; reserving to themselves the task of cor- 
recting his errors, and supplying, from their own stores of information, 
his deficiencies—a mode of proceeding, which, however at variance 
with the more approved plan of criticism elsewhere, may possibly 
appear not wholly irrational. The custom, too, of setting forth the 
title of a work, merely as a peg upon which to hang an essay, has 
not yet obtained amongst them; so that there is no chance of being 
entrapped into a disquisition upon political economy by the alluring 
title of a French Vaudeville. In the simplicity of their hearts, they 
generally read the book which they affect to review ; not opening it 
at the 140th page, and then passing a sweeping encomium or censure 
upon the whole, according to the savour of that page; nor presenting 
a medley of disjointed scraps and mutilated passages, as a fair speci- 
men of the author's capabilities; but honestly endeavouring to fur- 
nish their readers with sach an outline of the entire work as may 
a o arg ? Pes a correct estimate of its merits. 

€ fate of Dunlop’s History of Fiction gi i 
comparing the different modes of reviewing practiosdl te Hcmeayaha 
eget Mle work, which has many claims upon public attention, 

e richness of its matter, the spirit and humour that mark each 
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analysis, and the finished elegance of the whole performance, was 
reviewed in England in that slashing style, which is intended to im- 
press the reader with the idea that the critic is vastly clever, but at 
the same time leaves him in utter ignorance of the nature of the work 
reviewed. A different lot awaited it in Germany. The first volume 
alone has furnished materials for three most able articles in the 
Jahrbiicher. This volume treats of the Greek and Latin romances, 
and the chivalrous romances connected with the fabulous histories of 
Arthur and Charlemagne ; subjects which gave ample scope to that 
spirit of antiquarian research for which the Germans are distinguished. 
Indeed, as the great part of the volume relates to the earlier romantic 
literature of the middle ages, it must have possessed peculiar charms 
for a German. The “throngs. of knights and barons bold;” the 
“tourneys and the trophies hung ;” the “forests and enchantments 
drear,” are all favourite themes in Germany to this day; and no 
nation entertains so much affectionate admiration for the middle ages, 
so anxious a desire to bring forward and embellish the rude virtues, 
and to gloss over the still ruder vices of that period. In England, not 
only is the“age of chivalry gone by, but all sympathy with it has also 
expired. The very name of Arthur, and the proud national asso- 
ciations connected with it, will no longer kindle one spark of enthu- 
siasm. To our “ étroite sagesse,” a patent sympathetic table is quite 
as inspiring, and infinitely more serviceable than the far-famed, much- 
battered Round Table; and a suit of armour excites no sublimer 
recollections than those of a lord mayor’s show, a coronation pageant, 
or a procession of the brass-founders’ company. ‘There was a time 
when it was otherwise ; when, as Don Quixote informs us, no English- 
man would kill a crow from the fear of dislodging the soul of king 
Arthur, who was understood to be hovering about under that favoured. 
form, until, in the fulness of time, he should resume his sceptre and. 
his own proper shape. And in this account the good knight is con- 
firmed by the irrefragable testimony of the historian Julian del Castillo, 
who states that severe laws were in force for the protection of this 
species of black game; and that Philip II. of Spain, on his marriage 
with Mary, was constrained to swear that he would resign the crown 
whenever the British monarch should descend from his rookery to his. 
throne ;* an historical fact, which has most unaccountably escaped the 
notice of Kennett, Echard, and Hume. 

But we must return to our subject.—The literature of every nation 
must, of necessity, be powerfully influenced by the moral constitution 
and temperament of the people. The leading features of the German 
character are earnestness and intensity ; the climate would appear to be 
highly favourable to the developement of the organ of concentrative- 
ness. To whatever subject a German writer directs his attention, he 
sets about his task enthusiastically, and follows it up with an unde- 
viating singleness of purpose, and undivided powers. But this very 





* Y es fama comun, que el rey Artus esta encantedo en aquella tierra en figura de 
cuervo ; y ay entre ellos grandes penas contra el que matare cuervo ; y que ha de »olver 
a reynar: y cierto dicen que su magestad del rey don Filipe 2. jurd, que si el rey Artus 
viniesse en algun tiempo, le dexaria el reyno.— Historia de los Reyes Godos. 365. 

We may infer from the denouncement of heavy penalties, that some individual, at 
the instigation of the devil, had endeavoured to get a shot at croaking majesty. 
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enthusiasm, which enables him to smooth or surmount all difficulties, 
and which gives him a power of fascination over the minds of his 
readers, often carries him beyond the limits of the intelligible into the 
« sphere of dream.” Hence the visionary conceits, the extravagance 
and exaggeration,* the overstrained propositions which disfigure works, 
otherwise admirable. He is too mach enamoured of difficulties, antk 
will dig ten fathoms deep for a result which he might have discovered. 
on the surface. He sometimes, too, trusts all to feeling, to some: 
vague, indescribable perception, when he should allow a little scope to 
plain, sober reason; and again he will reason and syllogise, when he 
ought to feel. To the latter cause we may partly attribute that fan- 
ciful science, with a fanciful name, which has lately sprung up in Ger- 
many, called esthetics, ‘The French have been generally considered: 
the most perfect masters of the ait of system-building; but a German 
can systematise as well as a Frenchman, although the process is diffe- 
rent. In the Frenchman the moving spring is vanity ; in the German it 
is the enthusiastic warmth which we have mentioned. The former 
discovers a system by intuition, and then, like the learned Doctor in 
Anastasius, beats about for arguments to support it; the latter is hur- 
ried into a system by the impulse of his imagination, and is so ab- 


sorbed in his own views, that the most obvious truths will sometimes, 


escape his observation. 
The same earnestness of character to which we have adverted, casts 
a sombre colouring over the literature of Germany, which is very 
striking to foreigners. It is essentially a serious literature, proceeding, 
even in its gayest moments, with staid and measured steps— 
Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus. 


Thus it is that the German drama has only succeeded: in the ter- 
rible and the pathetic. Tragedy appears in all its majesty and'power, 
but comedy is divested of half its charms. We shall find, indeed, 
scenes of still life, drawn with much natural truth and beauty; and 
there is a naiveté of character which is very pleasing; but we may 
look in vain for the “ quips and cracks, and wanton wiles,” the light, 
sparkling effervescence of our own earlier dramatists, or the more re- 
fined wit of a Moliere or a Sheridan. The same may be said of Ger- 
man satire. ‘That gay tone of raillery and persiflage, which tickles to 
death with a feather, is not to be met with; it is all quiet irony, or the 
withering disdaiu of a Mephistopheles. This is unquestionably ; defect 
in the literature of the nation, and it is more especially felt as such in 
that class of literature which is the immediate object of our considera- 
tion; which, as it is intended for general circulation requires the 
utmost variety of manner. But we are far from advising the Germans 
to counteract a tendency evidently constitutional, by an attempt toa | 
their more mercurial neighbours. The clumsiness of their efforts 2 
gaiety, when such a whim has seized them, is almost proverbial 
“naturam expellas furca,” &c ; the graceful motions of a cow can- 
tering, a barn-door fowl struggling in its flight against the centre of 
gravity, or Madame la Baronne de Thundertentronckt, “ qui pesait 





* The German equivalent for the term e 


signifies, literally, overdriving, “ overstrainin xaggeration is ‘‘ uebertreibung,” which, 


national failing than our wend g»" and is better adapted to express the 
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environ trois cent cinquante livres,” heaving down the middle of d 
country-dance, might serve as apt illustrations of such laborious 
vivacity. 

We have thus endeavoured to present to our readers sonie of the 
leading features of the periodical literature of Germany, and in so 
doing we have been constrained to glance at the general literature of 
that country. The defects, as well as the excellencies of writers, are’ 
perhaps never more conspicuous than when appearing under the con- 
centrated form of a critical ¢ssay. Our attention, therefore, has ne- 
cessarily been drawn to the iniperfections of German authors and 
reviewers ; and we have dwelt upon those imperfections with the less’ 
seruple, because they are compensated tenfold by merits of the highest 
order. 

Having mentioned’ the Hermes’ and the Jahrbiicher, we must néxt 
turn to the Zeitschnift, &c. This publicatior is conducted by Savigny, 
Eichhoun, and Goeschen, the two former long known to the literary 
world as the authors of works which rank them among the first jurists’ 
and critics of the age ; the latter more particularly known on the con 
tinent as the ingenious decipherer and editor of the Institutes’ of 
Gaius. We say on the continent, because these Institutes continue 
as much a dead letter to our lawyers, as if they still remaitied the sub- 
stratum of St, Jerome’s Epistles. Amongst the contributors to the’ 
Zeitschnift are to be found also the names of Hugo, Cramer, and’ 
Haubold. The journal was established for the professed’ purpose of 
promoting the objects of the Historical School of Jurisprudence, as’ 
opposed to what is termed in France the Philosophical School. 
Without entering into a detail of the respective doctrines of these two 
sects, we may be permitted to say, generally, that the philosophical’ 
school is a devoted admirer of the French Code. In the excess of 
their admiration, forgetful of the very peculiar circumstances which’ 
paved the way for the introduction of the new system in Frartice, th 
would bring about a forced change in the laws of other nations, an 
establish universally new codes, not framed with a view to the habits’ 
or predilections of the people, ut founded on certain theoretical pritt* 
ciples, as arbitrary as they are undefined.* The historical school, on' 
the contrary, although it concedes the defective state of existing’ insti- 
tutions, contends that it would be wiser to amend theni than to root them’ 
out. It recommends a close and critical study of the history of the’ 
laws, not merely in their chrotiological series, but in their connection 
with the political state of the people, and their progress in civilization. 
It would trace institutions to their source, and restore those’ that are” 
degenerated to their original putity and vigour; but in effecting these’ 
changes it should proceed with the utmost tenderness and caution, so 
as not to shock’ by sudden innovation the received opinions, thie feel- 
ings, or even the prejudices of a nation. This conflict of sentiments,’ 





* We have here adopted the language of the opponents of the philosophical school, 
which, though true with respect to a large proportion of the party, more especially’ 
those in France, is by no means applicable to the whole of the philosophical school, 
and least of all to Thibaut, who may be regarded as the founder of that school in 
Germany, and to the uprightness of whose views the historical school dots ample’ 
justice. 
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which has for some time agitated Germany and France, has _ car P 
ried on without the participation, and almost without the ne e os » 
England. Our lawyers are so deeply engaged in — ae : 
matchless perfection of our own code, its moral ry inte - ua 
beauty, its perspicuity and certainty, and the celerity of its onere aon 
that they have no time or attention to bestow on the opinions 0 ¥ er 
countries; or at least we suppose so, for we should be sorry to a opt 
the language of an intelligent foreign writer on the subject :-— om 
Angleterre la plupart des jurisconsultes, renfermés dans leurs greffes, 
et ne connaissant que leurs archives, paraissent a peine s'appercevoir 
du bruit de nos sectes; da loi n’est pour eux qu une profession. 
But to return to the Zeitschnift ;—in conformity with the views of the 
historical school, the main purpose of that journal is to examine and. 
elucidate the history of the law, and to its labours the world is in- 
debted for an exposition of some of the most intricate points of the 
Roman law, as well as for the new interest and value which it has 
communicated to subjects the most hackneyed, by the originality and 
acuteness of its criticism. We 

We must reserve our observations upon the other periodical works 
of Germany for a future opportunity, cautioning our readers, in the 
meantime, against the rash supposition, that the Gazette for the Ele- 
gant World at all resembles La Belle Assemblée, or Ackermann’s 
Repository. f 

We shall conclude this paper with some notice of two articles that 
have appeared in recent numbers of the Hermes and the Jahrbiicher. 
The first, from the Hermes, is a critical examination of Rodolph of 
Habsburg, an heroic poem by Pyrker. The reviewer presents us with 
a very able and diligent analysis of the poem, interspersed with much 
acute observation, into which we have no intention to follow him. But 
there is a remark that occurs in the course of his criticism, which is 
quite characteristic, and illustrative of that talent for overstraining. 
to which we have before slightly adverted as not unusual with Ger- 
man writers. ‘The poem is in hexameters, and the critic very gravely 
states that this metre is now to be regarded as naturalized in Ger-. 
many. ‘ Whoever,” he proceeds, “ will submit our language, as it is 
spoken by all classes, to a strict examination, cannot fail to perceive 
that it possesses the fundamental form of the hexameter; that we 
ull unconsciously speak in the rhythm of the hexameter; that, in 
short, the heroic hexameter has experienced among usa new birth.”— 
“ Par ma foi,” says Monsieur Jourdain, “ il y a plus de quarante 
ans que je dis de la prose, sans que j'en susse rien ;” but conceive the 
astonishment of a German boor to be told that he has been uncon- 
sciously talking in hexameters all his life ; uttering nothing but heroics 
from his cradle upwards ; cursing in dactyls, and grumbling in spon- 
dees! We cannot say that we are great admirers of German hex- 
ameters, proceeding even from the pen of Klopstock ; and Pyrker’s 
lines, if we may judge from the specimen given in the Review, are cer- 
tainly not calculated to alter our opinion on the subject. They re- 
mind us too much of the “ spavin’d dactyls” of our own Southey, and. 
his prototype, Sidney. For example :— 


Da griff’s rasch nach dem Siibel, und hieb mit Gejanchz in die Feind’ein. 
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Which is almost as primitive and monosyllabic as Sidney’s— 
Bat yet well do I find each man most wise in his own case. 


Or Southey’s— 
Him [ could not choose but know, nor knowing but grieve for. 
And again— 
They were cut down by death ; what then? were it wise to lament them ? 

If Virgil were to rise from the grave, how great would be his indig- 
nation, or rather his merriment, at such frittered heroics! “ What!” 
he would exclaim, “ this minced meat—these bunches of odds and 
ends—these as-2es-ros-mos-dens-kind of lines—Call you them hex- 
ameters*? No!” he would continue; “ if you must be dabbling in 
dactyls, rather give me Stanihurst’s— 

Three show’rs wringlye wrythen glimmering and forciblye sowsing.” 
Not very harmonious in good truth ; but then it is substantial; it has 
the stuff in it, or as a brother bard would say— 


Grande aliquid quod pulmo anim przlargus anhelet. 


The article in the Jahrbiicher, which we promised our readers, 
is headed, Blackwood’s Magazine, and is certainly a very curious 
and edifying morceau. We mention it not as a paper written by a 
German, but merely because it appeared in a German dress ; for it is 
as unquestionably of English manufacture, as Hodges’ cordial gin, or 
Whitbread’s entire. By what strange manceuvre it found its way into 
the Jahrbiicher, we shall not pretend to inquire ; there it is, to feast 
our eyes and rejoice our hearts. At atime when the ordinary modes 
of puffing are worn threadbare, there is much amusement, as well as 
instruction, in observing the novel and unlooked-for expedients, which 
persons of genius will strike out, in order to put their commodities in 
motion. One man brings an action for a libel, which may be termed 
the puff litigious ; another sends an elaborate panegyric to Germany, 
to be there done into German, and inserted in some popular periodical, 
that is likely to find its way into England ; which may be called the 
puff circuitous, or the travelled puff. A puff, doubtless, as well as a 
pipe of Madeira, is improved by a voyage; the crudities of the wine. 
are mellowed ; the asperity of the puff is softened down, and con-. 
verted into a wholesome and genial zephyr. We shall translate, as. 
literally as possible, the opening of the article in question, as we should 
despair of conveying to our readers an adequate idea of its beauties by 
any paraphrase. 

The writer, after premising that it is not within the scope of the 
Jahrbiicher to subject other periodical works to narrow criticism, pro- 
ceeds as follows :—“‘ Our object in noticing Blackwood’s Magazine is 
not so much to deviate from this rule, as to direct the attention of the 
German public to that remarkable Journal; as it appears to have 
been hitherto little known on the Continent, although it is, without 
doubt, one of the most striking phenomena of modern English 
literature ; and from the great talent of its contributors, and the 
finished excellence of its articles, claims one of the first places among 
periodical works. For a considerable time it was not known, even in 
England and Scotland, who was at the head of this undertaking, or 
who were his principal fellow labourers. His opponents, the chief of 
which are the Morning Chronicle, and the Edinburgh Review, naturally 
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exerted themselves in every way to put to silence the bold champion 
of Old England,(!) or to deprive him of all influence over the 
public mind. But it soon became evident, that they had a powerful 
and courageous foe to deal with, one equally expert at the weapons of 
jest and earnest ; and who, far from allowing himself to be daunted, 
gradually extended the field of his literary operations, and penetrated 
to the capital itself. For since the commencement of the present 
year, there has appeared in London a new perer, called The Repre- 
sentative, published by Murray; conducted with more than ordinary 
care and diligence, and possessing many highly-gifted, and well- 
informed contributors, as well as good foreign correspondents. At 
the same time a change has taken place in the direction of the 
Quarterly Review, so that we may now consider that Journal and The 
Representative in London, and Blackwood’s Magazine in Edinburgh, 
as the literary coryph@i of the Tories.”(!) ------ “ Mr. 
Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir W. Scott, is now the editor of the 
Quarterly Review and the Representative ; which confirms the generally 
received opinion, that the Great Unknown has been, from the beginning, 
the cefitre of so noble and efficient an undertaking, as we deem Black- 
wood’s Magazine to be.” 

Such a splendid exordium, such an army of good words, can scarcely 
fail to have a powerful effect upon the reading and wondering public ; 
which was probably not aware of the intimate connexion that subsisted’ 
between that phanomenon of literature—-Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
the other Tory corypheus now defunct, the Representative. It 
appears that the article must have been prepared for exportation 
about the time that Mr. Murray’s bantling was put out to nurse with 
Mr. Lockhart. Unfortunately, however, it did not make its appear- 
ance in print until the misbegotten brat was “ dead, stone dead, 
irrecoverably dead;” a circumstance mueh to be regretted, as so’ 
energetic a puff would probably have inflated the lungs of the young 
coryphzus, and prolonged its existence. 

After the above flourish of trumpets, the writer proceeds to give us 
a translation of a very long extract from the notable manifesto in the 
one hundred and eighth number of Blackwood, which declares war 
against those determined reformers, Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning, 
and their mischievous innovations; but as our readers have, in all 
probability, studied the original with the attention which so spirited 
and logical a production deserved, we shall spare ourselves the trouble 
of a retranslation, and go on to the next topic touched upon by our 
pseudo-reviewer—namely, the Catholic question. Now, as the article 
purports to be written by a Viennese, consequently a-Catholic, it was 
necessary, in order to save appearances, that an opinion should: be: 
expressed favourable to the Catholic cause; and that’ Blackwood’s 
doctrines on the subject should be slightly combatted. This is aecord= 
ingly done ; but mark the artful management of the thing! While 
emancipation is recommended on the one hand, the advocates of eman- 
cipation are loaded with a most liberal share of abuse on the other, 
and charitably pronounced to be the “ foes of God and men.” The 
solemn mockery concludes with the saggestion, that the Church of 
tle ae all convenient speed, be reconciled to the Church: 

: 1e idea is not wholly new, as Dr. Murray gave precisely: 
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the same advice in. one of his letters some time ago. Every one then 
felt the practicability of the scheme: “ let us swear eternal friendship,” 
as the man in the play says,—embrace—and it is all over; and tlien 
the two Churches, like the two kings of Brentford, might 
Spight of fate combined stand, 

And, like true brothers, walk on hand in hand. 

The writer, having noticed, with the requisite portion of encomium, 
the Strictures on Macculloch’s Irish Evidence, and the opinions re- 
specting our Commercial System, from the hundred and eighth and 
hundred and eleventh numbers of Blackwood, closes his article with 
an extract from the paper on Russia, which he very sagaciously con- 
jectures to be a sample of the style and manner of the long-threatened 
“ Life of Napoleon.” 

What Christian can doubt it ¢ 











EPISODES OF THE DON QUIXOTE. 
Neo: II. 


I proceep to the story of Cardenio, the next in order of the por- 
tions L have undertaken to review; and: shall begin with extracting: 
Cardenio’s letter to Lucinda, contained in the pocket-book found by: 
Sancho and his master, with the rest of the contents of the port- 
manteau, in the Sierra Morena. I give it as being a fine specimen of 
terseness in epistolary style, and one to which the translators have not 
at all done justice :— 

“ The falseness of thy promise, and the certainty of my misfortune; 
carry me to some place from whence thou wilt sooner hear the news of 
my death than the words of my complaining. Thou hast cast me off—- 
ungrateful girl! for one who has more, not for one who is more worthy 
than I: but, indeed, if virtue were a profession thought worthy of 
esteem, I should not now be envying another’s good fortune, nor’ 
deploring my own unhappiness. That which thy beauty raised up, 
thy actions. have thrown down: by i¢ I took thee for an angel’; and 
by them I knew thee to be a woman. Peace be with thee! thou 
causer of my disqviet: and heaven grant that thy husband’s deceit 
may never come to light, that thou mayst not have to repent of what 
thou hast done, nor I have a revenge which I do not desire.” (a) 

Cardenio’s first’ personal introduction to us, like that of the shep- 
herdess Manella, is a sort of apparition—but of how different a: 
character !—a figure almost naked, with black and untrimmed beard, 
the long, neglected, and uneovered locks, hanging in disorder about his 
neck ; and skipping from bush to bush, and from: rock to rock, like 
some wild animal of the mountains.(4) The goatherd’s account of his- 
firstiappearance in the Sierra, his being afterwards found ’in the hollow 
of the cork-tree, and the coming on of his. fit of madness, is given with 
all the truth and feeling of an observant and compassionate eye-witness: 
we can hardly persuade-ourselves it is:a fiction. The descriptions of’ 
his lucid -intervals—when his behaviour was.so gentle, and he would 
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so piteously weep, and ask pardon for the violences he was conscious 
of hacia Aree ster when the fit was upon him—give a bolder relief, 
and an uncommon interest, to the pictures of his frenzy. A 

The scene where the two madmen come together is highly dramatic. 
The knight-errant having discovered, by the remnants of his amber 
doublet,(c) that the forlorn wanderer is a person of quality, very cour- 
teously salutes and embraces him; after which the other, being then 
in his sane mind, places his hands upon the knight's shoulders, and 
surveys his strange figure from head to foot. Here we have before us 
the comic and the tragic madman—the dried-up brain and the withered 
heart—and we hardly know whether we should be sad or merry ; for, 
though we pity the knight-errant when his delusion brings upon him 
ill-usage and suffering, there is nothing in his systematic and con- 
sistent madness itself that awakens our compassion—it only excites 
our laughter. His heart has not been wrung till his brain has given 
way. Except when enduring some corporal affliction, he is happy and 
serene in his delusion. But if there be an object deserving the most 
heart-felt commiseration, it must surely be the man who is driven by 
tortured feelings to temporary fits of distraction ; and who, when his 
frenzy is exhausted by its own violence, instead of sinking to calm 
repose, is haunted by the all but maddening reflection, that his agony 
of heart has impaired his reason. When, however, Don Quixote 
offers his services, and swears by his profession of knight-errantry, 
that he will do all in his power to restore the ragged Knight of the 
Wood ¢o himself again, we laugh in spite of ourselves. (d) 

We now come to Cardenio’s relation of his own and Lucinda’s story. : 
His account of the early love which had “ grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength,” is all that is pleasing; and, 
were not our interest for the relator already sufficiently excited, it’ 
would, of itself, rivet our attention to discover what untoward circum- 
stances had blighted so faira promise. I transcribe from it the fol- 
lowing important lesson in the art of love, for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern. Cardenio relates, that when he and Lucinda were 
arrived at mature age, her father felt it necessary, for reasons of 
decorum, (por buenos respetos,) to deny him access to his house. 
He thus continues :— 

“ This restraint was but adding flame to flame, and desire to desire ; 
for though they imposed silence on the tongue, they could not im 
it on the pen, which is wont to communicate more freely than the 
tongue the inmost feelings of the soul; for often does the presence of 
the beloved object disturb and strike mute the most determined. 
intention, and the most resolute voice. O, heavens! how many letters 
= pn to her / ee modest and delightful answers did I receive ! 
on —- songs : ove did I indite! how many amorous verses did I 
— erein all my soul’s passion was poured forth; its ardent. 
desires revealed; its remembrances cherished; and its wishes in-: 
dulged!”" (e) : 

Cardenio’s mention, in continuing his st i 
—— at Lucinda’s request, he iat nein cde ea Prev tit.f 
tcc ss ae eae atm sg th 
thereby produci “i the knight-errant “ is darkly bound,” an 

proGucing an abundant discharge of chivalric matter. This 
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interruption of the Don’s leaving Cardenio for a while to his own 
thoughts, his fit returns. ‘The deliberate madness of the one, and the 
intermittent frenzy of the other, are now in full activity; and the 
Knight of the Wood, after knocking down both the knight and the 
squire-errant, retires among the hills, leaving Sancho and his master 
to rise again and divert us through the two following chapters. 

Our next intelligence of Cardenio is from the sound of his own 
voice, which came so sweetly and deliciously (dulce y regaladamente) 
upon the ears of the priest and the barber, when they were reposing 
in a pleasant spot, by a gentle rivulet, sheltered by rocks and trees 
from the mid-day heat of an August sun, awaiting Sancho’s return 
with news of his master. Even this short sketch of the spot where 
they were waiting, is, like all Cervantes’s descriptions, a complete 
picture. The eyes of his imagination, if I may use the expression, 
were constantly about him—he leaves nothing to conjecture. Of the 
two poetical pieces here introduced, I translate the sonnet to Friend- 
ship, as being of the more tranquil character, and therefore forming 
the better contrast with Chrysostom’s verses of despair :— 


Oh, sacred Friendship! that oa buoyant wing 
Ascending to the world of endless bliss, 
Thy semblance only leaving us in this, 

Hast flown to where the blessed spirits sing ; 
Thence, if it please thee, deign to stoop, and fling 
Aside the veil that covers faith sincere, 

Through which too oft deceitful signs appear 
Of Truth, which but dissemble Treachery’s sting ! 
Oh, Friendship! if thou wilt not quit the skies, 
Let not Deceit thy beauteous livery wear, 
And unsuspecting Confidence betray ; 
But strip the monster of the fair disguise, 
Or man of faith in man will soon despair, 
And Chaos o’er the world resume his sway. (/) 


I have here endeavoured to preserve the peculiar turn, as well as the 
meaning of the Spanish sonnet, both of which are lost in the former 
translations. | 

Cardenio. resumes his story, with repeating the contents of the 
billet which Don Fernando found between the leaves of Amadis de 
Gaul; and as it has been very lamely rendered, I here translate it :— 

“ Teach day discover new worth in you, which obliges me to esteem 
you the more. If, therefore, you would enable me to discharge this 
debt, without infringement of my honour, you may very well do so. I 
have a father, who knows you, and loves me dearly; who will not 
constrain my wishes, but will fulfil those which you have a right to 
indulge, if you esteem me as you say, and as I believe.” (g) 

When Cardenio has related how the treacherous friend undertook to 
speak for him to his father, with the design of supplanting him, and 
accordingly procured his temporary absence, to enable him to, accom- 
plish his purpose, he gives an affecting description of his parting 
from Lucinda, whose unusual, and as it were prophetic demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, are here finely contrasted with the light-hearted 
happiness of their former meetings, upon which the sunshine of mutual 
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confidence and affection had smiled unclouded. This point in the story, 
like that speck in the horizon which the experienced seaman ome 
with apprehension, seems ominous of an approaching storm, 4 bined 
perhaps, the lover's hitherto unshattered bark of happiness is destin 
to become an utter wreck. But shortly follows Lucinda s letter to 
Cardenio, in his absence, and the presentiment gives place to the 
melancholy truth. (/ abisa? ' 

At the homens dl he relates her parting from him in her bridal 
attire, the interest of the story becomes intense. The agony and 
distraction of the betrayed friend and supplanted lover, must be given 
in his own brief bat expressive words, which IT have translated less 
literally, but I think more in the spirit of the original than they have 
hitherto been rendered :—* There set my sun of joy, and the night of 
wretchedness closed over me: my eyes were sightless—my brain was 
stupified.” (7) The person of Lucinda, in her bridal dress, her golden 
hair, outshining the splendour of her jewels, that glittered in the light 
of the tapers,(k) is like a vision of celestial brightuess: and when 
we are come to the moment at which Cardenio, with outstretched head, 
is awaiting “the sentence of his death, or the confirmation of his 
life,” our interest has reached its highest—we may almost say its 
highest possible pitch. Not so the lover’s agony. It is the fatal yee, 
which relieves the reader from almost painful suspeuse—that gives the 
lover over to despair. The exclamation in which he reproaches him- 
self, for not having had the presence of mind to rush out from his 
hiding-place, and remind Lucinda of what she owed to himself, is 
uncommonly striking.(7) And when “ the fainting trattress,” as he 
then thought, and still thinks her to be, has pronounced his doom, his 
feelings are thus described :—*“ I was utterly confounded: I thought 
myself totally abandoned by heaven, and made an enemy to the earth 
on which I stood; the air denying me breath for my sighs, and the 
water moisture for my tears: the fire alone so increased within me, 
that | was consuming with jealousy and rage.” ‘The description of 
his flight from the scene of his misfortune, not daring, like another 
Lot, totarn and look behind him; (m) and of his alternately blaming 
and excusing Lucinda’s supposed falseness to him, display all the 
vivid traits of real nature and passion. His saying that his mule fell 
dead of hunger and fatigue, or rather, as he believed, to free herself 
from so useless a burthen, is a lively and faithful exhibition of what 
— may be termed the poetry of passion, wherein it oversteps the 
bounds of reality, and would make, not the animate creation alone, 
but even the trees, the rocks, the rivers, have perceptions of its great 
joy or woe. 

I give the concluding words of Cardenio’s relation, as describing his 
desperate state of mind at the period of his story, to which his own 
account brings us, Jarvis’s version of them, and Smollett’s, are 
singularly “ lame and impotent :’— 

“1 will have no health without Lucinda; and since it is her pleasure 
to be another's, when she is or ought to be mine, let me, who might 
a enjoyed happiness, embrace misfortune. She chose, by her 
pegeren oe f tomake my ruin lasting. J, by seeking rain, will strive 

© gratify her wish: and it will be anexample to posterity, that to me 


alone was denied that which comes to all the unhappy,—who are wont 
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to find ‘some solace in the very impossibility of their receiving con- 
sdlation: and to make my sufferings the greater, 1 have the belief that 
they will not be terminated even by death.” (n) 

The denouement of his own story being interwoven with that of 
Dorothea’s, must be treated of hereafter; Dorothea’s account of 
herself (no less interesting than Cardenio’s) intervening. 

G. F. 





NOTES. 


(a) Tu falsa promesa y mi cierta desventura me llevan 4 parte 
donde Antes volverdn 4 tus oidos las nuevas de mi muerte que las 
razones de mis quejas. Desechasteme; 6 ingrata‘ por quien tiene 
mas, no per quien vale mas qne yo; mas si la virtud fuera riqueza 
que se estimara, no envidiaria yo tichas agenas, ni llorara desdichas 
propias. La que levanté tu hermosura, han derribado tus obras ;_ por 
ella entendi que eras Angel, y por ellas conozco que eres muger, 
Quédate en paz causadora de mi guerra, y haga el Cielo que los 
engafios de tu esposo estén siempre cubiertos, porque ti no quedes 








arrepentida de lo que hiciste, y yo no tome venganza de lo que no 


deseo. 

** Your promise, and my cer- 
tain hard fate, hurry me to a 
place, from whence you will soon- 
er hear the news of my death 
than the cause of my complaint. 
You have undone me, ungrateful 
maid, for the sake of one who 
has larger possessions, but not 
more merit than I. But, if 
virtue were a treasure now in 
esteem, I should have had no 
reason to envy any man’s good 
fortune, nor to bewail my own 
wretchedness. What your beauty 
built up, your behaviour has 
thrown down; by that I took you 
for an angel, and by this I find 
you are a woman. Farewell, O 
causer of my disquiet; and may 
heaven grant that your husband’s 
perfidy may never come to your 
knowledge, to make you repent of 
what you have done, and afford 
me that revenge which I do not 
desire.”—Jarvis. 


“ Thy false promise, together 
with the certainty of my misfor- 
tune, have exiled me te a corner 
of the world, from whence thou 
wilt hear an account of my death, 
before this my complaint shall 
reach thine ears. ‘Thou hast cast 
me of, ungrateful as thou art! in 
favour of one, who though he is 
a richer, is not a more deserving 
lover than me; for if virtue were 
the wealth that is most esteemed, 
I should have no cause to envy 
the happiness of others, or to 
bewail my own mishap. What 
thy beauty had raised, thy be- 
haviour has overthrown: by the 
first, I mistook thee for an angel; 
by the last, 1 diseovered thee to 
be a woman. Mayest thou live 
in peace, fair authoress of my 
misfortunes; and heaven grant 
that the deceit of thy husband 
may never be disclosed, that thou 
mayest never repent of what thou 
hast done, nor I enjoy the revenge I 
do not desire.” —Smollett. 


Here Jarvis has rendered “ las razones de mis quejas,” by “ the 


cause of my complaint.” 


As if Lucinda was not as well acquainted 


with his cause of complaint as Cardevio himself. Aw reste, I leave 
the minor points in each version, both as to style and fidelity, to the 


reader’s own judgment. 
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ibing C io’ ' is, instead of saying, 

b) In describing Cardenio’s appearance, Jarvis, ins 
ass Ne appeared nearly naked, says simply, “ he seemed —— 
naked,” which is rather shocking ; and reads too somewhat awkwar y> 
as he has to tell us immediately after, that he seemed to weara pair 


of breeches. 


(c) Here Jarvis and Smollett have both taken the Spanish word 
ambar, to mean the perfume instead of the colour of amber. The 
words of the original are, “Vid Don Quixote que un coleto _ 
pedazos que sobre si traia era de ambar, por donde acabé de entender, 
&e. Now though ambar may signify either the colour or the perfume, 
vid certainly cannot mean smelt. 


(d) In this eloquent speech of the knight's, the words “ que 
todavia es consuelo en las desgracias hallar quien se duela dellas, 
signifying, “ for at all events it is a consolation in misfortunes, to 
find some one who compassionates them,” are made by Smollett, “ for 
in all misfortunes, the greatest consolation is a sympathising 
friend,” which is neither the meaning of the original, nor any other 
‘meaning, but an absurd one. 


(e) ----y fué esta negacion afiadir llama con llama, y deseo 4 deseo, 
porque aunque pusieron silencio 4 las lenguas, no le pudieron poner a 
las plumas, las quales con mas libertad que las lenguas suelen dar 4 
entender 4 quien quieren lo que en e] alma esta encerrade ; que muchas 
veces la presencia de la cosa amada turba y emundere la intencion 
mas determinada y la lengua mas atrevida. ; Ay cielos, y quantos 
villetes la escribi! ;quam regaladas y honestas respuestas tuvej; 
; quantos canciones compuse, y quantos enamorados versos, donde el 
alma declaraba y trasladaba sus sentimientos, pintaba sus emendidos 


deseos, entretenia sus memorias, y recreaba su voluntad ! 


“ This restraint was only adding 
flame to flame, and desire to de- 
sire; for, though it was in their 
power to impose silence on our 
tongues, they could not on our 
pens, which discover to the per- 
son beloved the most hidden se- 
ecrets of the soul, and that with 
more freedom than the tongue ; 
for the presence of the beloved 
object very often disturbs and 
strikes mute the most determined 
intention, and the most resolute 
tongue. O heavens! how many 
billets-doux did I write to. her! 
What charming, what modest 
answers did I receive! How many 
sonnets did I pen! How many 
love verses indite, in which my 
soul unfolded all its passion, de- 
scribed its inflamed desires, che- 
rished its remembrances, and gave 
a loose to its wishes!”—Jarvis. 





“ This prohibition added flame 
to flame, and wish to wish; for 
though our tongues were restrain- 
ed, they could not silence our 
pens, which commonly express the 
sentiments of the heart with more 
liberty, because the presence of 
the beloved object often confounds 
the most determined intentions, 
and puts to silence the most un- 
daunted tongue. 

“ Good heavens! what letters 
did I write! what chaste, endear- 
ing answers did I receive! What 
songs did I compose! inspired ‘by 
love that displayed the soul un- 
masked, inflamed each soft de- 
sire, regaled the fancy, and in- 
dulged the wish! ”"—Smollett.. 
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(f) Santa amistad, que con ligeras alas, 
Tu apariencia quedandose en el suelo, 
Entre benditas almas en el cielo 
Subiste, alegre 4 las impireas salas, 
Desde alla quando quieres nos sefialas 
La justa paz cubierta con un velo, 
Por quien 4 veces se trasluce el zelo 
De buenas obras, que 4 la fin son malas. 
Dexa el cielo, 6 amistad, 6 no permitas 
Que el engaiio se vista tu librea, 
Con que destruye 4 la intencion sincera: 
Que si tus apariencias no le quitas, | 
Presto ha de verse el mundo en la pelea 
De la discorde confusion primera. 





O sacred Friendship, mild and gay, 
Who to the regions of the blest 

Hath soar’d; and left mankind a prey 
To fraud, in thy resemblance drest. 


Auspicious hear, and hither send 
Thy sister Truth, with radiant eyes, 
To brand the false professing friend, 
Detected in the fair disguise. 


Or, come thyself, and reinspire 
The purpose candid and humane: 
Else peace and order will retire, 
While horror and confusion reign. —Smollett. 


Oh holy Friendship, who on airy wing, 
To those imperial hales hast ta’en thy flight, 
Where souls celestial dwell, thy semblance light 
Alone remains a fleeting hope to bring. 


From thence, when pleasure sparkles in thine eye, 
Send down to mortals Peace, that maid so priz’d, 
Beneath whose veil, Deceit, too oft disguis’d, 

His poison scatters, and his dart lets fly; 


Or leave, O Friendship! thy ethereal seat, 

And if on earth, drest in thy gentle smile, 

And graceful mien, thou seest his baneful guile, 
Tear off thy garment from the fiend Deceit, 


For if to forms like thine he once can change, 
Primeval discord through the world will range. 


Miller’s edition of Jarvis. 


(zg) Cada dia descubro en vos valores que me obligan y fuerzan 4 
que en mas os estime, y asi si quisieredes sacarme desta deuda sin 
executarme en la honra, lo podreis muy bien hacer: padre tengo que 
os conoce, y que me quiere bien, e] qual sin forzar mi voluntad, cum- 
pliré la que sera justo que vos tengais, si es que me estimais como 
decis y como yo ¢reo. | 
Jan. 1827. C 
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“J every day discover such 
worth in you, as obliges and com- 
pels me to esteem*yon more and 
more; and therefore, if you would 
put it in my power to discharge 
my obligations to you, without 
prejudice to my honour, you may 
easily doit. 1 have a father, who 
knows you, and has an affection 
for me; who will never force my 
inclinations, and will comply with 
whatever you can justly desire, if 
you really haye that value for me 
which you profess, and I believe 
you to have.” —Jarvis. 


“J every day discover new 
qualities in Cardenio, which oblige 
and compel me to esteem him the 
more. If you are inclined to ex- 
tricate me out of all suspense, you 
may effectuate your purpose, with- 
out the least prejudice to my 
honour; for my father, who is well 
acquainted with your virtues, loves 
me dearly, and far from tyranniz- 
ing over my affections, will cheer- 
fully grant that which is so justly 
your due, if your passion is such 
as I wish and believe it to be.”— 
Smollett. 


Here Smollett seems to have taken the Spanish word deuda, to 
mean doubt, instead of debt; and hence it is that he has made the 
young lady talk of being extricated out of all suspense, which is 
quite foreign to the tenor of this delicate and confiding epistle. 


(h) In Jarvis’s version of this letter, for “ Qual yo quedo, imagi- 
naldo: si os cumple venir veldo:” he gives, “ Imagine. what a condition 
Iam in, and consider whether it be convenient for you to return 
home.” Which certainly falls short of the earnestness with which 
the writer is entreating her lover to return if possible. 


(7) Cerrése con este la noche de mi tristeza, ptiisoseme el sol de mi 
alegria, quedé sin luz en los ojos y sin discurso en el entendimiento. 


“With this the night of my 
sorrow was fallen; the sun of my 
joy was set: I remained without 
light in my eyes, and without 
judgment in my _intellects.”— 
Jarvis. 


“Thus deepened the night of 
my distress; thus set the sun of 
my happiness! J remained with- 
out light to my eyes, or reflection 


to my mind for some time.”— 
Smollett. 


(*) Here, both Jarvis and Smollett have made the mistake of 


turning hachas (tapers) into torches, and sala (which should 
rather be translated a drawing-room) into hall. It is a charac- 
teristic of Cervantes, and one which makes the still greater care 
necessary in translating him—that ail his descriptions, numerous and 
varied as they are, have the correctness and keeping of a master] 

design. He does not talk of a rock, then forget himself and call it a 
mountain ; he does not announce to us a private marriage, and then 
perform it in a hall, by torch-light. When once his scene is laid, it 


remains fixed in his mind’s eye, until it is his pleasure to dismiss it 
altogether. 


(7) In this exclamation, Jarvis and Smollett have translated— 
“*; Ah loco de mi! ahora que estoy ansente, &e.”” “ Fool that lam! 
now that I am absent, &e.” instead of “ Madman that l am, &e.’” 


And for “ ahora que dexé robar mi cara prenda, maldigo al robador,” 


ee has “accursed be the thief,” instead of “J am cursing the 
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(m) Here Jarvis and Smollett have rather awkwardly rendered 
“quando me vi en el campo solo,” by “when I found myself ia the 
open field,” instead of country. 


(x) Yo no quiero salud sin Luscinda, y pues ella gusta de ser 
agena, siendo 6 debiendo ser mia, gusto yo de ser de Ja desventura, 
pudiendo haber sido de la buena dicha: ella quiso con su mudanza 
hacer estable mi perdicion, yo querré con procurar perderme hacer 
contenta su voluntad, y sera exemplo 4 los por venir, de que 4 mi 
solo falt6é lo que 4 todos los desdichados sobra, 4 los quales suele 
ser consuelo la imposibilidad de tenerle, y es mas causa de mayores 
sentimientos y males, porque aun pienso que no se han de acabar con 











la muerte. 


“ T will have no health without 
Lucinda: and since she was pleased 
to give herself to another, when 
she was, or ought to have been, 
mine, let me have the pleasure of 
indulging myself in unhappiness, 
since I might have been happy, if 
I had pleased. She, by her muta- 
bility, would have me irretrievably 
undone; I, by endeavouring to 
destroy myself, would satisfy her 
will; and I shall stand as an ex- 
ample to posterity of having been 
the only unfortunate person, whom 
the impossibility of receiving con- 
solation would not comfort, but 
plunged in still greater afflictions 


“TI will have no health without 
Lucinda; and since she whois, or 
ought to be mine, hath attached 
herself to another, I, who might 
have been the child of happiness, 
am now the willing votary of woe. 
She, by her inconstancy, wants to 
fix my perdition, and I welcome 
it in order to gratify her desire; 
and be an example to posterity of 
one who wanted that consolation 
which almost all the wretched use ; 
namely, the impossibility of re- 
ceiving comfort: a consideration 
that increases my misery, which, 
I fear, will not end even with 
death.” —Smollett. 


and misfortunes; for I verily be- 
lieve, they will not have an end 
"even in death itself.” —Jarvis. 
Both these versions appear to me to be.singularly lame and im- 
potent. 


————————_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_ 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS IN THE SOUTHA OF PRANCE. 
No. I. 






THE ROUSSILLONAIS. 

A tone residence in various parts of the South of France, and on 
the Spanish frontier, having given me a better acquaintance with the 
_ manners and customs of the inhabitants than can be acquired during 
_ the rapid exeursion of a traveller, I shall, in the course of these 
_ sketches, set down, as they occur to me, such observations as 
_ appear interesting, but without attempting any diary or. book of 
_ travels, enough of which have of late deluged the press of this country. 
The province of Roussillon, as affording some remarkable features in 

the character of its inhabitants, will be the subject of the present 
C2 
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paper. What I shall say will relate particularly to the southern part 
of the province, comprehending Lower Roussillon and the valleys of 
the Tech and the Tet, known by the names of Vallespir and Confilent. 
T'o the north of this, the peculiarities which distinguish their customs 
die off gradually as they are blended with those of the Languedocians. 

The Roussillonais are a mixed race, forming the link which con- 
nects the Spaniards with the French. On the rude ignorance, and 
half savage superstition of their Catalonian neighbours, they have 
engrafted a love of edse, and that proud independence which is the 
effect of general affluence—arising, in the first instance, from the ex- 
cellence of their soil and climate, and favoured by their national laws 
and institutions. The never-failing crops yearly extracted from the 
vines and olives which clothe their hills, the rich harvests yielded by 
their plains and valleys under the double influence of heat and irri- 
gation, draw into the country sums of money so large, that pauperism 
is, as it were, unknown. They are all freeholders—nearly all could 
subsist on what is their own property, and that with but little labour. 
Besides this, a few hours’ work abroad in each day, or a few days in 
each week, suffices to procure them what luxuries they stand in need 
of ; and there remains on their hands much of spare time, not spent in 
the seeking for instruction, for of this they have no idea, nor yet in 
the opposite indulgence of any such pernicious habit as that of drink- 
ing, the baneful attendant on spare time and money in all northern 
countries; but when there is no immediate demand for exertion, they 
give way to their natural propensity to idleness. They may then be 
frequently seen in lazy apathy, loitering about their fields or their 
vineyards, their arms folded, stopped by any childish occurrence they 
may chance to witness, and in perfect absence of thought, though 
apparently no prey to the demon of ennui. 

Yet they work hard when they do work; enter heartily into any 
amusement they are induced to join in; eat and drink enormously at 
every one of their repeated meals: and, in a word, display the greatest 
energy whenever they are excited, be the object what it may. In 
this they resemble the Catalonians. No mountaineer was ever more 
hardy, more laborious, nay, more active when activity is required, 
than the peasant of Catalonia, enured as he is to fatigue and to toils, 
to the extremes of heat and of cold, to hunger and thirst, to poverty, 
misery, and danger. This is the natural character, both in the French 
and the Spanish province; both were originally, as it were, of the 
same family, and, while under the same government, they were pro- 
bably at that time as like one another in every respect as they are 
still in language. But what diversity in habits, in civilization, if not 
in instruction, the difference in the government of their respective 
nations has now produced amongst them. The Catalonian, thinly 
spread over a vast extent of country, laid waste by long protracted 
wars, cannot, even now they have ceased, take advantage of the supe- 
riority of his climate, and extract from the soil the wealth so freely 
me him by nature. ror tn every caprice invented by an 
ignorant and superstitious ism, he has no ection against 
injustice or plunder, either from his own master or the numerous 
bands of marauders that wander over the country. He can therefore 
cultivate no more land than is necessary to furnish him with an imme- 
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diate livelihood ; and if, as itso frequently happens, that little be taken 
from him by banditti, he must himself turn miquelet, join the first 
guerilla he meets with, and continue to live by his countrymen’s ruin, 
till fortune has again given him the means of drawing his food from 
the earth. Thus alternately oppressor and oppressed, he leads a truly 
savage life; and as long as the same system of government lasts; 
recedes every day a step further from ease and civilization. 

The Roussillonais, on the contrary, is protected by every security 
that an excellent code of civil and penal law, well administered and 
rigidly enforced, can afford him. His property is entirely his own: 
no lord can here (as is the custom over a great part of Spain) drive 
his sheep unmolested over whole provinces; no barbarous regulations 
prohibit the owners of this or that estate to bring it into culture ; no op- 
pressive enactments oblige the helpless peasant to look on whilst hares 
and rabbits are devouring the fruits of hislabour. If so much as a leaf 
of one of his vine-plants is cropped by his neighbour’s sheep, the garde- 
champétre is at hand, ready to summon the owner of the offending 
animal before the injured party. A compensating forfeit is forthwith 
exacted, and a fee paid over to reward the vigilance of the garde- 
champétre. And should any one dare to lift his arm against the 
person of his neighbour, should he ever suffer his passions to lead him 
to the attempting an enemy’s life, or to the plundering his property, 
such a host of procureurs, gendarmes, commissaires de police,and what 
not, are conjured up in a moment, that escape from punishment is very 
problematical, not to say utterly impossible. Thus assisted and pro- 
tected, he lives in ease and affluence ; and may one day be brought te 
relinquish his ignorant and superstitious prejudices, the only bar re- 
maining to his complete civilization. 

When I speak of the exaction of a forfeit from an offender, I do not 
mean that any law authorises the injured party thus to take justice 
into his own hands, but merely that in these petty offences against ed 
perty that do net amount to crimes, a compromise may be connived at 
‘This is the simplest means of repairing the damage done by trespass ; 
and the offender well knows, that if he refuses to pay it, the legal 
process of investigation and valuation of damage, though not expensive 
ner troublesome compared to that in other countries, would never- 
theless cost more than the sum required. . 

Another great source of security in their possessions, is the very 
great simplicity in the French system of conveyances. A peasant 
disposes of a piece of land by sale, testament, or marriage settlement ; 
lets it, or mortgages it, with every possible security, and with almost 
the same facility, with which he would sell or pawn a horse or a cloak’; 
and when his notary has drawn up the deed, he hears it read, under- 
stands and discusses the purport and value of every clause, as well as 
the would the merits or defects of his cattle. This-is of the greatest 
importance in the Mediterranean regions of France, where it is con- 
sidered by the peasantry as a sort of disgrace not to possess any land, 
and where the action of the law of equal partiality produces an in- 
— subdivision and a never-ceasing transfer of property of all 

inds. ; 

The climate of Lower Roussillon, though far inferior to that of 
Catalonia, is yet one of the most favourable to natural productions. 
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It is the warmest in France, exceeding, perhaps, in average tem- 

rature, that of the southern parts of Provence. The violent winds 
to which the whole coast to the north of the Pyrenees 1s exposed, are 
its chief drawback. The summer heat and drought are also excessive, 
and, on the confines of Languedoc, often burn up the crops before 
they are come to maturity; but in the rich valleys of the Tet and 
Tech, the numberless streams that descend from the mountains are se 
admirably distributed as to supply the place of rain, and, in con- 
junction with the heat of the sun, ensure in one and the same year @ 
frequent repetition of luxuriant crops, while all around is dry and 
desolate. The vines, olives, and almonds that clothe the hills at the 
eastern extremity of the chain, suffer but little from the want of rain. 
Dug as they are about their roots, two, three, four, or seven or eight 
times a year, they imbibe from the abundant morning dews, moisture 
enough for their sustenance, sometimes for nearly a whole twelve- 
month. 

With all these advantages, it will not appear surprising that the 

asant of Roussillon should derive ample compensation from what 
labour he chooses to bestow on the earth, and that he should live in 
affluence, notwithstanding the high price of provisions. Like the 
peasant of Lower Languedoc, or of Provence, he lives well, eats well, 
and dresses well, and lays by money besides. He is no drunkard, 
though he swallows his regular allowance of two or three bottles of 
strong wine a day. If he spends a part of his Sunday at a public- 
house, if he frequents it after his return from work, on other days, it 
is not to drink, but to eat a rabbit, a fowl, or some such dainty morsel, 
instead of his every day mutton. In this he has nothing to excite him 
to any great expense—he cannot swallow an unlimited quantity of 
meat as the inhabitants of more northern nations do of drink, or still 
more, arctic savages, of food of all sorts; and as to expensive dishes, 
they are out of his reach. Card-playing is the only ruinous vice ia 
which he may sometimes indulge, but this is not very general, nor is 
it usually for large sums of money. The games of bowls, guiilles, 
malle, &c. are either for very small sums, or for mere honour. 

What he can save from his earnings he lays by till he has collected 
enough to add something to his territorial possessions. But here his 
calculation is frequently in fault: if he has twenty pounds he must 
needs purchase a field or vineyard for forty, pays fas what he has 
in cash, and gives a bill for the remainder, chargeable by mortgage 
upon the land. Three or four years elapse; his bills become due: 
sometimes he provides cash to meet them, but more frequently he has 
bought something else with what he had saved for the purpose, and 
must sell the first-purehased field in order to pay the debt upen it. 
The new buyer may perhaps pay down only a part of the sum, and 
thus leave two successive mortgages on the land. Thus I have wit- 
nessed the purchase of a piece of ground of not more than an acre, 
the price of which was to be divided among three successive 


prietors. Nay, I have seen estates bought entirely upon a three years’ . 


credit, and when that time was ela Id agai 

of a soe purchase-money. ot heen ne See 
ussillonais are in general a fine race of men, compared to thei 

north-eastern neighbours ; their features are strongly marked and - 
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pressive, particularly when moved by the fiercer passions. Indeed 
their sun-burnt faces, early marked by wrinkles; their dark hair and 
eyes ; their stout make and muscular limbs, never allow them to have 


‘any thing soft or amiable in their appearance. The women, in gene- 


ral, exposed like the men to the influence of the climate, partake of 


that masculine harshness of features which certainly does not become 
- the fair sex. But here a fair sex certainly does not exist; and if 


beauty is to be sought for amongst them, it must be in that long dark 
hair, those bright, round, black eyes, expressive, as it were, of every 


‘thought or feeling; that beautiful set of teeth, and ever-laugh- 


ing mouth; in short, that bewitching activity in every feature and 
limb, which is never to be met with among the beautiful and fair, but 


‘cold and passive inhabitants of our northern climates. 


The dress of the men, like their language, is nearer to the Catalo- 
nian than to the Languedocian ; short jackets, high pantaloons, and 
occasionally a red sash. But the far more conspicuous part is the 
head-dress, a knitted woollen cap, of a bright scarlet colour, about two 
feet long and of equal breadth to the end, which is slightly rounded. 
These long ends hang down either on one side or behind, or are folded 
on the crown, as convenience or coquetry may suggest. The cap is 
warm and comfortable ; and when clean, as it usually is in districts so 
rich as Lower Roussillon, is really very elegant. On their feet, these 
who have not yet adopted the French shoes wear the Catalonian spar- 
dilles, a sandal made of pack-thread, with a very small heel-piece and 
toe-piece, and tied round the ancle with blue tape. The stockings they 
wear with these sandals, if indeed they wear any, are without feet, ex- 
cepting a small strap under the sole to keep them down. 

The dress of the women, I mean in the country, out of the town of 
Perpignan, is not showy. We seldom meet with that variety of co- 
lour that the Provencales delight in, or the eternal orange brown of 
the Montpellier grisettes ; they seem to prefer dark and dingy co- 
lours, greys of different shades, frequently in broad stripes, or occasion- 
ally scarlet, the only gaudy colour that pleases them. Their short- 
waisted bodies and thick petticoats, gathered up into an enormous 
hunch on the back, are much the same as in Languedoc; but in the 
head-dress, it is only on the northern limits of Roussillon that you still 
observe the small, narrow frilled cap, and broad, flat beaver hat of the 
other province. Farther south, it is the Catalonian ret and handker- 
chief. This ret is a black net, from two to three feet long, put on like 
the men’s caps, except that it is firmly tied round the head with a 
black ribbon. The long taperingend hangs down the back, and is ter- 
minated with a handsome tassel. Over this is a three-cornered hand- 
kerchief, tied under the chin, so as to show over the forehead the 
ribbons of the ret, the third corner sticking out at the back of the 
head. With this head-dress, and their round bare foreheads and pro- 
minent features, shining and sun-burnt, they certainly do not, in gene- 
ral, look very graceful-or lovely, yet I have sometimes seen it worn 80 
as to become them exceedingly. 

One quality both men and women, the latter in particular, possess 
to an extraordinary degree, that is vociferation, doubly striking in a 
country where the purity of the air adds so much to the conveyance of 
sound. The noise of a market or fair, or even of the every day con- 
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ion of a town, may sometimes be heard for miles, and if you 
ee be present at ‘the striking of any common bargain, and do 
not understand the language, you would think the parties were quar- 
relling for life and death ; and when they really do quarrel, it is truly 
terrific ; their features are worked up to a pitch of animation scarcely 
conceivable by those who have not seen it; their heads bent forward, 
their arms thrown back, they stamp their feet, and both parties pouring 
forth at once a never-ceasing volley of words in a voice which drowns 
every other sound, you would believe that instant murder would ensue. 
Yet they seldom come to blows ; a quarter or half an hour of this vo- 
ciferation usually terminates the dispute, each party, as he quits the 
contest to resume his work, still repeating the very word by which the 
battle began. Whether at work or at play, talk they must. In the 
fields, when alone, they sing or hold conversation with others at the 
distance of a mile or more. Among the hiils about Collieure, I have 
often been surprised by loud chaunting, in alternate responses, when 
I could see no one ; at last I generally discovered among the vines, two 
peasants, on opposite sides of a valley, holding a conversation in this 
ingular manner. ’ 
7 Benin is one of their chief amusements. No holiday is suffered to 
pass by without it, and in many places they meet for the purpose almost 
every Sunday during the whole summer. They have not yet got the 
quadrilles and waltzes, now universal in Languedoc, but retain their 
old genuine Catalonian dance, and a most singular one it is. Their 
ball-room is either a court-yard, the village-green, or the public square 
of a town; the orchestra, raised upon wine-casks, consists of from one 
to half-a-dozen hautboys, if this name can be given to the jarring, 
screeching, noisy instruments, never in time, never in tune, which you 
may hear a mile off from the village, trying, each in his own key, which 
can act most in opposition to every established principle of music and 
harmony. These are accompanied by a little drum (about eight 
inches diameter), and a set of Pan’s pipes, quite inaudible, whilst the 
hautboys are at work, but which are set a going with astonishing ra- 
pidity at every interval in the concert. The dance is begun by young 
men alone, who form a ring, holding hands, go round and round, back- 
wards and forwards ; or, breaking the circle, dance about in various 
directions, moving their feet with great activity for a few minutes, till 
suddenly stopped by a point d’orgue as long as the musicians’ breath 
can hold itout. The whole then recommences in the same manner till 
after the second or third pause, when some of the young men beckon 
to those amongst the surrounding girls whom they wish for partners, 


-and who immediately join in the ring. These ladies figure away oppo- 


site to their partners, alternately advancing as he retreats, or retreat- 
ing as he advances, or turning round with him till the next pause, by 
which time the couples are all formed. As soon as the point d’orgue 
commences, all the girls are seen rising on a sudden high above the 
heads of the crowd, and remaining there sometimes for above a minute. 
This is done in two ways ; the modern and genteel fashion. is for the 
couples to join two and two, each girl places her hands on the two 
men’s shoulders, and they, supporting her under the arm, raise them 
considerably above their heads, and hold them there as long as they 


cau. ‘Two girls being thus closely opposite to one another, they often 
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exchange a kiss in this position, to show their freedom and activity. 
But the far more common mode of elevation, as well as the one that 
pleases the girls most, as showing greater strength and dexterity in 


their partners, is for her to place her Jeft hand on his right. shoulder, 


taking his left hand wit‘. her right; he sets her on his right hand, and 


thus raising her at arm’s length above his head, spins round and round 


with her sitting on his hand. The excellence of the cavaliers consists 


‘in the height to which they can raise their partner, the length of time 


they can keep her up, and the number of turns they can take. This 
elevation is the greatest delight of the girls; and as during the figuring 
they frequently change partners, according to the caprice of either, 
there is, immediately before the point d’orgue, a busy struggle to seize 
on the strong and active, and then universal smiles and laughter, in 
which, as a spectator, I always joined, for never did I see any thing 


more ridiculous. After the point d’orgue, the figuring about, followed 


by another elevation, is repeated two or three tines, when the dance 
ceases, and the musicians (whose lungs must indeed be powerful to hold 
out as they do) are at last allowed to take breath. 

This Catalonian dance, as it is called, is said to have been formerly 
a favourite among the higher classes at Perpignan. It is now confined, 
in that town, to shopkeepers and grisettes, but it is still universal in 
all country towns to the south of the Tet, more so even than in Cata- 
lonia, where the spirits and habits of the people do not allow at present 
of much idle mirth. The other amusements of the Roussillonais con- 
sist chiefly in bowls and nine-pins ; the mal/e,so general in Languedoc, 
is but little played here ; and when neither bowls nor dancing are going 
forward, they frequently spend the Sunday, collected in groups, their 
arms folded, sitting before their doors, or leaning against a wall, ab- 
solutely doing nothing. 








IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY ; 


oR 
CURIOUS IMPERTINENCE. 


Poor Deponair! If ever man deserved a passing sigh from the lovers 
of sociality, it was Sam Debonair, for all his successes in the art of 
pleasing were the fruit of his own good spirit, while his only failure 
was the effect of the narrow-mindedness of others. 

He had as little to answer for in the cause that cut short his popu- 
larity as a child coming into the world has to answer for the sins of 
its parent. But the world, we know, entails not only original, but con- 
ventional sins upon every descendant of Adam, and dooms an unhappy 
babe heir in reversion to all the contempt due to a reprobate parent. 
Sam had as much reason to complain as such a babe. The world 
made and decreed his mortal sin, for I will pledge my faith there was 
-no virtual depravity in it ; it was a metaphysical mode, a combination 
of simple ideas, harmless in themselves, but voted by the framers of 
virtues and vices, the right worshipful the public, to be bad ; and so 
it became bad, nobody knew why, nor did any one care to ask himself 
why he should cut honest Sam’s acquaintance, but cut it he did, because 
public opinion (the jade!) would have his offence to be unpardonable. 
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fearlessly tell the self-same judges of poor Sam, that there 
~ pe career at all in his case. I am not Boing to a 
any part of his mysterious, imputed es = o ena ~~ 
public to judge the case again dispassionately, as they = no _ A a 
in Sam, nothing to keep alive their vindictiveness, since amaaas 0 : 
way; and I will be content — teeny soul row ane ered as he 

if his offence was any thing but an! n . 

ple hed ohehen got into "s middling class of society, made up of 
the most agreeable constituents; men of moderate incomes, retired 
officers, professional candidates, commercial speculators, and literary 
aspirants. Such formed the principal ingredients of a circle united 
for amusement and conviviality. It included little of the forms of 
high life beyond what politeness exacted ; no punctilious calls, and 
printed inquiries for all occasions ; no obligatory parties, and concerts 
of donna’s and buffo’s to crushed and mummied audiences. These 
were waived in favour of unceremonious invitations to partake of good 
fare and unfashionable mirth. On these occasions no one thought of 
leaving out rare Sam. Even if he made thirteen at a dinner-table, 
still it was no objection, for Sam was as good as two, which made all 
sfuare again; or he was counted for nobody, but went included with 
the makers of the party, and, of course, was not the odd man. He was 
everywhere vice-president, being allowed by each to be, like Themis- 
tocles, the second best. He was evidently the pivot round which the 
circle moved. If you went to one coterie you saw Sam ; if to another, 
though there might be a change of the set, you were still gladdened to 
meet Sam. The envious, indeed, called him tramps, spunge, burr, 
fixture, standing dish; but even envy courted his society, and for a 
long time could not so much as spoil a dinner upon Sam. He was not 
to be blown down by a breath, for he had taken root in the heart, or 
at least the void that passes for it; and if the root did not hold firm 
against a storm, it was not because he had not thrown out shoots and 
fibres enough to twine himself round any mortal heart, but because the 
heart was barren, and wanted soil for so generous a plant. 

It would be difficult to define his agreeable qualities, and to say in 
what his universal power of pleasing consisted. Was it his face, his man- 
ner, his conversation ! but these were only secondary to something from 
which his own animation, affability, and power of entertaining sprang ; 
something that was indexed in his whole address, that made it im 
sible to impute bitterness or duplicity to any thing that he said or did. 
You were prepared by his look for a good-natured observation, and 
when it came, you naturally coincided in the remark, for it was timely, 
and the speaker was in good faith, and no bad jadge of what influenced 
human opinions. But he was far from being a general panegyrist ; and 
there were such shades between his admiration ef a virtue and his 
palliation of a fault, as none but the blind could overlook. Of course 
his silence was severe censure ; but Sam seemed loth to exercise such 
jurisdiction ; his pride was in exalting human nature, and human na- 
ture was grateful to him as long as could be expected from human 
nature. ‘Thus I account for Sam’s growing in the hearts of his friends, 
until a sudden blast supplanted him from so arid a site. 

if we descend to particulars, Sam’s address was easy, free, and un- 
copied ; it had nothing austere or dignified. He entered a room like 
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one who enters a picture gallery, quite unabashed at the glances of the 


4 portraits, yet reverentially, and with the hope of gratification in his 


aspect. Life would have been a blank to him without society, and no 
one could more strictly worship the rules that tend to refine it. But, 
nevertheless, he was the veriest republican in conviviality that could 
be; for he admitted of no degrees in a drawing-room. He instantly 
levelled himself to the smallest in company, and paid no more defe- 
rence to the highest pretensions than to the most unassuming claims ; 
not even to fine women would he allow one jot more superiority than 
to the humblest candidate in the room. He deemed it a sneaking 
part to ingratiate himself with the weaker vessel; for he had no 
questionable maxims to inculcate, no ulterior views beyond mere 


‘cheerfulness; therefore, he did not seek tools in the other sex, but 


companions ; and in the simplicity of his heart contended, that the 
were not to be looked upon as grown children, and that those foibles - 
ought not to be flattered which have induced men of gallantry to rank 
them as such. 

Sam was further distinguished from a man of gallantry in being 
cruelly deficient in answering the minauderies of the fair, who tried to 
make him one. <A lady’s fan or glove might drop twenty times with- 
out creating a pause in his conversation ; if it was more inconvenient 
for the lady to stoop, he would pick it up, and present it, but always 
without compliment or parenthesis ; for he hated breaks in a dialogue, 
especially if they were artfully introduced; it was like the wilful 
snapping of a guitar-string in the midst of a melody. Again, his ser- 
vice to the ladies always went to the extent required, and no farther ; 
if a lady fainted, he would chuck the due portion of cold water in her 
face, and then consign her to female hands, without hanging over her to 
stamp his imagination‘with monumental images, and to compose prema- 
ture elegies. It was, therefore, time lost to try tricks with one who had 
such discretion as always to render the legally prescribed service, and no 
more. In cases of suffering, it mattered little whether it were an an- 
gelic creature er a puppy-dog ; Sam’s act was still that of a kind phy- 
sician, whatever degree of anxiety he might fee] for one more than 
the other. Some looked upon him as cold-hearted, beeause, while 
others turned with paraded solicitude, Sam had only done the needful, 
and made no more of the accident than it was worth, refusing to 
squander lavishly upon one object an overabundant stock of that sym- 
pathy that belonged in common to all suffering creation. 

One would have thought that this defect of politesse, or rather this 
impartial urbanity of manner, would have excluded him from general 
favour ; but it was no such thing. It caused him to steer clear of the 
shoals upon which others founder; for, thanks to the good sense of 
the softer sex, he was a more general favourite than half the cajoling, 
intriguing fellows that buzzed about them. Neither were there any 
jealousies in regard to one who seemed to have no exclusive partiali- 
ties. -No husband or brother secretly cursed him for his insinuating 
ways; no wife looked askance at him for seducing her husband from 
home. He was the friend of both sides of the house at once, and little 
miffs were sure to be forgotten the moment Sam’s honest face illumined 
the hearth ; not that he ever sat as umpire in family differences, but he 
had the enviable power of drawing off the thoughts from gloating upon 
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morbid fancies; of introducing a new train of pleasurable ideas; and 
of reconciling every one to himself, by calling forth his powers of 
amusing, till he made the very heart swell with the buoyancy of self- 
satisfaction, and then rise into the heavens with the expansion of be+ 
nevolence. : os ahs .: 

But though in company he professed liberty and equality in their 
greatest latitude, he was not free from an involuntary preference to 
the society of ladies; they were, in truth, the aristocrats of his com- 
munity. But there was nothing crafty or political in his devotion ; no 
compromise of principle ; no hope of reward for allegiance ; no han- 
kering after loaves and fishes. He did not court them as rulers of the 
roast or comptrollers of the tea-pot ; and though a constant diner-out, 
he never purchased a dinner by adulation to any of them. Aware of 
his bias towards female society, he did all in his power to restrain it 5 
but what could he do? The old man was strong in him, and his 
early prejudices, like those of a forsaken creed, were active long after 
his abjuration. Besides, there was something in the intellect of both 
sexes which divided his ideas, about the majesty of the people and the 
vox Dei, which his republican soul heard and felt in mixed assem~ 
blies. He thought it might be that there was one set of ideas in men, 
and another in women; and that these, like the opposite electricities, 
attracted each other, while, on the contrary, there existed a repulsive 
influence within certain bounds, between ideas emanating from the same 
sex. In his heart he doubted not but that his submissiveness was 
compensated by an equal deference on the part of the adverse sex, and 
he the less reluctantly paid his qualified homage to the petticoated 
half of the world. 

It was a bright evidence of the goodness of the human heart, that 
such a disposition should make its way as rapidly as it did ; but it was 
no less strong presumption of the fickleness of that heart, that it should 
so quickly withdraw its kindness from the object it had cherished. 
How it came about, poor Sam! that thou wert all at once forsaken, 
thy pleasant ways forgotten, and no pleader left- to remind the un- 
grateful of the good that thou hadst done them, is a tale that will 
not throw credit upon any one. It is a tale that thou never wouldst 
have told of thy fellow man. And though thy big heart must have 
often swollen with the sense of unmerited neglect, no one ever heard 
thy complaint, or ever found out that thou hadst conceived bitterness 
for their ungrateful desertion! Wherever thou art, oh! become not a 
misanthrope, but continue to dispense those gentle charities of which 
nature made thee her almoner! and though it is a something to have 
the heartstrings wrung from the objects round which they had twined, 
yet remember that a spirit like thine is made to diffuse itself largely, 
and to sow blessings with a liberal hand on every, however barren, 
soil! What better comfort canst thou promise to thyself ? What more 
healing balm ? 
pew age neenph ne oe Sam’s fall, and, as historians, shall 
point, there is auallihde’ vid aid due — peceegiahy sabe 
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facts, however, are undeniable. Sam has fallen from the sphere in 
which he shone, and no one knows what has become of this general 
guest sinc? the time in which his welcome was withdrawn. They saw 
the last of poor Sam when they discarded him; no one could give a 
better reason for this cruel conspiracy than his neighbour, and that 
was at best a pitiful acquiescence in the sentiments of others. 

To go back to the origin of this confederacy, we must record the ex- 
istence of two beings, as ill-organized for social intercourse as Sam was 
harmoniously adapted to that end. They were a brother and sister, of 
the name of Trapp, who had pushed their way into this pleasant 
throng, and strove hard against the stream to maintain their footing 
there ; for neither had a coalescing turn, and both had mean and fur- 
tive designs. They began by courting Sam’s society, as a stepping- 
stone to other connexions, and their attentions increased, in proportion 
as they found it a passport to general notice. Sam was deceived by © 
their civilities. While drinking Trapp’s claret, he could not consci- 
entiously suspect, that Trapp was merely using him as a stalking- 
horse ; but, as an open-hearted man, he fancied that these demonstra- 
tions proceeded from growing inclination, and he sought to requite 
them by a corresponding good-will. When his more mistrusting friends 
refused to chime in with his new associates, he did all that could be 
expected from a warm-hearted ally, and at length, by dint of good 
turns, brought the Trapps to be tolerated among his sect. 

It may be that he outstepped the bounds of prudence in prosecuting 
a good intention, and that he showed himself too warm an advocate in 
the cause of persons whom he knew so little of; and it might be that 
this uncalled-for good helped to rivet the suggestions that were after- 
wards flung out, of Sam’s partiality to Miss Trapp, a lady who must 
now come forward, to yield a clue to the explanation sought. And so, 
Alicia Trapp, spinster, step forth! cull up your best looks, and put on 
your most imposing attire, and stand at the bar of good-fellowship, 
and state why as genial a companion as ever lived should be black- 
beaned at your request? But, first of all, dismiss that tall, bambooed 
footman, who stalks behind you, like the guardian giant of a damsel 
in chivalrous romance, and seems to intimate that you cannot cross the 
street without danger to your charms! Be assured that you are safe 
in this refined and discerning age! And now, if you would but raise 
that deep veil of yours for one instant till we have inspected those 
formidable features, you may, with the full sanction of the whole 
court, drop it again for ever! As for your mincing step, retain it, in 
God’s name, with the rest of those acquired graces to which it is so 
much akin; and continue wisely to study every affected air that can 
possibly disguise the whim of nature, who was certainly doing journey- 
work for some Dutch virtuoso when she compounded your ensemble ! 
But forbear to prejudice your own case in those gruff gutturals; fee a 
practitioner to relate the facts, and save your modesty the repetition of 
those sundry little attentions with which you would have grafted Sam’s 
juicy heart upon the withered core of your own; by the enumeration 
and perversion of which you would have persuaded the world that Sam 
had trifled with your affections, when the truth is, that you have none 
to trifle with ; that you but gave in a most fraudulent schedule, when 
you returned advances of the same to the account of honest Sam. 
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Your heart did not break through his default, for why? There were 
never any issues, nor any outlays of feeling that could have caused a 
failure in that lifeless concern. 

It argues more for Sam’s good nature than a host of assertions, that 
he could have been suspected of an attachment to Miss Trapp, for 
there were so many contrasts between them, that it must have puzzled 
the best casuist, to find any one cause of affinity or mutual attraction, 
between two beings of such opposite elements. The most obvious of 
these contrasts, arose from her snarlish disposition, which loved to 
gather food to grow] over, from all the repositories of scandal in the 
parish. Of course she collected the garbage of The Age and Bull, as 
if it formed the substance of mental recreation in this life. She 
fitted and buzzed about like a large blue-bottle fly, leaving nothing 
but corruption wherever she alit; and it was as much as Sam could: 
do, to neutralize the effects of her tainting touch. But he did often 
stop the excursive career of the plague which she had spread ; and by 
confining it to one spot, by sifting and fumigating the infected object, 
he frequently removed the danger; and proved that the only quaran- 
tine to be enforced, was a rigid abstinence from such sources of 
calumny. As this was reading a lecture to one, at least his equal, if 
not his senior, it could only be done, with effect, in the most persuasive 
terms of friendly advice; and there was something so mitigating in 
Sam’s reproofs, that Miss Trapp could not but feel consoled, even 
when cheated of the pleasure of rending a character piece-meal, and 
shamed into acknowledging the badness of her authority. The more 
she admitted, the more Sam seasoned his rhetoric with the spice of 
commendation, till at last she hecame as docile as a tame rattle-snake, 
that parts with its venom as often as the Faquir presents the cotton-* 
ball for its imbibition, and then becomes, for a time, a safe play- 
fellow. But if Sam gloried in extracting the poison,and began to feel 
some interest towards his pupil, for so easily unlearning a vice; his 
false pupil no less gloried in fusién her master, and in retaining all 
the time that appetite for detraction which was nothing short of her 
ruling passion. Beware, my honest fellow, of the eoncentration of 
that venom which is gathering but a keener virus from every dis- 
appointed stroke ; and remember, that the viper first stings the bosom 
that has sheltered it! But thou wast all unaware and unguarded ! else 
what could induce thee to dance twice running, the same night “with 
Alicia on gh Was it because no one else would offer, and she sat 
like a Hin «6, who has lost his caste, looking desolately e the sports 
of his nation? Another evening too, what could betray thee to lead 
Miss Trapp to the piano, and to beg her to play, for she could thrum 
mechanically, and execute without taste or feeling? And if a bevy 


of disappointed girls did mar all thy good nature, by persuading the — 


player to add her croak to the jingle of wood and wire— i 
onus lay on thee to foil their sail, and to drag their pProomd so 
from the round stool, lest she should commit herself again? And to 
do it under pretence of consulting her upon a literary morceau !—as if 
her judgment were of value!—and as if thy appeal to it would not 
turn sour upon other hearts, as much as it proved luscious and i 
ee to the brain of Alicia! Where was thy Mentor then ? 
here was the zgis large enough to shield thee from jealous shafts? 
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No where ; as long as thy most deadly foe continued under the same 
protecting orb with thee. 

Next morning, at the breakfast table, Mr. Trapp opened his lips in 
a very unusual manner, to commence a fraternal objurgation, in the 
peremptory tone, which persons of that degree of consanguinity think 
themselves authorised to assume. ‘ Upon my soul, Alicia, it will not 
do; it does not please me at all—something too particular in- Mr- 
Debonair’s attentions—talked of openly—ought to keep a sharp look 
out—demand an explanation—honour concerned—imperative sense of 
duty ;” the gaps being filled up with mouthfuls of sausage and buttered 
toast; the whole making not a very connected, but a clearly intel- 
ligible discourse to the ears of his fair sister. Now this, however it 
might be intended, was one of the kindest speeches that had ever been 
addressed to her by her brother. It assumed the possibility of an 
event highly flattering to her charms, such as they were. Hitherto 
there had been a perfect amnesty of quizzing, on love affairs, between 
brother and sister, from very sincerity of soul, because each thought 
the other too little prepossessing to afford matter for a good hit; so 
that, joke or no joke, it was very complimentary in the brother to take 
it up in this way, and to announce it, however hypocritically, as an 
article of his faith, that she had at length achieved a conquest. It 
only remained for her, if she wished to prolong this most relishing 
remonstrance, to put on a conscious appearance, that her judge might 
be severe in proportion to her confusion, and charge her with more 
than the evidence warranted. She accordingly jingled the cups and 
saucers; allowed the teapot to run over; heaved a sigh of several- 
horse power; hid her face in her muslin, and blushed, as it were, 
behind the curtain; then threw her eyes directly on the carpet, with 
so much of the air of a convicted culprit, that an ordinary justice of 
the peace would have been satisfied of her guilt, and have immediately 
set about saddling somebody with the dreaded incumbranee on the 
parish. But'Trapp (Lord mend him!) had not faith, hope, or charity 
enough, to believe in his sister’s frailty; he was a very infidel as to 
her powers of temptation, by which reason the seéne was lost upon 
him. But though he was quite free from good-natured credulity in the 
womanly complexion and seductiveness of his sister, his disbelief did 
not shake the orthodoxy of the tenets which he had adopted, and 
which he was determined to maintain, if possible, with parchment or 
pistol, according as he found his opponent ill-disposed to either of those 
modes of settling the controversy. The assumptions that he had made 
of Sam’s giddiness were very liberal, and the conclusions he had 
drawn on that head, most logical. But as part of this inference was 
founded upon intuitive, as well as demonstrative knowledge, we must 
beg leave to borrow a loose leaf from the scrap-book of Mr. Trapp’s 
conscience, which fell out one day, as he was canvassing his grievances 
tous. The inscribed syllogism ran thus :—Debonair takes me for an 
honest fellow—therefore, Debonair is a fool. If Debonair can be 
gulled in so plain a humbug, he may easily be caught in a more com- 
plex noose :—Ergo, &e. As to his sister, the sorites might be dis- 
entangled thus:—Alicia must be got rid of: none but a fool will have 
her: no one ever endured her so long as Debonair. Debonair is a 
most consummate fool; ut supra:—Ergo, Debonair must have her. 
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2ndly. She has floundered on very well so far; but she wants tact to 
clinch the business: my maneuvres might assist her. Maneuvring 
with a fool is a sure affair:—Ergo, &c. sen 
Now it is clear, from all this, that there was no necessity for the 
catechist to outstrip the limits of modest suspicion, and to arraign the 
would-be sinner more austerely than her father confessor could have 
done. Trapp, therefore, modestly contented himself in demanding— 
whether there was, or had been, any thing in it? Whether Mr. 
Debonair had made any overtures? if he had broached the tender 
subject? if he had entered upon the point at issue? To all which 
Alicia made such faint and compromising denials, that Trapp must 
have been the veriest churl in being, if he had not persisted in assert- 
ing that things had gone too far between them; that they had passed 
the point where it became him, as a brother anxious for his sister’s 
happiness, and three per cent consols, to interfere: and interfere he 
would, by heaven! by asking Mr. Debonair to partake of venison 
two days running, that he might have an opportunity of declaring and 
consummating his purpose; and then, by ! somebody’s honour 
would be in jeopardy, if nothing came of it! This was a kind warning 
to Miss Trapp to prepare for action ; and she did dispose every thing 
in array, from her girdle even to her garters. It turned out, by the 
most fortuitous premeditation, that no one could be found disengaged 
to join these parties, and consequently Sam had two long téte-a-tétes 
with Alicia, during an after-dinner nap, in which the brother chose to 
indulge. We have been able to collect abundance of testimony from 
Miss Trapp’s green bag, relative to these most critical interviews, 
from which it appears, that much impropriety was then enacted. We 
shall state the special instance in our own way, that we may not offend 
public decorum, by using the broad and equivocal epithets with which 
her story was surcharged. It seems, that towards the close of the 
second evening, the conversation turned upon lap-dogs, dpropoer toa 
lionated whelp of that denomination, that nuzzled himself on Miss 
Trapp’s knees, and by his size, posture, and other incongruities, com- 
pletely burlesqued the old allegory, of the lord of the shaggy mane, 
crouching harmless before virgin purity. Debonair openly professed 
his dislike, not of the natural, but of the artificial brood; assuredly 
from no envious feeling at the cur’s situation, but from his respect for 
all that bore the form of human creature; because he could not bear 
to see it degraded by the freedoms of a favoured brute, that was itself 
degenerated by the adoption of human whims and fashions. In accord- 
ance with this feeling, Sam spoke warmly against the waste of 
sentiment, between a ladv and a beast incapable of returning his 
gown so that it became imperative on Miss Trapp to renounce the 
og, orthe man. Jn this tender contest, the dog had undoubted] 
the best right to be preferred ; for he had partaken of her bed aha 
aap ay sraneh to anger prescriptive right to Doctor’s Commons 
ire, supposing that he had reason—or money enough—to 
prosecute his claims. But Miss Trapp had laid é¢ ont, for the future, 
in a different way ; and had resolved that a dog should never come 
between her and the more dignified object of her choice—a husband ; 
so the dog was to be kicked @ mensd et thoro, with as little com- 
punction as Old Simon, the wooden man of the Fabliaux,. was 
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consigned to the flames, the moment his mistress had obtained a more 
agreeable substitute of flesh and blood. Miss Trapp, therefore, in 
the softest growl] imaginable, declared, that “ a dog should never be 
the cause of dissension in the family in which she happened to be 
domesticated; for that she would turn him off, as in duty bound, 
whenever he was proscribed by those who had a right to dictate,” and 
suiting the action to the word, she jerked the unconscious Leo from 
his nestling place. The dog, as was very natural, gave a how! at the 
presentiment of his approaching disgrace ; and Sam, feeling himself 
the cause of the animal’s sufferings, stooped to mitigate the pang by 
a caress; whereupon Leo, stung to the quick with jealousy and 
revenge, made a desperate snap at the fingers of the rival who had 
supplanted him, and drew blood from honest Sam's fore-finger. To 
start up witha scream, and to utter the most doleful lamentation ; 
and to hang upon Sam’s arm, and to wipe the blood off with her lace 
apron; and to—all but kiss the bleeding wound; were but the affair 
of a moment to Alice: and, when she had. spotted over her entire 
garment, to continue to my-dear him, while she vowed the nasty 
monster should swing before morning, were but the affair of the next— 
half-hour. — | : | 

Sam protested against the strangulation of the cur, as it was not 
mad, but only ill-bred ; and did let slip the declaration, that he might 
be proud of the accident that had shown his dear Miss Trapp in so 
amiable a light. To this Miss Trapp sighed, or hiccupped, and threw 
down her eyes; which tropes Sam answered, by begging her not to 
take on so, for a gash that a strip of rag would effectually staunch. A 
new directien being thus given to her sad thoughts, she hastened to 
show her contempt of cambric and muslin, by tearing up several 
breadths, to make bandages for Sam’s finger. The disfigurement of a 
gown or apron was not to be placed in competition with the prize she 
played for. But, lo! it would not do, without a cap to keep all snug ; 
so, strit-strit-strit, went her softest leather glove, to form a purse, or 
finger-bag, for Sam’s digit. But, behold! it was too tight, and small, 
for so big a finger ; and, to add to her mishaps, by dint of fumbling, 
and stretching, and working it too much, it became too wide, and 
would not fit. These trifles are only worth relating, in:so far as 
they show, that Miss Trapp had none of the spirit of augury about 
her, or else she would have divined from those omens, that all her 
labour of love, towards a part even of Sam, was unavailing; what 
‘ then could she expect in the whole? But if she wanted augury, in 
lieu she had downright generalship enough to know, that the out- 
works must be secured, before the citadel can be stormed; and she 
sought to get possession of Sam’s finger-ends, as the weakest points 
from which to assail his heart. With this view, she forcibly occupied 
his hand, inverted the dismantled finger, and would have carried the 
remainder by assault, but that he resolutely withdrew his detach- 
ments, protected them by a breast-work of silk handkerchief, and 
manfully entrenched them in his breeches-pocket ; determined, like a 
prudent commander in like circumstances, to call home his scattered 
troops, and not to be seduced, by any ruse of his antagonist, to com- 
mit himself to a close engagement under disadvantages. Foiled thus 
in her stratagems to draw him out, and not daring to send. her 
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skirmishers so near head-quarters, whither his outpost had retreated, 
she had recourse to the ordinary shifts of diplomacy in like cases, and 
prepared herself for a feint. It would have come on in the right 
time; when her services were rejected; when her nerves, that had 
been strung beyond their pitch to aid him, were now suddenly relaxed ; 
when multiplied stains of blood flickered on her dizzy sight. When 
all these are considered, it must be admitted, that the occasion full 
warranted the expedient, especially as it was met with a show a 
promise of success, that would have rendered it bad policy to abandon 
the measure; for simple-hearted Sam, blinded by gratitude, and 
rceiving no cold water at hand, as a last resource, seized Miss 
rapp’s unreluctant hand, and gently implored her not to faint. 
While he hung over her reclining person, shedding the honey-dew of 
Dbenignity, in the softest words of blandishment and comfort—to man 
the whole catastrophe—in dropt brother Trapp, rubbing his eyes, and 
yawning like a cod’s-head in a fishmonger’s shop. He had heard the 
scream—the bustle—and protracted his entrance for a time, no doubt 
expecting to see fine things going on. He was apparently not dis- 
| appointed ; for, with an affected start, a well toned exclamation, and 
. a look of surprise, all in the style of an accused pickpocket, he 
ushered in the last act of the piece, now fast drawing towards its 
denouement. Sam started too, for he was somewhat flurried at 
| Trapp’s evident mistrust or artifice ; but determined to intercept his 
_ retreat, and to make him see things in their true light, upon the spot. 
. But it is a hard task to explain the commonest occurrence to unwilling 
ears; particularly when the very witness you summon half-swoons 
away at a home question, and is but little anxious for your excul- 
pation. Sam laid all the fault upon the dog; but his judge, less 
charitable, was mute, and would believe that there was more harm 
done than a dog could do; and Miss Trapp looked for all the world 
as if she meant to turn approver, and to own herself an accessary, for 
the sake of convicting the principal, and clearing the dog of the 
capital charge. 

It was evident, by the first words that fell from Tra p’s magisterial 
lips, that Sam had not made out his defence—if defence it were. 
) “* Good God! Mr. Debonair, is this a time for explanation? when m 
poor sister—delicacy might suggest the propriety of deferring—-though 
it appears odd, very odd indeed. Alicia, my dear, you had better 
retire, since Mr. Debonair insists—” Mr. Debonair could insist upon 
nothing, after that, but retiring himself, and postponing his plea. The 
court was adjourned; but it was evident that the information of 
Alicia and the dog would be taken, and sent up to the grand jury. 
: soy i, whither - your wits st ing? What g 
ury wou e cognizance of such ° | 
| reply, whether they wks a grand j ee matters not, ¥ 
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in favor of their circumstantiality. The first grand count was for a 
felony, in stealing a certain commodity from Miss Trapp’s person ;_ to 
wit, a quantity of heart, be the same more or less, value five shillings. 
The second was for a trespass, in deflowering her apron, by spilling 
thereon certain drops of blood, to the great damage and disrepute of the 
aforesaid owner. Then followed the minor counts for misdemeanours, 
for doing and not doing, &c.; and at the foot of all was tacked the cost 
of muslin, cambric, and leather, lost by the plaintiff in swaddling the 
defendant's finger: and I assure you, by the time these counts, in 
various editions, had circulated among the members of the above high 
tribunal, there was no small degree of odium and prejudice excited 
against the traverser. But again I repeat, it matters not, who the 
judges were, nor what the accusation was; nor how the case was made 
out; nor what the verdict may have been ; for all this has nothing to 
do with Sam’s disgrace: nor should we ever have detailed it, even as 
an episode, and would now scratch the whole story from our pages, 
but for the strict duty that devolved upon us, as matter-of-fact 
historians, to account for the remotest cause of the prejudice against 
poor Sam. It arose not from his jilting Miss Trapp; to give the 
harshest name to his alleged offence—for we will be bound to say, 
that such an event would have reinstated him in the good graces of 
all, whom he had alienated by his attentions to her; while with ail 
the rest, a word from honest Sam would have dispersed her insinu- 
ations against him ; for as it was, they were never thoroughly believed ; 
and for every tirade against him, there was a load of diatrides 
against his defamers. 

When exile, by this species of ostracism, was enforced against Sani, 
the Trapps were no more thought of than if they had never existed ; 
or else, depend upon it, they would have been included. No! We 
are anxious to exonerate the world, with all its caprice and injustice, 





eapp’s); by dint of repétition and amplification, he did persuade 
Ed ior A: not what he appeared, and out of this 
perstiasion immediately resulted the inquiry which cashiered him ; 
and that was, who coul ee ee 
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t Trapp spirited on the question, by mightily incommoding himself 
haere faba the man wa that had (not) made pretensions to his 
sister, and called upon several of Sam’s intimates for precise informa- 
tion on that head. But no one could tell Sam’s adjuncts, style, or 
pedigree. They knew very well what he was; for nature had 80 
clearly printed gentleman on his noble brow, and had given him 
besides such letters patent, in the manners and sentiments of a man 
of honour, that the blazonry of the herald-office could not have added 
one iota to bis real respectability; but the importance of who or 
what, in forensic language, is widely different. The first interrogative 
pronoun, it seems, possesses the power of annihilation, by making its 
relative nobody, whereas the last can take no such liberty with its 
relations. On this occasion, the little, crooked, impertinent thing ran 
from house to house, implicating me one who had ever countenanced 
his discarded relative, thus: “How did you become acquainted with 
this interloper ? On whose recommendation did you receive him?” 
And each catechumen who had promoted Sam’s reception, and who 
could not directly and properly answer the spiteful interrogation, was 
pronounced a particeps criminis by this whole tribe of who-ridden 
catechists. 

The very sectary who had paved his introduction, who might have 
prided himself upon his judgment, could tell no more of Sam than that 
he had met him in a stage-coach, or on board a steam-packet, and 
invited him to his house in return for some civility ; but even he, in 
his threatened fulmination against a heretic, was afraid of provoking, 
by contumacy, the Holy Inquisition, and of falling under the same 
ban of excommunication as Sam, should’ he stand up in defence of 
him. Thus Sam, having no sponsor nor voucher, was cast, like an 
unbaptized abomination, out of the pale of the communion, and over- 
whelmed with all the indignities that ignorance and bigotry could heap 
upon him. 

How it happened that so frank a fellow should not have confided 
all about himself to his friends, is a question that he alone can solve: 
probably he was too much a citizen of the world to individualize 
persons or places, too little of an egotist to distinguish the first 
singular when there were so many third persons of vastly more histo- 
rical importance. I have heard him speak like Plutarch of the heroes 
and brief monarchs of the late war; but he so backed his speech with 
authorities, that.none sould tell whether his knowledge was reading 
or observation ; and he always foiled the inquisitive by interposing a 
prince or field-marshal between himself and his challenger, giving 
some trait of his highness or his grace, in reply to a question about 
himself. It may be, that he was content to enter the portal, without 
penetrating into the temple of friendship; and it may be, that his 
acquaintance allowed him access to the state-rooms, while they inhos- 
pitably ‘excluded him from the resting-chambers of their hearts. 
Nothing is certain by the sequel, except that his philosophy, whether 
built 20 natural reserve or deep knowledge of mankind, was well- 
founded ; that he was right in withholding his secret from the world, 
and in letting them know no more of his rank, estate, and circum- 


stances, than they could glean from his coat, occasional coach-hire, 
and rarer tavern treats. ee 
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But a secret is not to be kept with impunity from the curious. As 
long as they hoped to wheedle him out of it they showed him but the 
fairer countenance—for there is something piquant in mystery. But. 
when, by the smothered, scattered, broken cry, it became evident that 
the pack were at default, and that his incog. could not be scented out,, 
they conceived suspicion and ill-will, in proportion to their former 
reliance and partiality. Invitations ne longer showered upon hin— 
smiling aspects no longer greeted him—studied neglects were heaped. 
upon him. Still the rupture might have been accommodated by 
friendly intercession, for no open insult had ever branded him ;. but, 
prying meanness at length gave the coup-de-grdce to the martyr,. 
whom torture only hardened against confession; and Trapp, ‘Trapp. 
his denouncer, humanely became his executioner. 

This gentleman still affected to be concerned in discovering who he 
was that had presumed to engage his sister’s affection, without—ren- 
dering himself liable to an action. Forced thus to make it an affair 
of honour, by the impossibility.of making it one of petty-fogging, he. 
palled his courage to the full cock, and resolved upon a meeting with 
Sam. Indeed, two things rendered it almost imperative that he 
should ; the first was, that his own bustling activity, in impeaching 
another, had committed him with the world as a man who wanted 
courage to redress an injury—the second was, that his sister’s equi-. 
vocating looks and half replies rendered it just supposable that the 
match might still be concocted, by a little resolute behaviour at the- 
proper juncture. His heart, blowing hot and cold with the same 
breath, whispered him, that a man will do a great deal to escape 
being shot at. To compound, therefore, between his heart, his sister’s 
riddance, and the world’s opinion, he resolved to seek out Sam at his 
lodging, and to ask him who he was, in tlre fittest place for such a 
home question, previously to adjourning to Chalk-farm, and putting: 
it to him there. 

One wet Monday, when the streams of pouring rain had swept the 
very plodding Jew from off the flags, and the sound of old clothes no 
longer reminded us of Joseph’s many-coloured coat, for the sake of 
which his brother-brokers sold him; when the very ballad-singer 
lacked courage to expose his dripping person in the running channel, 
that he might excite the pity of the dry and sheltered—on such a day, 
when the slaves of cupidity and want had housed themselves wherever: 
they could—Trapp forsook his comfortable dwelling to enclose himself 
in a damp hackney-coach, ordering the soaked pilot of the ark to 
ferry him to Mr. Debonair’s habitation. To his inquiry, the suborned 
ehambermaid distinctly replied,“ Not at home.” “ Not at home such 
a day as this! Impossible! my good girl. I must see him on particular 
business. Which is his apartment?” demanded Trapp, brow-beating 
the witness, who was quite unaceustomed to be cross-examined in her 
fibs, and who would not, for her salvation, have reiterated the falsehood, 
which she unscrupulously told on her direct examination ; for the fact 
was, she had only sold her conscience to lie in those three precise 
words, “ Not at home,” and these she had repeated so often, that she 
really could do it with a good face, but not one syllable more. Be- 
sides, there was a degree of honesty in the lie that supported her so 
far. Debonair had stipulated with her mistress, that he should be 
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invariably denied, and the mistress had hired the maid on that under- 
standing ; so that it was but fulfilling a contract to lie in the first 
instance. But the articles of agreement, unfortunately, stated nothing 
about persisting in the negation, which shows how negligently some 
contracts are drawn up. Sam had consulted no authority, legal or 
clerical, in the framing of the agreement, because be knew, without 
them, that it would be unjust and intolerant to enforce it against the 
conscience of any poor dependant; but exclusive of his bargain with 
the housekeeper, he had tendered a special indemaity to the maid, to 
buy absolution to her soul, if she would so far risk it on his account 
as constantly to"deny him. ‘The devil alone stood by and signed the 
stipulation, unseen by the parties. So that Sam sat, all day long, 
quite secure in mind from every intruder; and might, according to 
the compact, have so sat till the day of judgment, (that being the 
sotulandial for such writs,) but that the said attesting officer, in the 
company of Trapp, sought to summon Sam, long before his time, to 
account for another not less deadly sin. 

There is no plea to excuse the immorality he committed in evading 
impertinence, but the example of all the bishops of the old or new 
proprietorship, who all occasionally do the like. This was the whole 
amount of the duty which Sam abstracted from the customs levied by 
society; but is thére a legislator that does not cheat the treasury of 
truth as mueh? If truth is a tax that cannot always conveniently be 
paid, in what ease may it be more justifiably denied than when it is 
tevied at your door by some importunate collector, for the. object of 
annoying you, and feeding a set of officious meddlers with your con- 
cerns? ‘Trapp was at once a collector of truths and a distributer of 

— falsehoods, consequently a meddler high in office; and on this eceasion 
being thwarted in the execution of his duty, he determined to distrain 
for the tax and eosts; and having commenced by levying from the 
maid the full truth of Sam’s /ocale, he mounted up to the two-pair 
landing, and placed his sacrilegious hand upon the handle of the front 
door, * * * * Was there no genius, good or bad, to arrest his 
progress ; or to whisper to him, as he passed the usual limits of exotic 
residence, that he might be intruding upon the haunts of poverty and 
embarrassment? Something of the kind did flash across his mind; 
but it was unattended with the reflection, that Avs was not the soul to 
comfort the distressed, or to soothe the shame of detected penury. 
Something more flashed also upon his mind’s eye as he gained the 
first floor—forsooth, that his intrusion fairly entitled him to be kicked 
down stairs, and he paused a moment, as if scanning the altitude of the 
flight. It was a formidable precipice ; but spite and curiosity now lent 
wings to his design, and forward he dashed, collecting courage as he 
rose, and as the height of his probable fall increased, till, most 
singular to say,on the second lobby he felt himself twice the man that 
he had been on the first—measuring, no doubt, the resentment of the 
mig a by the apparent humbleness of his means. And were 

» trapp; were it true that indigence is ever patient of 

wrong, what, in the name of Heaven, authorised you to reduce your 
fi ponies to that indigenec, by taking from him the name and credit, 
Me “ vet pase BS Kg of a man in easy circumstances? Was 
pe of insulting him with impunity, that you dared. to 
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destroy one of the most beautiful illasions of life—that of a poor and 
happy man—that of a gay and cheerful companion, spreading happi- 
ness abroad, while misery and want were depressing him in secret ? 
But, out! your hand was upon the handle; let us usher you in, pos- 
sessed as you are by the demon, who supplies the boldness that your 
nature wants! 

“ What! hey! he! how the deuce? who the devil—?” exclaimed 
Sam, for he had caught a view of the club-foot,and naturally exorcised’ 
the owner in such terms, for bringing Trapp to intrude upon his 
privacy. 

* Beg pardon, my dear friend—no offence—I hope I dont—came- 
on vital business—heard yeu were at home, walked up without cere- 
mony,” mambled Trapp and his prompter between them. 

‘‘ Certainly, sir; if you have any thing to justify this breach of 
etiquette, speak it,” sternly answered Debonair, who stood in his 
dressing gown, holding a camel-hair brush in one hand and a tobaceo- 
pipe in the other ; having bounced up from one of the awkwardest 
attitudes in which human dignity can be surprised, with the ful} 
assurance that this pimping scoundrel had witnessed his entire per- 
formance—as he had in reality. For Sam, conelading that. no one 
but the maid could have the hardihood to bolt in upon him, and the 
maid being in his secret and in his pay, as we have intimated, had 
been unwilling to destroy, on her account, one of the finest samples of’ 
a grin that human invention had ever conjured up. Truly it was a 
most comie scene, that might have terminated amicably enough in # 
dowawright fit of laughter, had the devil permitted his demented pupil 
te give way to such conciliatory mirth. Figure to yourself Debonair, 
sitting before a toilet-glass, his hair brushed up in poreupine fashion, 
his neck bare, and his left elbow, the hand of which held an inverted 
pipe over a pewter-quart, poised over the table—making a most ludi- 
erous grimace, and chuckling fitfally at his own image, and the fancied 
sophistication of the beer—while, stroke by stroke, he transferred 
the pattern of his most original prize-grin to the cover of a papier- 
maché snuft-box, fixed at bis right hand; and went on workmg and 
grinning intermittently, til the reflection of 'Frapp’s ugly visage in the 
glass, as he turned to it to refresh his imagination, made him jump up 
’ like one who sees the devil or an apparition, and conjure it in the way 
we have stated. | 

While the usual hems and haws are going forward on one side, and 
a few impatient demonstrations on the other, we will endeavour to de- 
scribe the internal feelings of both, without which the ensuing scene 
would be unintelligible. We will begin with those of Debonair, beeanse 
they are the less complex, although the more comprehensive. In the 
first place, he felt that his sceret was divulged, and that it would be 
absolate deceit to fabricate any tales to disguise it. On his littered 
table lay all the implements of a handicraft; paints and varnishes, pots 
and saucers, and boxes innumerable; some yet featureless, others 
glaring with the likenesses of Paul Pry, Tim , Doctor Syntax, 
and other worthies, but far the greater number with original miodels 
of the broad grin, delineated from his own inimitable essays in the 
mirror: seattered among these were all the variety of fancy articles 
that require the ‘ornamenting of the brush, forming together a little 
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repository that might have graced an angle of the Bazaar, and en- 
titling Sam torank among the operative toymen of a certain line. He 
was, in honest truth, a journeyman, an unprivileged one, too, who took 
in work that demanded greater genius and less payment than that of 
regular artificers. We have since interrogated some of his employers, 
and learned in part his dealings, and found that nothing but the most 
undeviating industry could have enabled him to earn a competence at 
this trade, if it be indeed true that he had neither half-pay nor annuity 
in addition. 

He stood now, without any of the pride of commercial importance, 
in the midst of his wares, while many cogitations succeeded cach other 
in his mind. Theocular attestation of Trapp, while it confirmed the 
futility of concealment, was not the first suspicion that he had con- 
person of his detection. As his friends withdrew their countenance, 
and closed their doors upon him, he could only account for this sudden 
dereliction by imagining that an accident, or the gossip of a dealer, had 
exposed the shifts to which he was reduced, and that some busy fellow 
had published it to the world, which world, as they generally do, had 
made his poverty a sufficient reason for excluding him from their fel- 
lowship. How he resented this treatment may be inferred from his 
mode of receiving their invitations ; for, as he never accounted it an 
obligation tobe asked out to dine or enliven a party, so he never felt 
aggrieved when omitted, nor was he ever disposed to quarrel with any 
one for neglect. He could not, however, but feela share of contempt 
for those who had founded their alienation upon such wretched grounds. 
Instead of being lowered by his poverty, he felt himself infinitely a 
greater man than any of those who had made it the measure of his 
worth. He was now ready to profess it openly, since his manly con- 
cealment had miscarried. As for the individual before him, Sam’s 
honest heart attributed to him no share in this visitation but his own 
lawful quota, in so suddenly falling off from the pressing host to the 
shying acquaintance. Some excuse for him, in addition to the general 
conspiracy, might be assigned in the affair of the bit finger; but as 
Sam, to avoid misconception, had twice called upon Trapp, and been 
twice denied, without Trapp’s ever seeking the promised explanation, 
it was natural to think that his most absurd whimsies had blown by, 
and that he preferred relinquishing the acquaintance to the shame of 
exposing them. This mode of meanly absconding from a partnership 
without settling his accounts, only made Sam doubly despise the de- 
serter; so that, when Trapp pushed into his apartment so rudely, Sam 
saw before him the most contemptible of his late fickle friends actually 
taking a greater liberty with him than the most privileged intimate 
could assume ; and his soul was wroth, not that Trapp should seek an 
explanation, but that he should do it in so ungentlemanly a way! not 
bre neh Wheres aa Perth that he shee de 
“ Woe beto you, Trapp if what * eons ra ee ee as 
to palliate your impu ence ” : ST tee 

rapp’s reflections were more fugitive, and muc i 
embody in description. However, if it be beinaie sind thet baths 
set out upon this expedition, as an envoy, to manage the concerns of 
three different powers—the world, that insisted peremptorily upon his 
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challenging Debonair ; his sister, who insisted, right or wrong, on De- 
bonair’s proposing for her; and his own heart, which plotted much, 
but insisted upon no sine qué non but his bodily safety—we may be 
able to account for the sudden revolution in his plans, without having 
recourse to the theological hypothesis, that the Tempter, who accom- 
panied him, led him into successive scrapes with the hope of producing 
a duel, that he might pounce upon the honourable survivor ; but find- 
ing his principal shrink back for want of boldness, suggested to him 
new devices, with a view of getting his neck broke thtough the win- 
dow. I say, though the nodus is “ tali dignus vindice,” and though 
his interposition seems absolutely requisite to produce the instantaneous 
reversal in Trapp’s decisions, as well as to extricate.him from a most 
perplexing hobble, only to involve him in a worse ; still I do not think 
that the profane have any right to call in the intervention of superna- 
tural powers, as long as they can assign even inadequate secondary 
causes for human actions. According to probability, then, Trapp had 
seen at a glance the whole truth of Sam’s circumstances, and concluded 
that it would be as rash as superfluous to ask him who he was. It was 
as plain as life that he was a beggarly artist ; and if Trapp wavered 
one moment in thinking him a dilettante toyman, he was reconfirmed 
the next by Sam’s disorder and irritation in his first impression. This 
full eviction of his recent surmises, along with the stout carriage of the 
detected pauper, seconded the prudent counsel of his heart as to him- 
self. As for his sister, it was scarce worth while risking a duel to 
constrain a beggar to make offers to her, when he felt assured that she 
would prove the sturdiest recusant on learning the truth. And as to the 
world, his measures were taken in a trice—how to reinstate himself in 
its good opinion, and to sink Sam from ever rising up in judgment 
against him; and those were (for we—I hate to be singular, like a 
quaker, in my pronouns—are a minimum of the world, and can vouch 
for his having resorted to the iniquitous measure) to represent Sam 
as a needy adventurer, whom he had compelled to apologise in his very 
garret for his presumptuous pretensions to Miss Trapp. Thus the in- 
terests of all his clients being attended to, it only remained for him 
by no misconduct of his own to spoil the happy issue which he antici- 
pated to his diplomacy. It was obvious that all mention of Chalk 
Farm must be suppressed, nay, every thing that could in the remotest 
manner lead to it, even the name of Alicia Trapp. But how in the 
world account for the vital business which had led him to violate the 
sanctuary of seclusion, without referring to the only cause that could 
possibly excuse him, was in truth a fresh perplexity, that once more 
made him measure, in imagination, the altitude of the stair-case and 
window, and shudder at the idea of being upon the second floor. 

How we came to learn the mode in which he extricated himself from 
this awful predicament, and to grasp the mental process by which he 
arrived at an apology, was not through the preaching of the prompter, 
whom, for the satisfaction of the pious, we have all along devoutly 
supposed to have instigated these evil doings, but partly through our 
own sagacity, partly through a short statement which Sam did us the 
honour of transmitting to our hands some time after his retreat from 
his invaded quarters, God knows whither. : 
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We will stake our chance of immortal fame against a small portion 
of the legal eurrency, that these were the associations which suggested 
Trapp’s exeuse—“ All the parties are disposed of, myself, my sister,. 
and the world; they must be reserved topics ; on whom, then, am I to 
rely? Is there any one else implicated in that d—d drawing-room 
affair? The dog! the dog foreed into this scrape. Why might not 
the dog help us out of it? The dog shall serve my turn ; let him limp 
through it as he may, and be hanged to-morrow, if necessary, to cor- 
roborate my story.” I do not say that this was the precise train and 
wording of this extempore pretext, but that it was a similar elain of 
ideas, evineing considerable analytical talent in Trapp, who, in reply 
to the iterated question what his business was, bolted out the following 
words :— 

“ My business is—a—one of anxiety—a—but I beg you will not— 
a—alarm yourself unnecessarily. The dog—a—has shown—a—symp- 
toms of madness;—a—and I could not rest satisfied until I had satis- 
fied myself of the state of your—a—hand. That’s all.” 

Debonair sprang from his seat like an enraged whig; for though he 
was a good-natured man, he had none of the facility which is attri- 
buted to that character, of being gulled by a paltry evasion: he rose 
in a passion, and actually premeditated the execution of Trapp’s 
worst fears. Trapp, too, had started up, to avoid being taken at a dis- 
advantage; but a sudden flood of dignity rising above Sam’s ire, he 
politely pointed to a chair, and said, “ Pray be seated, Mr. Trapp; 
collect yourself a little; I am quite disposed to yield you a patient 
hearing. If you have any explanation to demand, pray come to it at 
once ; you cannot possibly have sought mie solely with the view you 
mention ?”’— Solely, upon my honour,” answered Trapp, deceived by 
the mildness of the foregoing tones into an idea that he had imposed 
upon the speaker, whose intelleet he had undervalued, for reasons before 
adduced. Sam immediately added, 

“ ‘Then it is the most exeerable subterfuge I have ever heard, and 
your impertinenee is inexcusable. I renounce your acquaintance en- 
tirely, sir, after this paltry conduct; and, to prevent my terminating 
it in the proper way, withdraw, sir, instantly.” — 

The whole infinitive limb of this speech sounded like nothing but 
stairs and windows on Trapp’s tympanum. And though the indiea- 
tive and imperative were mighty harsh moods, as here used, still the 
alternative between walking gently threugh a door, or flying, sars 
parachate, through a window; between descending, step by step, @ 
stairease, and being tumbled headlong down the same, was not, in hi 
opinion, to be rashly rejected; besides, the affront in the noxious 
clauses might be as well noticed te-merrow, in a week, a month, or 
never, if Debonair never recovered his feoting in society. He there- 
fore, availed himself of the permission given him, and sneaked: out of 
the door, cursing the audacity which he had mistaken for courage, and 
a re in his heart that he was both a coward and a raseal. 

To these conscious eharacteristies he added that mean reporter 
of what he had seen, and what he had no¢ Shanes In conse- 
quence of which Debonair was irrevocably banished from hia circle, if 
their coldness had not already placed polar barriers between him’and 
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them. They had exiled him on suspicion, because they could not find 

out whe he was; and, instead of revising, they sanctioned anew the 

sentence when they discovered the whole truth of their prying query. 
That it was a most unjust post facto law, made for his particular 

case, to punish him for having onee committed the error of forming 

intimacies with a heartless people, is unquestionable ; but it is not near 

so certain that the greater severity of the sentence has not fallen upon 

the judges rather than upon the judged: and that numbers have not, 

long ere this, missed Debonair’s power of amusing infinitely more than 


he ever can have missed their complaisance and mahogany tables. 
_ Minuaum. 




















DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S LECTURES, 


ON 


COMPARATIVE AND HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


[According to our promise, we return to our task of reporting the opinions, and the 
accumulated information, of these very interesting lectures. } 


Arter having stated the phenomena which are peculiar to life, 
and which constitate it, Dr. Smith proceeded to point out the charac- 
ters which distinguish animal from vegetable life. He showed that 
the animal possesses two faculties of which the vegetable is destitute : 
that the phenomena of life are precisely the same in both these classes 
of living beings; up to a certain point: but that beyond that point the 
animal indicates two additional phenomena, of which there is no 
manifestation in the plant. | 3 

It was next observed, that the possession of these additional faculties 
necessarily modifies the whole economy of the being to whom they are 
communicated ; and that all the varieties of organization by which the 
animal is distinguished from the vegetable, and by which one animal 
is distinguished from another, are the result of adaptations which are 
indispensably required to adjust the conditions of life in general, to 
the conditions of animal life in particular. As this-modification of 
the general functions of life, by the communication of the special 
functions of animal life, is one of great. interest, we shall follow Dr. 
Smith through the illusteations he gave of this subject, especially as 
the manner in which this was done led him to exhibit a general view of 
the organs and functions of the animal body. ) 

It was stated, that the structure of vegetables is remarkably 
uniform: in external configuration, and ia sensible properties, they 
differ much from each other; but in structure, the similarity of this 
whole elass is striking. In animals, the diversity of structure in the 
different tubes is infinite; and that diversity, in external configuration, 
is in general connected without very important differences in internal 
structure: the external diversity is indeed the result of the internal 
erganization. ‘The simple structure of the vegetable, adequate to its 
simple funetions, allows of uniformity in the organization of the class: 
the complicated faeulties of the animal require numerous and com- 
plicated organs. re 
The vegetable is fixed to one spot: the materials adapted to its 
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nourishment are contained in the soil: its roots are the organs by 
which its nutricient matter is absorbed: hence it must always be in 
contact with its nutricient matter, and can therefore need no organs 
for containing it. But animals are not attached to the soil: they 
possess the property of locomotion: in beings thus constituted, it is 
not possible that their nourishment should be absorbed from the earth. 
The addition of this faculty of locomotion, renders a modification of 
that of nutrition indispensable. Beings which continually change 
their place, must be provided with the means of transporting, along 
with themselves, the nutriment necessary for their support. In general, 
that provision is made by furnishing them with an internal cavity, 
within which they deposit the substances prepared for their nourish- 
ment. In the coats which form the walls of this cavity, are placed the 
orifices of vessels which absorb the nutritive particles. This cavity 
with its contents, is to the animal what the soil is to the vegetable : its 
absorbing vessels constitute, in the expressive language of Boerhaave, 
the internal roots of the animal. 

Many of the lower tribes of animals, those especially which inhabit 
water, and derive their nourishment from the vegetable and animal 
matter held in solution by this fluid, (for it is an error to suppose that 
any animal is nourished by pure water alone,) are, in this respect, in 
circumstances precisely similar to the vegetable. They are constantly 
in contact with the nutricient particles from which they derive their 
sustenance. Accordingly they are furnished with no internal cavity 
for containing their food. They are composed of a gelatinous homo- 
geneous mess, the porous texture of which is endowed with the 
property of imbibing from the surrounding element the nutricient 
particles necessary to maintain its integrity. Of these animals, the 
most simple consist of this gelatinous substance alone, without any 
other organs whatever, which we have the means of detecting: in the 
ascending scale, various appendages are added, which constitute 
distinct external organs; and at length the more compound are 
furnished with tentacule, special instruments, by means of which their 
nourishment is apprehended, and which possess a very striking analogy 
to the roots of plants. 

But in the higher classes, not only is an internal cavity provided 
for containing its nutritive matter, but that cavity is of sufficient mag- 
nitude to admit solid substances. At this point, nutrition ceases to 
be the mere imbibition of sustenance from the soil or the atmosphere. 
Preparatory operations are now necessary to apprehend the food, to 
divide it, and to fit it, in various modes, for,its common receptacle. 
These operations, together with the changes which the aliment under- 
goes in its receptacle, constitute a process: that process is termed 
digestion. Thus digestion is a modification of the function of nutri- 
tion, peculiar to animals, and rendered indispensable by the faculty of 
locomotion. 

A second modification, equally indispensable, arises out of the 
necessity of conveying the nutritive matter to different parts of the 
body. In the animal, in consequence of the greater complexity of its 
organization, a greater force is > ar than is necessary in the vege- 
peta A the nutritive lui over its extended surface, and into 

passages and cavities. There must be a circulation of the 
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nutritive fluid ; consequently, vessels must be furnished to contain the 
fluid: an engine must be constructed capable of generating a force 
adequate to communicate to it the requisite impulse. Thus, a cir- 
culation with the organs necessary to perform the function constitutes 
a second complication, strictly though remotely connected with the 
communication of voluntary motion. 

A third complication is rendered indispensable by the second. The 
circulation distributing the nutritive fluid to every part of the body, 
and depositing every where the nutritive particles as they are needed, 
to repair the waste of the system, means must be procured to supply 
the nutritive fluid with fresh matter. For this object the digestive 
organs are provided. Between the digestive organs, and the vessels 
which carry on the circulation, there must therefore be a communi- 
cation. That communication is established by a system of vessels 
termed absorbents. At one extremity the absorbents are in commu- 
nication with the intestines, the organs which contain the newly formed 
nutritive matter, which they absorb by innumerable orifices; at the 
other extremity they are in communication with one of the main trunks 
of the circulating system, into which they pour the digested aliment 
received from the organs that prepare it. In this manner a direct 
communication is established between the great laboratory, in which 
the nutritive matter is prepared, and the vessels by which that matter 
is conveyed to the different parts of the body. Thus the absorbent 
system is a mere complication of the animal organization, rendered 
indispensable by that of the circulation. 

But the aliment, after it has undergone all the operations to which 
it is subjected in the digestive organs, is still not fit for the purpose of 
nutrition.. A process, by which its heterogeneous particles are con- 
verted into one common nature, and which is termed assimilation, is 
performed by any organized body. ‘There is no example of life, 
animal or vegetable, in which this process does not take place. The 
function by which it is affected is termed respiration. Respiration, 
performed in some mode, is indispensable to life, because it is an 
essential part of the function of nutrition. The actual mode in which 
it is effected in any given instance entirely depends on the mode of 
life of the individual. Inthe vegetable there is no proper circulation ; 
therefore, the whole external surface of the plant is made one con- 
tinuous organ of respiration. In the lower tribes of animals there is 
no circulation: in the lowest, respiration is performed just as it is in 
the vegetable, by the whole of their external surface; in animals 
somewhat higher in the scale, peculiar vessels are provided for this 
purpose, by means of which air is conveyed into every part of their 

y- Then, whenever there are distinct vessels and a proper circu- 
lation, there a peculiar organ is provided for the function of respira- 
tion. General circulation—respiration by a special organ—are cor- 
relative conditions from which there is no duration in the whole extent 
of the animal creation, and for the latter of which a necessity is created 
~by the former. . | 
_. Thus we perceive here the communication of one subordinate 
faculty, that of locomotion, necessarily modifies the general faculty 
of nutrition, by creating the necessity for numerous subordinate expe- 
dients in order to complete it. A third modification arises out of a 
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second, and a fourth out of a third. Whether the conformation of an 
animal be simple or complex, its structure is in invariable and strict 
accordance with its mode of life. It follows that there is no such 
thing in the animal creation as an arbitrary disposition of parts; that 
no organ is communicated unless there exist for it an absolute neces- 
sity; that no organ is withheld which is requisite to the convenience 
of the animal, in the condition in which it is placed. It is in the true 
spirit of physiology to point’out and insist on the wisdom, and beauty, 
and beneficence of such adjustments. 

The functions which are indispensable to animal existence are those 
of nutrition, circulation, absorption, respiration, reproduction, sensa- 
tion, and voluntary motion. 

In the lowest tribes of animals no distinct organs are provided for 
the performance of these different functions, at least none that can be 
discovered. The substance of which their body is composed appears 
to be entirely homogeneous. The lowest species of animalculi consist 
of a single globule, which looks like a minute drop of jelly; yet that 
globule, besides exercising all the functions of the vegetable, is un- 
questionably endowed with the power of motion; as far as we are 
capable of judging, that motion is spontaneous, and if so, it must be 
the result of sensation. The lower tribes of zoophytes, those, for ex- 
ample, which consist of an homogeneous substance similar to jelly, are 
without any distinct vessel or organ ; they are unquestionably capable 
of performing all the vegetative functions ; they seem to be endowed 


with some degree of spontaneous motion, though slight: in all those 


cases one and the same substance must be conceived to perform func- 
tions extremely different. In by far the greater number of animals, 
however, for every distinct function there is provided a separate 
organ. 

Some species of animalculi are composed of a simple sac, with an 
aperture at one extremity. In this structure there is no distinct ap- 
paratus for digestion ; yet since the internal surface of this sac is ca- 
pable of digesting food, it must be considered as the first trace of an 
alimentary tube; as astomach in the most simple form in which that 
organ can exist. Itis the same with the gelatinous zoophytes ; being 
without any distinct apparatus for digestion, the entire substance of 
the body must be regarded as a stomach. 

In the higher classes a distinct organ is provided for the function of 
digestion. Sometimes it consists of a sac open at both extremities : 
sometimes of an elongated tube; in the highest classes, of both united. 
In every different species the sac varies in capacity ; the tube differs in 
length, width, and convolutions. The principal dilutative of the sac 
is termed the stomach; sometimes there are more dilutations than 
one ; then there are said to be two or more stomachs: that part of the 
peter the stomach is denominated the intestine; the whole of 

1e tube, from one extremity of i 
ere ch she y of the organ to the other, is called the 

In general this organ is composed of separate : 
which is commonly a cuntincsiitien of the cetereal Guetlog tr dat’ Soy. 
Hence the external and internal surface of the animal body is in -. 


neral composed of the same tissue, and modified i _ 
specific function, but both essentially the eile: ed in adaptation to is 
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The great function performed by the internal surface of the sto- 
mach is the secretion of a peculiar fluid, by means of which the chief 
part of the process of digestion is effected. This fluid, termed the 
gastric juice, is one of the most singular in the whole animal economy. 
In its external properties it is without colour, without odour, without 
taste, yet it is the most powerful solvent known. It speedily reduces 
the food which is brought into contact with it, into a pulpy and homo- 
geneous mass, and the hardest textures yield to it; not ouly the tough 
fibre of the vegetable substance, not only the muscular and membra- 
nous fibre of the animal solid, but even hair, shell, and bone itself. It 
is a universal solvent. ‘Thus the same sac which forms the receptacle 
of the food, furnishes the menstruum by which the solution, the chief 
part of the digestion of it, is effected. SHEN 

By the contractile power of the stomach, its contents are propelled 
into the first intestine, called the duodenum. ‘There the aliment is 
mixed with a fluid secreted by the liver, termed the bile ; with another 
fluid secreted by the pancreas, termed the pancreatic juice, and with 
the secretion of the surface of the intestine itself. In its progress 
through the other intestines, mixed in like manner with the secretion 
of their surface, the aliment becomes as completely digested as is pos- 
sible, by means of this system of organs. The mass is now separated 
into two parts; that which is fit for nourishment is absorbed by a sys- 
tem of vessels termed the lacteals; the rest, the excrementitious por- 
tion, is discharged from the body. 

In numerous tribes of animals there is no proper circulation. In the 
more perfect animals, the system of the circulation consists of two dis- 
tinct sets of organs, namely, the blood vessels, which contain the nu- 
tritive fluid—and the heart, the great centre of the force by which 
chiefly it is propelled into the different parts of the body. The blood 
is conveyed from the heart by vessels termed arteries. This system 
begins by one great vessel attached to the heart, called the aorta. The 
blood is returned to the heart by vessels termed the veins. In their 
strueture and properties there are important differences between these 
two systems. The coats of arteries are more thick; and so elastic, 
that the tubes retain their round shape when empty. The coats of 
veins are thin, and so pliable, that they collapse as soon as their con- 
tents are discharged. | 

The arteries divide and subdivide into ramifications of extreme mi- 
nateness ; ultimately they become so small, as entirely to escape our 
senses. The minute branches are termed the capillaries. The capilla- 
ries, gradually joining each other, and becoming larger and larger as 
they unite, terminate in the roots of the other systems of vessels, that 
is, in the minute branches of veins. The veins uniting with each other, 
and returning the blood from all parts of the body, at length terminate 
in two great vessels, called the venz cave. These pour the blood 
directly into the heart. In all parts of the body except the lungs, the 
veins exceed the arteries, both in number and size ; consequently, in this 
ete of the system, the motion of the blood is proportionally 
slower. 

The lecturer then described the structure of the heart in the diffe- 
rent classes of animals, from the lowest to the highest, and showed the 
simplicity of its structure in the former, and its more complex organi- 
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gation in the latter. From the structure of the heart, and the position 
of its valves, he showed what the course of the circulation must neces- 
sarily be, and described that course at length. As this part of the 
lecture was wholly demonstrative, it does not admit of being reported. 
The proofs that the blood really circulates, and that it flows in the 
course described, were stated to be threefold. 1. It is established 
by the structure and disposition of the valves. The blood can flow in 
one direction, but in no other; the position and action of the valves 
prevent the possibility of its taking any course but one. 2. The effect 
of ligatures shows the direction in which the blood flows. If a ligature 
be placed around an artery, the portion of the artery between the heart 
and the ligature becomes tumid ; that portion of it which is below the 
ligature becomes empty. On the contrary, if a ligature be placed 
around a vein, the portion of the vein which is between the heart and 
the ligature becomes collapsed ; that portion of it which is between the 
ligature and the extremity becomes swollen. The inference can be 
but one; that in the artery the blood flows from the heart; that in 
the vein it flows to the heart. 3. But the circulation and the course 
of itcan be seen. There are parts of certain animals so transparent 
that the blood vessels and the fluid they contain are visible. This is 
the case in the tail of certain fish, and in the web of the frog’s foot. 
If either be examined with a microscope of moderate power, the circu- 
lation can be seen perfectly and beautifully. This was accordingly well 
shown in the web of the frog’s foot. 

The lecturer next proceeded to speak of the composition of the 
blood, and to exhibit with the microscope the red particles on which 
its colour depends, and which was distinctly and beautifully shown. 
Without following Dr. Smith into the details into which he entered, it 
must suffice to state the result to which he arrived ; namely, that the 
blood, as it is found in the circulating vessels, contains every element of 
which the animal body is composed ; namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and azoie, together with the different compounds formed by the various 
combination of these elements, such as fibrine, gelatine, albumen, and 
so on ; and almost every chemical substance which is found in the body, 
as phosphorus, lime, iron, and so on. In this heterogeneous composi- 
tion of the blood, it -was observed, we see the material out of which it is 
possible for the different animal solids and fluids, numerous and varied 
as they are, to be elaborated; and in the varied disposition of ‘the 
vessels which contain the fluid, we perceive the first steps of the pre- 
paration which is made for the operation of this subtle and mysterious 
chemistry. 

The absorbent vessels establishing the communication between the 
digestive organs and the circulating system, or, in other words, forming 
the channels by which the nutritive matter destined to renovate the 
blood is conveyed into this fluid ; it was stated, that in the more per- 
fect animals these vessels consist of two distinct sets. The first, on 
account of the colour of the fluid they contain, which is similar to that 
of milk, are termed lacteal vessels. These receive the nutriment 
vessels directly from the Intestines. Gradually becoming larger and 
larger, by constantly uniting together in their progress to the venous 
system, they at length form one trunk, which, from its passing through 
the thorax, is called the thoracic duct. The other set, also named 
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from the colour of the fluid they contain, which is pellucid like lymph, 
are therefore termed lymphatic vessels. These arise from every part 
of the body, and reconvey into the blood the remnant of the nutrient 
particles which have not been expended in the reparation of the 
system, together with the new substances which have been absorbed 
from the different surfaces of the body. These also terminate in the 
thoracic duct. The thoracic duct itself opens into a large vein near 
the right side of the heart, that side by which the bloed flows into the 
lungs, consequently the new matter furnished to the blood by the pro- 
cess of digestion passes, with this fluid, directly through the lungs: 
in this organ it is assimilated, that is, converted into perfect blood ; 
and from this great laboratory, in which its complete preparation is 
effected, the nutritive fluid is returned to the left side of the heart, 
thence to be sent out to the system in general. 

The blood when it leaves the left side of the heart is of a bright red 
colour. A remarkable change takes place in its appearance during 
its circulation through the body. Whenit returns to the right side of 
the heart, it is of a dark mulberry colour. Hence the blood con- 
tained in the artery, and therefore termed arterial, is said to be red ; 
that contained in the vein, or venous, is called black. Black or venous 
blood is found to be unfit for the purposes of life ; its power to repair 
the waste of the system, and to afford the necessary stimulus to the 
action of the different organs, is exhausted. ‘To accomplish its reno- 
vation, it is necessary that a particular process should be established ; 
that process is denominated respiration. It seems to be essential to 
the life of every organized body that its nutrient matter, whatever it 
be, should be brought into contact with the air. Even in the vegetable, 
this is indispensable. In the lower tribes of animals, the mode in 
which this object is effected is very similar to that in which it is accom- 
plished in the vegetable. The entire surface of the tissue of which 
the animal is composed, appears to be a respiratory organ. As we 
ascend in the scale, special means are provided for the conveyance of 
air, either to particular parts of the body, or throughout its whole 
surface. The lower the animal, the more diffused is its organ of res- 
piration; the higher, the more concentrated. In animals in which 
there is no proper circulation, a particular system of vessels is pro- 
vided for respiration, termed trachez. By these tubes, which are dis- 
tributed to all parts of the body, the air is made to pervade every por-_ 
tion of the animal, and to act upon the nutritive fluid, at the instant it 
is expended in performing the various functions of its economy. 

In animals which possess a circulating system, a distinct organ is 
invariably provided for the performance of this important function. In 
every case the object of the function is the same, namely, to expose an 
immense surface of the venous blood to the influence of the air. In- 
every case the object is effected by the same means, namely, by a mi- 
nute ramification of the venous blood vessels upon an extremely delicate 
membrane. ‘The mechanical arrangement of the apparatus differs 
exceedingly in different animals, but its structure and action is always 
essentially the same, and therefore, considered physiologically, it is the 
same organ. ‘The principal deviations, however, are only two, both of | 
which have -a peculiar relation to the element. in which the animal 
lives, and which are evidently mere adaptations of one and the same — 
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organ, in animals constructed upon the same general plan, to a mode 
of life essentially different. If the animal reside in water, a fine mem- 
brane is arranged in the form of lamin, which generally consist of 
several series; upon these laminz the venous vessels are expanded to 
an extreme degree of minuteness, and with these the water is brought 
into continual contact. In this case it is the air contained in the water 
that acts upon the blood. Organs constructed in this manner are 
termed branchiz, or gills. In general the branchiz are protected by, 
a covering, which is partly ossious, or cartilaginous, and partly mem- 
branous, termed the opeaculum. 

If,on the contrary, the animal inhabit the land, an exceedingly 
delicate membrane is folded into numerous and minute cells. The 
venous blood-vessels, divided to an extreme degree of tennity, are 
spread out upon the walls of those cells. A tube, termed the wind- 
pipe, opening externally by one extremity, terminates at the other in 
these cells; the atmospheric air passes by this tube into all these deli- 
cate and minute cavities, and at certain periods, during the process of 
respiration, completely fills them. 

The object and the result of these different arrangements are pre- 
cisely the same; by both, the blood and the air are brought, not into 
immediate contact, but so near to each other, that nothing intervenes 
between them, excepting an exceedingly thin membrane, which presents 
no obstacle to their reciprocal action. The blood when it entered the 
lungs was of a black or venous colour ; it had distributed to the sys- 
tem its nutrient particles ; it was no longer capable of affording it the 
requisite degree of nourishment. After having been subjected to the 
action of respiration in the lungs, it flows into the vessels destined to 
receive it, of a bright red colour: it is now arterial blood; it is reno- 
vated ; itis refitted to supply the wants of the system. 

Did the animal possess no other organs, and exercise no 3ther func- 
tions than those which have been described, its existence would still be 
merely vegetative ; but it is further endowed with the faculties of per- 
ception and of voluntary motion. The lecturer then proceeded to 
exhibit a general view of the nervous and muscular systems, the organs 
by which those powers are exercised. 

The only function which remains to be considered is that of repro- 
duction: its organs consist of two classes; first, that which prepares 
the fluid, which is necessary to excite the pre-existing germ, and to 
apply it to that germ; and, secondly, those which contain and protect 
the germ during the first stages of its development. The former 
constitute the male, the latter the female organs. The vagina receives 
the fecundating fluid, and conducts it to the uterus. From the uterus 
a duct called the fallopian tube passes to the ovarium, which it em- 
braces. The ovarium is the organ which contains the ova, that is, the 
pre-existing germ. At the instant of impregnation, one or more of 
the ova are separated from the ovarium, and received into the fallo- 
pian tube. By this tube it is conveyed out of the body, if the animal 
be oviparous ; into the uterus, if it be viviparous. The ovum has now 
become an embryo ; it has received an impulse by which the principles 
that were inherent in it, but which until now had remained dormant 
are called into action. It begins to be evolved ; gradually as its a 
velopment goes on, it derives its nourishment, either from the matter, 
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by means of a spungy mass of vessels connected with the mafernal 
system ; or if it be at onee separated from the parent, from an 
organized mass called the egg. After it has arrived at the fall term, 
itis forcibly expelled by the uterus, or it bursts the shell within which 
it had been enclosed. 

Dr. Smith coneluded this branch of the subject by stating, that in 
the general view which he had thus exhibited of the organs and fune- 
tions, the organs have been considered as eomplex bodies, composed of 
a variety of different textures, and the functions as general powers, 
subservient to particular cases in the economy: that there are few 
branches of human knowledge which exceed in interest the study of 
this part of the science ;- but that there is another part, which, though 
net so fascinating, is more strietly scientific, and which has been too 
generally neglected; namely, the examination of the physical, in 
contradistinction to the final eauses by which the phenomena peculiar to 
the living body are prodaced. He observed, that when we consider 
the relation between an organ and its. funetions, we engage in the in- 
vestigation of what is termed the fina/ cause; that is, we inquire into 
the special use which the organ serves in the economy. When we 
examine the physical means by which any particular object is effected 
in the system, we investigate what is denominated the physical cause. 
The circulation of the blood, considered in relation to its function, 
discloses a complicated system, all the parts of which are adjusted 
with exquisite and wonderful skill to the completion of its object ; 
considered in relation to the physical agents by which the phenomena 
are produced, they are resolvable into a few general powers, stich as 
muscular contractility, membranous elasticity, the hydraulic properties 
of the bleod, &c. It was observed, in conclusion, that such analytical 
investigations are eminently scientific, and are, indeed, the only means 
by which we can arrive at any truly philosophical induction ; and that, 
after the general view which has been taken of the organs and functions, 
such an analysis of the textures of which the organs are composed, 
and of the powers by which the functions are accomplished, cannot but 
conduee to the clearness and exactness of our conception, both of 
structure and function. 


——_—— 
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We have read these Tales with an interest often excited even to a 
painful degree of intensity, and with frequent admiration of the author’s 
powers; and yet they are productions wild in fable, clumsy. in their 
machinery, and generally defective in the portraiture of character. 
The author’s genius, indeed, seems to be somewhat of a mongrel breed. 
In extravagance and passion he resembles Maturin; in incident, 
Scott; in accurate description of manners, Edgeworth; in prosing 
dialogue he is alone comparable with Galt.+ His palpable deficiencies 


* Tales of the O’ Hara Family.—Second Series. Comprising The Nowlans and/Peter 
of the Castle. In three volumes; London. Colburn, 1826. 

+ An author who ought never to be trusted. beyond a single volume. His Provost 
and Annals ofthe Parish were perfect in their way ; but in his other aud larger works 
he has given fall to his turn for prosing, ad incessantly reminds us of Mr. Ma- 
thew’s old Scotch lady, with heri story about nothing. ' 
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are judgment, and that intuitive sense of fitness which we call tact. 
His want of judgment appears in the scheme of his plots ; his want of 
tact inthe choice of subjects for the display of his powers ; in his fail- 
ing to perceive that he may exhibit them in their greatest force, to the 
pain, instead of the gratification of the reader. In the former series 
this fault was illustrated in a whole story, The Fetches, which left, 
together with a most disagreeable impression on the mind, a feeling 
almost of resentment at the misdirected talent which had so idly 
sported with the fancy, and turned our deepest sympathies to folly. 
This tale had the offence of a hoax in it; we felt that we had been 
betrayed into a painful interest by childish inventions. On examining 
the springs of the imposition, we found them of a very vulgar order. 
The attention may be strongly captivated by images which disgust the 
eye, and such was the secret charm of The Fetches ; ouraversion to the 
ideas made us dwell on them with distempered earnestness, as a man will 
gaze ona corpse, or any other disagreeable object, because the thought 
of it offends him. In The Nowlans, the first and best tale of the New 
Series, we observe more than one example of this kind, of attempt at 
fascination by force of presenting shocking pictures. In one instance 
it fails, and the effect is, of course; burlesque: in another we think it 
succeeds, and the consequence is disgust to the reader,—honest, ge- 
nuine, physical disgust, accompanied with a slight sickness at the sto- 
mach, if he has just dined. The scene, a murder, it must be con- 
fessed, is admirably painted ; but as it offends, we think the talent 
displayed on it ill bestowed. Allusion to this description leads us to 
observe on the author’s imagination. Passion and imagination would 
seem to be his strong points, and yet, though he appears to abound in 

imagination, we never find the ground of it original. He is always 

working on some pattern or other, and not always nice in his choice of 

one. Like many musicians, he cannot play without notes ; there must 

be something to direct the motions of his hands, and then he will grace 

and embellish what he sees before him. His genius is essentially pic- 

torial, and he does nothing without copy. He can paint the progress 
of ruin in an Irish jontleman’s hospitable house, with the pencil of a 

Hogarth, or the inmates of a cottage in the style of a Wilkie; but be- 

yond the surface, the expression, he never goes with effect ; and when 

he attempts to describe the inner springs of human action, and to ex- 

hibit the secret motions of hearts, he fails altogether, because this is 

a machinery beyond his ken, one which his intellectual vision has 

never penetrated. In this province the author of To-day in Ireland 

is incomparably his superior. He has looked at more than the outside 

of things ; his eyes have searched deeper than the picturesque; and 

he threw more than figures and landscape into his work. In support 

of our remark that the writer of the O’Hara Tales is always working 

on some pattern, taken either from nature, his best work; or from the 

inventions of other books, his worst, the oxac oxa ; or from recorded 

se a eee por a rey nany Gamples, which would be adwitted as 

description of the] I “itl ria ryme a oes we may mention the 
puc e lovely girl in John Doe, who, partially disrobed, sits 

at her toilet, gazing on her lover’s miniature. This is a perfect lite- 

rary gem ; it is all grace, taste, and elegance, and the effect is bewitch- 
ing. A popular picture, which deserves equal praise, was at first sup- 
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posed to have been taken from the scene inthe book, but it turned out, 
by the ready and ingenuous avowal of the author, that the original of 
his design was the picture. In The Nowlans we find two melo-dramatic 
adventures, derived from a memorable assassination in the South of 
France. The murder, to the details of which we have already adverted 
and objected as sickening, is, indeed, obviously a copy of the main cir- 
cumstances of the assassination of Fualdes. The pig is, in mercy 
to our tastes, omitted ; * but there is the horrid and deliberate prepa- 
ration ; the vessel brought in to catch the blood ; the cloth to wipe it 
up; the throat cut before the starting eye-balls of a hidden witness, 
a trembling, terror-struck woman! The other dramatic situation, 
taken from a story, whether true or false we know not, connected 
with the same tragedy, is that of a girl, who goes to meet a villain 
at midnight, by appointment, and observes a man at the place of 
assignation digging a grave. ‘The idea of this incident is-to be traced 
to a French print of Bancal or Bastide (which we forget), digginga 
grave for a girl supposed to have witnessed the murder of Fualdes, 
and who is sent on an errand to the criminal in the fields, in order that 
he might murder her. We could mention other copies, not only of 
scenes and incidents, but characters. by Nowlan, for instance, is 
the Laird in the Heart of Mid-Lothian; with this difference, indeed, 
that, instead of a miser, he is a spendthrift, but in stolidity and general 
bearing they are one and the same. The chief villain of this tale, 
too, Mr. Frank, is an exaggeration of Stanley, who associates him- 
self with the smugglers in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, and contracts 
a mésalliance. The Irish villain, to be sure, is of a complexion many 
shades deeper, and of a more odious profligacy than his prototype. He 
robs a mail-coach, commits murder, and would have assassinated the 
heroiue of the story, who is illegally married to him, and who is a par- 
tial copy of Jeanie Deans. In the character of this Mr. Frank, we 
find a remarkable instance of the author’s want of tact. The slang 
conversations which this worthy holds with one of his associates, are, 
fer the most part, unintelligible, and, to the last degree, tedious 
and offensive ; they disgust the fatigued reader, without adding, in 
any measure, to the effect of the portrait. Scott has just touched 
his genteel profligate’s discourse with slang, and therefore his co- 
pyist throws into that of his well-born rogue the whole vocabu- 
lary of Newgate. This is giving us three morning guns by way 
of heightening the effect. Notwithstanding, however, all draw- 
backs and defects, many errors of judgment, and some few of 
execution, and gross outrages against vraisemblance, these are ver 
clever performances ; and we gladly take them, with all their faults, 
which we note rather as curious phenomena, than in the spirit of de- 
traction. It seems odd to us that there should be such extreme failure, 
mixed up with such extreme success; but our author is an Irishman, 
and these, perhaps, are the irregularities of Irish genius. 

We have already observed that T’he Nowlans is the best tale of the 


_ * The Covrnt-Garden people, when they dramatized the murder of Fvaldes, car- 
ried their copy of the facts a point closer than our author, and pre that the part 
of the pig should be enacted by “‘ a real pig,” the celebrated Toby. The idea was 
eventually abandoned, however, either because Toby, like other stars, asked too much, 
or because the manager was tired of pig driving, and afraid of adding one more stub- 
born, headstrong, self-willed animal to the list of first-rate performers, 
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New Series. The principal character in it is a young catholic priest, 
John Nowlan, who wins the affections of a girl, of a rank and condition 
in life very superior to his own ; and, in a moment of frenzy, carries her 
off, and, in violation of his vow of celibacy, marries her. The conse- 
quence of this act is pitiable misery to both parties. They sink inte 
the most deplerable poverty, and Johu Nowlan has the torture of 
seeing the being who has sacrificed all to him, her whom he has taken 
from an affluent home, a shivering, houseless wanderer. ‘The character 
of Letty, the poor vietim, is very sweetly drawn. It is the only one that 
interests us in the book, and a touching picture it presents of generous 
devotion and gentle unrepining suffering. After having descended, 
step by step, to a condition of the last wretchedness, she perishes, a 
wayfarer in a cabin, in giving birth to a child; and here we have an 
example of the author’s want of tact in a scene of unnatural mummery. 
The hosband is found by some charitable visitors celebrating the 
death of his beloved wife with a kind of mock wake. He has taken 
the door off its hinges to serve as a bier on which to lay her,out, and 
made an illumination of a single rush-light. We so honour Letty, 
that we cannot endure the profanation of her fair remains by this 
odious burlesque of a vulgar ceremony. From this period John Now- 
lan disappears for a considerable space, and his sister Peggy becomes 
the centre of operations. She is a tidy, respectable wench, for whom 
it is impossible te become interested by any circumstance, but that of 
her being in danger of having her threat cut. Nothing short of this 
danger can concern us in her behalf, and painfully admirable is the 
description of her peril: in all her other adventures, we fancy a stout, 
substantial, able-bodied damsel, with red cheeks, thick ancles, and 
solid spogs,* who is perfectly capable of taking care of herself, and 
whose feelings are not of a kind to rue very keenly any but the suffer- 
ings of her flesh. ‘The author has indeed intended her to be full of 
sensibilities and the finer affections, but he has not effected his pur- 
pose ; he has conceived a design, but not conveyed an impression of it. 
He has intended very likely a paragon of a Peggy, but he has put to 
paper only an ordinary Peggy, in a red cloak, more fit to do the work 
of a house than that of a novel; to make butter, than to melt hearts. 
‘These miscarriages are very common in productions of imagination. 
The reader frequently refuses, in spite of an author's arbitrary dicta- 
tion, to take characters at his valuation. Notwithstanding all that 
Richardson has said, and undoubtedly he should know best, we have 
always esteemed his Pamela an artful baggage, and have acknowledged 
the exact trath of Fielding’s continuation of her as Mrs. B. in Joseph 
Andrews. And as for Sir Charles Grandison, he was an arrant prig 

really running over with the conceit of his own excellence, and satu- 
rated with “ the pride that apes humility.” There are many persons 

too, who refuse to take even Shakspeare at his word, and who are 
firmly persuaded that Desdemona did intrigue with Michael Cassio ; 
and if the case were submitted to a jury, we would not have the weeld 
too confident about the verdict. But we are becoming scandalous on 
dangerous ground, and had better, perhaps, return to our subject be- 
fore we do ourselves a mischief. The story of The Nowlans is so 
complicated, so “ puzzled with mazes, and perplexed with errors,” that 





* Anglicé—feet. 
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we shall not attempt to connect our extracts with any view to conveying. 
an idea of the main action, but shall give them only as detached spe- - 
cimens of the merit of the book, merely apprising the reader of any 
circumstance which it may be necessary for him to know, in order to 
understand the scene. 

Aby Nowlan, a small Irish jontleman possessed of a devil—a devil 
of a misthress, we mean—brings under his roof of riotous hospitality 
his young nephew, our hero, the then innocent John Nowlan. This 
picture we may entitle the “ mighty good fellow’s” progress. There 
is truth in every part of it. The intimate association of squalor and 
extravagance, riot and ruin, pains the imagination, but all that Aby 
Nowlan suffers, many Irishmen daily suffer, to avoid that to them 
fearfullest of fearful stigma, which is dreaded even from the lips of a 
fool—the imputation of being a maan baast. Threaten certain Irish- 
men with this description, and there is no extravagance which they 
will not commit. 


The sound of their horses’ feet, clanking among the stones that strewed the approach, 
brought out, by the side of the house, as if from some back tenements, three or four big, 
half-dressed fellows, two young serving-wenches, two or three children, two watch- 
dogs, till then slumbering by the kitchen hearth, half a dozen spaniels, setters, grey- 
hounds, terriers, harriers, and, at their heels, ‘‘ the mistress’s”’ lap-dog ; and, at the 
same moment, a bacchanalian cheer from the parlour greeted the return of Misther 
Aby Nowlan to his own house. The men seized the reins of their horses ; the women 
coming sufficiently close to make a decision, cried out, ‘‘ Faith, yis, lads, it’s the 
masther, sure enough,” and galloped round in great glee, to let him in at the front 
door ; the dogs separately made their compliments to him, and growled or snarled or 
barked their queries to John; the children remained shouting, ‘“‘ Clap hands, clap 
hands, daddy’s come home !”’ and thus attended and greeted, Aby soon marshalled his 
nephew to the cracked flag before the ball-door without a rapper, there to await the 
admittance which the retreat of the tomboy girls had seemed to promise. 

They were left standing longer than was necessary ; and, during the pause, a window 
was suddenly lifted up immediately over them ; the head and shoulders of a fine woman, 
about thirty, half-dressed, thrust out of it, and a voice, musical even in anger, demanded, 
“* An’ who’s your sthokack* to-night, Misther Nowlan ?’’— 

“ A friend, ma’am, a friend,” replied Aby, in a tone that, for him, meant fear, firm- 
ness, and good humour strangely mingled, 

«« But what’s the name is on him, Misther Nowlan?”’ 

“ A good name, ma’am ; an’ you often said so yourself.” 

“« What!” rejoined the lady, ‘‘the brat you spoke of last night ?—an’ will you 
daare————””_ She interrupted herself as the hall-door opened, and admitted Aby 
and John into the house, 

‘« Possession is nine parts o’ the law, sir,’’ remarked Aby to his nephew, as they 
crossed the threshold. 

*« Shut the door in their faces!’ screamed the fair one, now from the head of the 
stairs ; and she immediately appeared in the hall, her dress and face suggesting that 
she had just arisen from an evening nap, rendered familiar, if not necessary, by some 
over-indulgence during and after dinner. 

** Now, it’s a shame yh hay ma’am, an’ the strangers in the house,”’ resumed Aby, 
getting between het and John. 

«Turn him out, I tell you, or you'll rue it!’ continued the beauty. 

‘*T can’t, ma’am, this hour o’the night, when a body wouldn’t tarn a dog from the 
dour: it’s a shame fo’ you, I gay again, ma’am.”’ 

*« Oh, you poor simpleton, you, an’ is this the way you're goin’ to thrate me? let 
me near the brat, an’ 1’ji soon show you and him—” 

“« Keep off, ma’am, keep off—” 

“ What, Misther Nowlan!”’ sticking her nails in him— 

“« Keep off, ma’am, as I tould you before,” swinging her far off-—‘ I got enough 
o’ that, last night, an’ enough is as good as'a fast—an’ go to your bed now, and keep 





* An uninvited guest. 
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gourself asy, an’ the strangers in the house, or | vow to my God, ma’am, you'll send me 
for the bit iv aswitch, you know. Take her up to the bed, Poll,” to an old gaunt 
woman, looking older, though not stronger than she really was, who had been the first 
of the “ Mrs. Nowlans,” and therefore, in every way useful on Occasions like this— 
‘* jist put poor Kitty to bed, poor thing,” advancing to where she lay motionless, neither 
hurt nor in a swoon, and yet, from causes he suspected, with a right to be motionless— 
*«« see how she’s fairy-sthruck all in a sudden ;—ha! ”—the particle, fully pronounced, 
invariably serving him for his utmost approach to a laugh, “* You re fairy sthruck, 
kitty, so you are ;—ha !—come in to the company, Masther Johnny, sir. 

Leaving the insensible unfortunate to the care of her ft duenna, Aby opened a door 
at the left of the hall, and John followed him into an apartment, in which, at a table 
dimly lighted, sat five or six bacchanalians, to whom the preceding scene seemed to 
have given no disturbance ; they were so used to it. 

A second hospitable cheer welcomed Aby into his own parlour, and hands were 
patronizingly held out to him, no one standing up. 


The young guest is saluted with profane ribaldry, and is, what is 


termed Hebernice, “ filled drunk.” 

Che room swam round; every face became two faces; four candles instead of 
two burned on the table; and it might be about two o'clock in the morning, he heard 
a yelling cry for— 

"«* The divil! the divil!—come Aby, you must give us a divil!—there’s the half 
o’ the goose we had to-day, and the beef can be sliced up with it, and plenty of 
gizzards, and livers, and lots of mustard and pepper ;—run, you ugly mother’s 
daughter! ’’—to the girl who, since their first “‘ screech,” had been in attendahce— 
“ran! an’ if it isn’t a right divil, may the divil entirely take you home an’ slice you 
for his own supper.” 

She disappeared. John had afterwards a confused apprehension of loud voices in his 
ears; of his uncle and a double sitting bolt upright, by his side, while the seasoned 
toper emptied into himself tumbler after tumbler, with as little effect as if he had been 
pouring them into an empty tun ; and then “ the divil” went round, shoved from one 
to another on a large cracked dish ; and, a few moments after he had swallowed some 
of it, and subsequently, a draught of malt liquor, a sensation arose in his abdomen and 
stomach as if there were a great serpent winding up within him: and in his head, 
as if the roof of it was flying off ; and down he “ tumbled,”’ and so closed, at fourteen 
years, his first night's initiation into his uncle’s domestic habits. 

Next morning, at a late hour, he found himself in a large room, containing three 
beds, exclusive of that in which he lay; all of them in disorder, as if they had been 
recently occupied ; and bis own, too, appearing as if one companion, at least,—perhaps 
two—had, during the night, shared it with him. Remorse and fear possessed the boy’s 
mind at arecollection of the debauch of which he had been guilty; remorse for the 
sin ; fear of the anger of his uncle, and, more than that, of the anger of his mother, 
whose instructions he had thus so soon outraged. Added to the nausea of his stomach, 
thereeling and throbbing of his head, and the whole horrible fever in which Bacchus 
wraps, the morning after their first essays, his boyish votaries, poor John Nowlan was 
made, by these thoughts, utterly miserable; and when he had dressed himself, 
= - about to enter the parlour, he grew almost faint at the idea of coufromting 

iis uncle. ‘ 

But this part of his unhappiness was superfluous. The young sportsman having, 
soon after daybreak, hurried off after Aby’s grouse, John found him standing alone at 
the parlour window, breathing his low whistle, with a cup of tea in one hand and an 
old almanack in the other; and he was no sooner conscious of ‘his nephew's presence, 
than he turned round in perfect good humour, and only saying—*“ Well, lad ; hope 
Trenier peated se etl, ood dosed noha ee eae ad 

( . , xe table, and turne 
barred and dirty window. Wein <r. ae 

John proceeded to fill himself some tea out of a tea-pot, on 
of : pe ves of English china, but that now dgeseinn iid, be only half ab : 
and he poured it m ic . : . 
rich but dabbled anrigg x0. oy ~ oy me: ee ae “y al = ver — 

Ber , , of a suit differing from every 
other article of tea-equipage on the table, as each individual article differed trom the 
other. He required some water for his tea-pot, and discovered it in a tin saucepan, 


covered down with a wooden platter, by the hearth, «for the kettle 
bottom, and the tin kettle a handle this half-year;” his eye jemattain the my 


though not of an old texture ; stained and creased, and 


it was full of holes and rents, 
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yellow, out of the last wash. His tea tasted weak, after the dilution of greasy water, 
but the remedy was at hand, in a saucerfull of black-and-green, lying on the mantle- 
piece ; more than a pound of dirty butter was scattered on scraps of small plates over 
the table; more than four pounds of bread, served on nothing at all; a silver spoon 
was left to boil away inan egg-saucepan, on the fire; while a leaden one (the pig 
having eaten more than half a dozen of the silver set in her mess, from time to time, ) 
served for his cup; and, to finish the pleasing display, five or six cups and saucers, or 
(in the same service) bowls and plates, together with #s many dinner plates and 
dishes, knives and forks, were huddled together at the far end of the table, all still at 
variance in size, shape, or pattern, and all showing slops, or half-picked bones and 
egg-shells, that told what a breakfast had been dispatched, partly by their agency, at 
an earlier hour that morning. 

John looked around him. The parlour was of a good size and shape, but, though 
begun twenty years ago, had never been finished. ‘Ihe walls, smoothly prepared for 
painting or papering, remained bare; the surbases and door frames were just as the 
carpenter had nailed them up, except that the deal had turned brownish from time and 
smoke ; the furniture, once of a good, substantial, and not inelegant fashion, was 
covered with dust; some of the chairs wanting a leg, some a back, some a bottom: yet 
none thus reduced from regular service, but rather from bard usage, in the kitchen, or 
up stairs, or when “ the company’’ knocked them about, or played “‘ leap-frog”’ over 
them of an evening ; or when the dogs scratched the hair out of them; or “ Mrs. 
Nowlan’s” pet raven picked it out ;--and ever since, although every day promising 
to send them to be mended, or to send for some one to mend them, ‘‘ the masther ”’ 
had let them stand, or totter, rather, as they were, with abundance of means, and 
facilities too, to attend to their reduced condition. And then the carpet, of an expen- 
sive description, had not been nailed down, and was always crumpled at the door, so 
that every one that went in or out should stoop, with a curse, to arrange it; and the 
holes scraped in it by the dogs, or by the hob-nails of many brogues, ran riot for want 
of a darn, and the dust came up through it for want of a shaking. In a word—all was 
expensive waste, indolent wreck, and miserable mismanagement. 

His uncle invited lim to a walk out, and John, attending him, was supplied with 
abundant evidences of the same presiding spirit of thoughtless and careless ruin, 


The “ masther” receives some letters in his walk :— 


John saw his uncle deliberately thrust, unread, into his surtout pocket, crumpled 
hard or torn across, two or three letters out of a batch he had received, with the 
soliloquizing remark—‘‘ Kuow enough about that, an’ that, an’ that;”’ but one par- 
ticular epistle seemed more to interest him. He looked long on the superscription ; 
then at the seal ; then at vacancy, as he held the letter in his hand: at last he opened 
it; fixed his back against the avenue wall ; read and spelt it, though it contained but 
a few lines, over and over again ; put it slowly into his pocket; took it out a second 
time ; conned it a twentieth ; and more than an hour elapsed before it was finally put 
up, and he in motion from the wall towards a door, that, at the top of the avenue, led 
into the garden. 

In about half an hour afterwards, ‘‘ How do you like our garden, Masther Joknny ?” 
he asked, as they were obliged to come to a halt in the middle of a walk, rendered 
impassable by weeds, creepers, and a capsized wheel-barrow ; while all around lay 
beds of vegetables, suffered to rot and run to seed, and never trenched upon for Aby’s 
own table, or that of any neighbour who might prize a present of such things, and be 
thankful for it. 

John fitly answered, adding, “‘ Maybe you'd have any commands for my father, sir, 
as I’m thinking it’s time to be going home.” 

“Home!” echoed Aby, staring at him ; ‘‘ can’t you as well stay here? If it’s the 
Latin you want, we'll spake about that to-morrow or next day, Masther Johnny, to a 
good hand in Limerick ; a good hand, depend on it, sir; for there’s some in Limerick— 
if they’re alive yet—we wouldn’t send the dog to, let alone you, lad.” 

John was thankful, and said so. Retracing their steps along the forbidden path, 
Aby led the way through other tangled maze» of the neglected garden ; and perhaps in 
another hour again spoke. 

“ Masther Johnuy.” 

“* Well, sir.”” 

Aby stared at him ; moved his lips ; but turned off ina secret whistle. Again he 
addressed his nephew ; again got a response; again was silent. The third attempt 
was, however, more successful. 
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“ Are you as handy at the figures as at the Latin, Masther Johnny?” 

‘* Pretty well,-I believe, sir.” ; 

« Aha!” pause again. “ You are, are 1” Again. «* Aha !—well—maybe you 
could tell a body eer the mainin’ obs this ;” taking out the letter that had so 
much pazzied him, presenting it to nephew. ; 

John looked over the letter ; = saw with astonishment, that it was from tlre agent 
of the head landlord pressing for an arrear of four years’ head rent, together with the 
costs of a distress brought, some time before, for non-payment of two years rent, but 
which had been arranged by giving security for a speedy settlement, and a promise of 
more care in future. boy's astonishment arose from reflecting that the claim was, 
originally, so very trifling, nothing but absolute lethargy could have left it a: moment 
undischarged. He explained to his uncle the import of the half dozen rows of figures 
that seemed to have been a little too complex for his talents or recollections, and Aby 
said—* Aha; four years! no; they’re out, wise as they are; no such thing ; can't 
be; but we'll see, Johnny lad; to-morrow or next day we'll write them a letter 
together, sir.” The ‘to-morrow or next day” never arrived ; the letter was mever 
written. x “ 

Here we have an entertainment, followed by a too faithful descrip- 
tion of the way in which they pay the piper in Ireland :— 

The sportsmen returned home to dinner, bringing with them Masther Tony Ferret, 
three or four field companions, picked up during the day, and, exclusive of Aby’s dogs, 
all of whom had been in their service, nearly a dozen of canine guests. Their bags 
were well stuffed ; and John saw them, with amazement and anger, send every bird 
and hare they had killed “‘ up to Mount Nelson, to the magistrate,” by the hands 
all the lounging fellows about the house, nota single one being even offered to Aby ; 
and, immediately after, sit down, tantivying and ing, to a smoking table of roast 
beef, boiled mutton, steaks, chops, veal-cutlets ; whole mess supplied on old 
credit, and at arbitrary prices, by the village butchers, while no fowls of any kind, no 
bacon, no ham, in fact, nothing that the farm-yard should have furnished, appeared to 
qualify the heavy expense of such an entertainment. 

And, on this evening, ‘‘ Mrs. Nowlan’’ had also her usual little coterie ‘‘ above 
stairs.”’ Ere dinner was announced, Matthew passed the open window of the parlour, 
coming, a second time, over the stile from the village, and laden with two large 
parcels, one of tea, the other of sugar, and three black bottles of whiskey ;—and— 

“« Where are you goin’ wid them, you sprissaun o’ the divil?”’ inquired Aby. 

“‘ To the misthress, to be sure,” answered Matthew ; ‘‘ there’s te be tay an’ fine 
language up stairs this evenin’, so there is.” 

The night closed even more gloriously than the last: John, although by a visit to 
the garden after dinner, where he met his beautiful cousin, contrived to keep himself 
more temperate than his imitiation had been, remaining up, at his uncle’s desire, to 
witness it. The gentlemen guests now amounted to about nine; and as ‘‘ the more 
the merrier,” seems especially to apply to a set of topers, their spirits rose, after twelve 
o'clock, into something ecstatic. More ‘‘ tumblers” and glasses were broken, more 
chairs dislocated, on this occasion, than had been known for weeks; and, at last, John 
saw them all start up, form themselves into opposite lines, arrange a country-dance, 
and, to the music of their own shouts, cut the strangest vagaries, in the name of 
figures, as they capered ‘‘up the middle, down again, hands across, and turned their 
partners ;’’ Aby, all the while, sitting steadily in his chair, and, every now and then, 
crying ‘‘ ha;”’ until, at last, an answering screech of female voices came from the 
upper regions, followed ‘‘ by the misthress,” heading half a dozen “ ladies,” with 
flushed cheeks, swimming eyes, and disarranged dresses, to whom immediately arrived 
an accession of the two kitchen-wenches, oat old Po!l; and now partners were really 
chosen, and a country dance, ‘‘ somethin’ like the thing,” ensued, as was observed by 
Matthew, who, with a crowd of workmen, that scarce ever worked, “ poor relations 
and followers of the masther,” stood at the open door of the parlour, to bless their 
views with a view of the c t. 4 

And scarce a week elapsed without witnessing some such night ; and 
without its guests, of one kind or another ; its mean por or Pap pon 
its heartless waste—its “ wilful waste,” that, on the faith of a good old adage, pro- 
mised a ‘‘ woeful want;”’ and its filthy, stupid vice, that, according to a higher 
warning, was ominous of retribution. 

John, it will be recollected, was to have been sent “ afther the Latin to-morrow or 
next day ;” but so was the agent’s letter to have been answered “‘ to-morrow or the 
neat day ;” and the chairs to have been mended ; and the parlour papered ; and the 
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carpet nailed down ; and the avenue cleared; and the garden trimmed ; and, more 
than that, the numerous creditors who, day after day, sent the letters that Aby never 
read, all settled with; and histenants ‘‘ brought to account,”’ as to whether they were 
in arrear or advance, or, ‘‘ how it was between them and him at-all-at-all;” and 
exactly as all these other resolutions were kept, the promise to send John “ to a good 
hand in Limerick,” was kept too. But why, the curious reader may ask, why were not 
all kept? We can see nothing to hinder Aby from doing so but the want of means: 
grauted ; and yet there was no such want up to this time. But the head landlord and 
the numerous creditors? surely he wanted means to settle with them? No, indeed, 
Every shilling he owed, at the time John entered the house, might have been cleared 
off, with scarcely a downright sacrifice of a single farm he held, or any eventual 
diminutien of his good thousand a-year of profit rent ; and if he had but reformed, in 
a degree, his domestic economy, Aby Nowlan might still have been what his neighbours 
termed “‘ a strong man.’’ What then? We cannot answer upon any rational principle ; 
but “‘ he couldn’t bring his mind to it ;” or, “‘ to-morrow or next day would do ;” or, 
in a word, we can only plead the nature of the blockhead ; his lethargic indolence ; his 
dull sensitiveness of any thing like an arrangement of any thing ; or, and we may say 
it not lightly, the Power whose bounty he had abused, whose likeness in his own soul 
h had degraded, whose long forbearance he had not respected, might have listened to 
the hundred curses, wrung ee the >reken hearts of fathers, mothers, and at last, of 
the wretches he had made, and curs. im in an answering curse, with the inveterate 
omg of mind and heart that surely, though slowly, encompassed him with 
ruin. 
* * * * * * »~ 


In about a year after John came to the house, he began to be somewhat more 
oceupied, but still not as a student, The head landlord, rather in anger at the impu- 
Py SO NE ge fe ee ae a 
of not being paid, or, indeed, out of consideration for the debt, issued a 
distress, and, upon a fine morning, there was an unparalleled commotion through the 
house and lands, the women, of all kinds, running about, clapping their hands, and 
cursing, in Irish, ‘‘ the villains 0’ the world’’ that could dare come to take the poor 
master’s cows and horses ; and Matthew and his colleagues, speeding out to the fields 
with sticks in their hands, to “‘ smash the bones’’ of the ‘ beggarly dhrivers,” and 
the agent’sown bones, ‘‘ if he was tothe fore.” But, notwithstanding broken heads 
en both sides, for which, upon one side, Matthew and his merry men were afterwards 
tried and sentenced to be confined at the sessions, the cows and horses lodged that 
night in the village pound ; and next morning, John Nowlan was sent, very leisurely, 
by his uncle, to ‘‘ rise an advance from his tenants,” in order to get them out. Many 
aw ride, day and night, John took, in consequence of this new appointment, over 
hill and valley, meeting a ready belief from some of the wealthier tenants, but excuses, 
equivocations, and trickery from the greater part, who, either that they were already 
too much in advance, or that, from their private forebodings, —— not like the 
thing at ail, generally contrived to send him home empty handed. More than enough 
was, however, obtained, to redeem the cattle ; and things looked as they had ever 
been, when the house was stormed by a strong body of other claimants, such as “‘ Mrs, 
Nowlan”’ was in the habit of getting John to write to, and repeated efforts, and new 
contrivances, became ; money was borrowed wherever it could be had, and 
such places were seldom f ; but notes were also passed, bills accepted, and bonds 
executed, with tenants’ security; aud again all grew sunshine in Aby’s heart, and to 
the view of all around him; such trifles could not harm any gentleman of a thousand 
a-year ; it was just a drop of water to the Shannon ; and “ the company” still came 
to patronize ; ‘* by hook or crook the mistress went as brave as ever;”’ and, in 
fact, nearly two years more elapsed pretty well, taking into account that the bills had 
been twice renewed at the instance of a douceur, and with clearance of interest, and 
judgment duly entered on the bonds. 

But at last the scene rather changed. Writs and latitats grew out of the notes and 
bonds ; summonses and or civil-bilis, out of every lesser debt, contracted in 
the mean time, and then devices and jeopardy again. Interest, and compound interest, 
costs costs, and interest on them too: the cattle were, over and over, taken to the 
pound by various creditors; head rent was once more in arrear; and Aby became a 
“* Sunday maa,” and John was out, every day, begging from the tenants, not one of 
whom would be liable to a claim for two years to come, “ any tbrifle they liked’’ to 
provide for the house expenses, no longer sup by credit. One of the best farms 
was sold, at, of course, a bad price ; and, by dint of clearing cests and interest a 
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second time, another year rolled over; but the real debts remained still unpaid: as 
many new ones as meanness and stratagem could incur, were added to them; and 
more astonishing than all, the greater portion of the purchase-money of the farm ran 
like quicksilver through Aby’s hands, while he remained worse than ever. 

John, now about seventeen, ventured to speak to his uncle concerning the state of 
his affairs, and urged him to look into them. Aby said “‘ he would so, to-morrow or 
next day”—John afterwards sought some clue to their real state himself, with a view 
to some effort of his own ;—Aby could, in truth or fact, give him no information, and 
to stir himself to acquire it was a romantic hope :—“ there was some ould books of his 
father’s, an’ one of his own; and there was bills and receipts about the house, and 
some of the leases and titles, but *torney Screw had the most o’ them, he believed — 
an’, some day or other, he certainly would get John to look over every thing ; but it 
would take a great while ; a year for what he knew; so,” &c. &c. or 

John hinted the policy of a reduced establishment, and a more limited hospitality ; 
such as getting rid of Matthew and some more of the men, and two or three of the 
women; and not entertaining so often Master Tony Ferret, (who was the only one of 
the magistrate’s clan that now continued to patronise Aby, but he stuck close, even to 
the carrion,) and the sub-sheriff’s four sons, who came in lieu of the magistrates, 
always bringing with them their sthockacks too, half-pay cousins and cronies, and otber 
non-descript idlers from Limerick ; and “ faith,” Aby said, “ so he would turn out 
that omadhaun o’ the divil, to-morrow or next day; an’ others besides ; an’ he didn’t 
half like Masther Tony, neither ; an’ he would look sharper, sure enough, and-————” 
he never did. As to the sheriff’s sons, they were not to be spoken of. Like many 
indolent minds, Alby thought he was freeing himself from peril when he removed it to 
a little distance ; like many mean and silly ones, he studied in his own stupid way so 
to remove it; and, in this view, his grouse, his dogs, his remaining horses, and 
remaining means, were cunningly beld out as so many temptations to the sons of the 
old perpetual sheriff, who played with him as a cat plays with a mouse, allowing him 
to race about a little, within reach of his claws, and ready for one decisive craunch, at 
his own good time. No other kind of measures would Aby take to relieve himself: 
yet in such measures he was rather energetic. Not only the young third-bred spawn 
of the sheriff, but the very process-servers, drivers, and common bailiffs, became 
objects of his courteous attention ; and John often caught a sight of his legs, and those 
of some such confidant, at a turn in the avenue up from the house, while their heads 
end bodies were hidden by the umbrageous bushes, ‘‘ where,” as Matthew used to tell 
him, ‘* he spent the blessed day, cadlodgin’ wid’ a divil’s mother’s son, that, sooner 
or later, ud make him sorely rue it.” 

Matthew wasa prophet. In about another year, creditors of every description 
became determined, and law-officers of every kind too, from the sheriff to ‘‘ the bum.” 
Aby’s house was regularly invested, and, with its garrison, made a regular defence. 
Matthew took up his post, morning, noon, and evening, at the bottem of the hill; 
Yomen on its top, within call of ‘ the masther;’’ and all eyes were active within 
doors. When a posse approached, away went the few remaining cattle to a neigh- 
bour’s field, away went all the rickety furniture into a neighbour’s cabin, and awa 
went Aby into a potatoe-pit, or up to a cabin-loft ; and, when the attack had subsided, 
all came back to their places again. This happened almost every week. Sometimes, 
nay, twenty times, the vedettes were taken by surprize ; of course the garrison ; and 
(Aby being im the house) the bailiffs came up to the very doors and windows and a 
desperate battle ensued ; Matthew and his corps thwacking their foes outside . all the 
women holding down their windows from within, courageously led on by the misthress 
aud seconded by Miss Maggy ; if a window happened to be raised, or a pane broken, 
aud then a head thrust in, hitting at it with a poker; until at last the assaulters 


retreated, and the garrison could breathe for a few da d : 
up the number of skulls and ribs they had fractured. ys more, and vauntingly reckon 


To good time Aby is, of course, completely ruined. We wish that 
this picture may be seen by all the jontlemen in Ireland, that they 
may learn from it the ridiculous light in which the imagined virtue of 
extravagant hospitality, and recklessness of all economy, is regarded. 
We must observe, huwever, that the author has made a most ex- 
traordinary mistake, in quoting Mr. Aby’s income at one thousand 
a year. No Irish gentleman has less than three thousand a year ; 
that is the very smallest income ever acknowledged in the Emerald 
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Isle: three thousand a year, and a castle to live in, are the common 
measure of fortune in Ireland ; and severe favours they are; for while 
no Irish gentleman has less than three thousand a year, and a castle 
to live in, and a reputation to maintain for spending liberally what he 
has not got, what can be expected but ruin and Boulogne? Ruin, 
however, does not touch an income which is placed, by the flighty hand 
of fancy, beyond the malice of fortune; and our imaginative friends, 
even at Boulogne, quote their three thousand a year with this oc- 
casional qualification indeed, that they “cannot get the rints in,” 
A little wholesome ridicule will be the best corrective of these mis- 
chievous follies of a small ambition, and the faithful sketches of the 
O’Hara Tales are well calculated to call it into play. 

We shall now give some specimens of our author’s talent in another 
way. John Nowlan has carried off Letty, and married her.* They 
are rapidly exhausting their slender means in Dublin, aud the perjured 
priest is tormented not only with the stings of conscience, but also 
with the terrors of the coming misery in which he has involved the 
object of his love :— 


He knew not the world, no more than the world knew him; and where to face, or 
how to turn himself for the support—ay, the commen support—of the unconscious 
partner of his crime, John had no more notion than a sprawling infant in the streets 
might have Low to escape the cart-wheel that rolled on to grind over his little helpless 
carcass. Yet there she was by his side ; a young, gentle, delicate creature, reared in 
luxury and elegance ; unacquainted with even the name of want: and as he turned, 
in miserable smiles, to walk out and think of her and for her this day, he found, after 
settling his hotel bill, that of the unusually ample purse supplied by his poor family 
for his voyage to Spain, only a few pounds were left. Willing he was to exert him- 
self; but how? His nerves strained to be set to work ; but at what ? 

He wandered in the direction whither he had been led upon the first morning of his 
arrival in Dublin, and once more entered the Phenix Park. Seeking one of its wild 
little solitudes, he sat down, determined to think. Deep as was his despair, no ex- 
travagance was now in his mood or his actions. He did not, as before, cast himself 
on the ground, nor groan, nor shed a tear. The wretch, when his death-sentence is 
pronounced, may shrink or faint away; yet he can afterwards walk firmly to the 
gallows, and ascend it without much visible emotion ; and thus was John Nowlan at 
present sobered, by familiarity with the fate, which, at first view, made him frantic. 

Calmly, therefore, he sat 5 Sota to reflect and plan. The impulse to throw himself 
upon his knees and pry, more than once occurred, but he checked it. From him, he 
believed, prayer would not only be blasphemous, but useless. Before he durst breathe 
one aspiration to heaven, his present connexion with Letty must be dissolved, and 
that was impossible. 

It also occurred to him to write home for assistance to his mother, or to his sister 
Peggy ; but a second thought decided against this step too. He had separated him- 
self from them as well as from God. He could no longer be any thing to them, nor 
they to him. He must struggle through his fate, without a friend on earth or in heaven. 
“ Ay,” he added, «‘ I have made my bed, and must lie on it.”’ 

Centring his thoughts, then, on what he might possibly do by himself, he got before 
him, with more method than a few weeks previously he could have done, his present 
situation, his chance of future employment, and the best steps to be taken in setting 
himself to work. Pounds, shillings, and pence were included in his calculations ; he 
even took out a pencil and a piece of paper, emptied his purse into his hand, and 
summed up how long, according to a certain system of economy, he had a chance of 
not starving, before he should succeed in obtaining a situation. 

After hours of patient and minute arrangement, he arose, determined on a little train 
of action. Alarmed by the extravagance of the hotel bill, he first resolved to seek 





_* Where did the author learn that a protestant clergyman could marry a conple 
without banns or licence? He has twice committed the mistake of supposing such a 
proceeding ; and the blunder is strange in one who professes to describe things as 


they are. 
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sume more humble place. of residence. As he slowly walked homeward, through an 
outlet called Phibsborough, notices of ‘‘ Furnished Lodgings” eaught his eye, posted 
on the windows of some smal’, but neat and clearly-looking houses. He entered more 
than one ; evem here the terms seemed too high for his means. At last he inspected 
a single room, accommodated with a turn-up bed, which, in the day-time, was con- 
trived to look like a sofa; and though he disliked the persons who shor ed it, and the 
room itself, neat and tidy as it was, still heer came within his views, and John 
en the lodging, provided his lady should like them. — ; 

ara still Cousens he pe he how he should dispose of his watch, as he 
had determined to add whatever it would uce to his little stock-purse ; indeed, it 
was already included in his calculations. wing little of the trade of pawnbrokers, 
he thonght his best way would be to offer the article at a watchmaker's, and he was 
looking out for a shop of this description, when a plaéard of “ Money lent,” attracted 
isis notice. The announcement puzzled him in the first instance ; he was really 
simple enough to debate the question of its being a benevolent offer to assist the 
needy; at all events he entered the house, handed his watch at the counter, and 
received for it about a third of what he had calculated. But then he understood this 
was only a loan ; and trying to feel contented, he hurried to Dawson -street, most 
anxious about breaking to Letty, in the best manner, his proposed change to Phibs- 
borough ; uneasy, on ber account, at his long absence, and, in the midst of all his 
blacker feelings, experiencing the tenderest yearnings of the heart, once more to see 
before him, and to clasp in his arms, the poor devoted one who sat so solitary in her 
chamber, dependant on him alone for society and happiness. 

We know not how it may strike our readers, but it strikes us that 
there is great beauty and nature in that thought of “ the poor 
devoted one, who sat so solitary in her chamber, dependant on him 
alone for society and happiness.” There is a touching simplicity too 
in the expression of the sentiment. What follows is of melancholy 
interest :— 

Letty met him at the door of her apartment, with outstretched arms, and a happier 
face and freer manner than she had lately shown ; her mind was lightened by writing 
her letters to her uncle and brother, and, as we have seen, hope fluttered in her heart. 
She had made her toilet, too, with more than usual care ; John saw her dressed in 
one of the gowns he had purchased for her ; altogether, while she looked perhaps more 
beautiful than ever, his feelings for her took a peculiar turn of fondness and devotion ; 
and he folded her to his breast in murmurs of melancholy delight. 

As evening approached, he studied to shape, in the most delicate way, the an- 
nouncement of a change of abode ; but the words stuck in his throat: he knew the 
lodgings he had selected were too humble for Letty’s former rank, tastes, and comforts ; 
and he durst not explain why she was not to be introduced to better lodgings ; he durst 
not speak to her of pecuniary matters yet. 

But Letty saved all his feelings on this subject. She had reflected as much as he 
during the day, and started her own plans, and taken her own resolutions. 

** Dearest John,” she said, as they sat side by side before dinner, “‘ perfect confi- 
dence should exist between all married persone, and especially between us, on account 
of our peculiar situation. You know | have no property in my own right, or at my 
own immediate disposal, and 1 know you are similarly circumstanced ; and until: our 
friends think of forgiving and assisting us, of which I do not ir, whatever little 
funds we possess between us should be known to both, and all in ; 
so, dear Jobn,’’ as she hid her face on his neck, ‘keep this little purse for me ; it is 
the amount of a half-year’s pocket-money allowed by my generous uncle, and I 
brought it out upon that evening—the evening we met—to apply it to some particular 
purposes ; now we may surely use it ourselves.” 

He put up the purse without an observation.— And I have been thinking, too,. 
how very expensive this place is; you must, every way, have already spent much 
money, dear John ; and the sooner we leave it for a humbler abode—a very humble 
oue—(you know, thougli lately accustomed to luxury, my early life, at my father’s, 


was thrifty and humble enough )—why, John, the sooner is taken, the better. 
We can await, anywhere, answers to ae letters.” = — 


The same evening they occupied the single apartment at Phibsborough. When 
Letty first entered it, John did not see her strange glance around ; hee oe the 
ing tone in 


smile she assumed as he turned to consult her features, and heard the 
which she compelled herself to admire the little thriftily-contrived room, 
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even went beyond her expectations, and was a state-room com to that assigned 
to herself ad Tees of her cieaoen at Mount Nelson. - 

But, notwithstandi Letty’s manner and expression, John continued to dislike, on 
her account, and i on his own, the room, and the house, and the people of the 
house, and every thing connected with it and them. His dislike of the very first day 
increased each day he remained ; and yet he could not exactly tell why. It was not a 
very wretched house, and they were not ill-conducted or epee tg ; on the 
contrary, their abode and themselves bespoke independence, even co , and yet he 
had an indefinable notion that it was all mean, pinching economy, miserly comfort, un- 
warranted neatness and propriety ; cold, heartless, worthless, independence. It more 
overpowered him with ideas and apprehensions of poverty, than could a scene and 
group of squalid misery ; and he feared the same impression would be made on Letty. 

Although v small, containing, indeed, but four rooms altogether, every inch of 
this house had been made the most of: nay, over-occupied, over-attended to, over- 
done, in fact, From his window John | into a little yard, around which were 
various, wooden sheds, clumsily constructed in his evening leisure hours, by the old man 
of the establishment, assisted by. as old a helper, a kind of jack-of-all-trades in the 
neighbourhood, and composed of all the scraps of boards and staves both could pick up 
here and there, without paying for them. There was a little shed for coals, another 
for turf, another for ashes, another for odds and ends, another for ‘ case of necessity ;” 
and in the middle of the yard rose an impoverished grass-plat, from which a sickly 
laburnum tree vainly strove to draw moisture for its scanty boughs and leaves. Below 
stairs, in the parlour, was the bed of the old couple ; a daughter and a_niece slept in 
the kitchen ; and next to John’s room was another chamber ‘‘ tobe let.”” Each apart- 
ment was barely furnished (and yet furnished) with articles selected, from time to time, 
wherever they could be found cheapest, of the oldest known fashion, and all out of suit 
with one another; yet all shining and polished with incessant care, into a presump- 
tuous appearance of respectability. An oil-cloth, composed of three different scraps, of 
different patterns, spread over the little hall, or passage, from the street-door ; a shame- 
faced attempt at a hall lamp, suspended by the old man’s apap contrivance, dangled 
so low as to oblige one, at the risk of one or two snillings for a new green glass, to stoop 
under it, or walk round it ; and the little narrow stairs ted a strip of carpet, half as 
narrow as itself, patched up, like the oil-cloth, darned over and over, like the heels of 
all the old fellow’s stockings, and yet absolutely looking smart from the endless brush- 
ing and dusting every day, and shaking and beating once a week. 

e carpet of John’s.own room was an extraordinary patch-work of diamond bits of 
cloth, showing every colour in the rainbow, and each no bigger than the corner of a 
card. His sofa-bed was covered, during the day, with stamped calico, of a venerable 
pattern, half washed out ; his one window had a curtain of a different pattern, and his 
five chairs, covers still diversified. His one table was of old mahogany, dark even to 
blackness, and shining as a mirror ; his chest of drawers was of oak, more ancient still, 
an@ also glittering so as to put him out of patience ; his corner cupboard pretended to 
be Chinese ; six high-coloured, miserable prints lung in black frames, and at the most 
regular distances round the room, of which three sides were papered, and one wainscot ; 
but the old people had ventured on one modern article, in the shape of along narrow 
chimney-glass, set in a frame about an inch deep, and presenting to the eye about as 
faithful reflection of the human face, as might a river or a lake with the wind blowing 
high upon it ; nay, a row of flower-pots were placed inside the window, in a curious 
frame-work ; as if to show a wanton exultation in the midst of this scene of beggarly 
contrivance, flowers had actually been prostituted in its service, and Nature’s rarest 
perfumes deemed well in scenting its shreds and patches, and its crazy 
“ ts of an earlier * 

“* Poor flowers!” sighed Letty, after she had given them one first and only look ; 
aa t ye here?” * 

e old man, who some situation irty or fort ds a year in some 
public office, ep at ge of antes ears, tall, seivellod, aoe ‘ 
set on hislimbs, and with of 
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His wife was fat to excess ; so much so, that she waddled under her own fardle— 
herself ; bat she was strong and sturdy too ; and her waddle did not lessen the length 
and stamp of her stride, when, upon occasions that required a show of authority, she 
came out to scold, or, as her niece called it, to “‘ ballyrag,” in the kitchen, at her 
handmaidens, or in the hall, at her poor lodgers up stairs. Then the little house shook 
from top to bottom under her heavy and indignant step, as well as with the echoes of 
her coarse man’s voice, half smothered amid the fat of her throat, and the sputterings of 
her great pursy lips. And poor Letty also shook, from top to toe, on these occasions, 
and flew for shelter to John’s arms. ; 

When not called upon thus to enforce law in any refractory branch of her garrison, Mrs. 
Grimes spent the day in a vast indolent arm-chair, reading pathetic novels of the last. 
age, or casting up her accounts, to re-assure herself, over and over again, of the pounds, 
shillings, and pence, laid up during the last month or week, and how half a farthing 
might be split for six months to come. Every day, by twelve o'clock, she was dressed 
‘like any lady,” (still according to her niece) to receive her cronies, or strike with 
importance the tax-collectors or landlord's agent, none of whom had ever to call a se- 
cond time, and that was her constant boast ; but even there, shut up in her parlour, the 
old female despot was fully as much dreaded as if her voice and her stride sounded every 
moment through the house—or as much as if she had lain there screwed down in her 
coffin, and that, at the least turn ofa hand, herself or her ghost might come out to roar 
for a strict reckoning. f 

Her daughter and niece (the latter an orphan) supplied the place of a servant maid, 
in lieu of the eating, drinking, and sleeping, such as it was, that came to their lot. They 
were of a size, and that size very little: of an age, and that age more than thirty ; but 
from their stunted growth, hard, liny shape, and nondescript expression of features, 
might pass for ten years younger or ten years older, as the spectator fancied. They gave 
no idea of flesh and blood. They never looked as if they were warm, or soft to the 
tonch. One would as soon think of flirting with them, as with the old wooden effigies 
to be found in the niches of old cathedrals. They imparted no notion, much less 
sensation of sex. But they were as active as bees, and as strong as little horses ; and 
as despotic and cruel, ifthey dared, and whenever they dared, as the old tyrant herself. 
From the moment they arose in the morning, thump, thump, thump, went their little 
heels, through the passage, to the kitchen, up stairs and down stairs, or into the par- 
lour, to see after the fires the old man had lighted ; to make up the beds ; to prepare 
breakfast ; to put every thing to rights ; to sweep, to brush, to shake carpets, to clean 
shoes, knives, and forks; to rub, scrub, polish, and beautify, for ever and ever; the 
daughter always leading the niece ; and the whole of this gone through in a sturdy, 
important, vain-glorious manner ; accompanied by slapping of doors every two minutes, 
and (ever since Letty had refused to go down to the parlour to join an evening party,) 
by loud, rade talking, and boisterous laughing, just to shew that they did not care a 
farthing for the kind of conceited poor lodgers they had got in the ft ouse. 


* * * * * * 


No charity was in the house, nor in a heart in the house. In the faces of all pro- 
fessed beggars the street-door was slammed without a word, but with a scowl calcu- 
lated to wither up the wretched suitor; and with respect to such as strove to hide the 
profession under barrel-organs, flutes, flageolets, hurdy-gurdies, or the big-drum and 
pandean pipes, their tune was, indeed, listened to, but never requited. 

Yet the family was a pious family. Mr. and Mrs. Giimes sallied out to church every 
Sunday, and sat at the parlour window every Sunday evening, (while their daughter and 
niece went, in turn, to have a rest, as they said,) a huge old Bible open before them, 
and visible to all passers by, that the neighbours might remark—* There's a fine old 
couple.’ John, however, thought it odd, that after all this, his cold mutton, or his 
cold beef used to come up to him, out of the safe, (a pretty “ safe,” truly,) rather di- 
minished since he had last the pleasure of seeing it; and one Sunda evening, after 
listening for halfan hour to the daughter’s shrill voice, reading the Bible before supper, 
when, on particular business, he somewhat suddenly entered the parlour, he was still 
more surprized to find the good family seated round the ham, (a rare temptation, no 
doubt, in their system of housekeeping) which that day had formed part of his dinner. - 

But nothing irked him half so much as the ostentatious triumph over starvation, the 
provoking assumption of comfort, nay, elegance, as it were, and the audacious inde- - 
ee resulted from the whole economy. He felt it, as before hinted, to be 
the most irritating specimen of poverty. Old Grimes’s glossy Sunda perpetually | 
the same, was worse than the déctal. suhentinn of a moving bhatie. Every bumished 
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thing around him seemed to shine with a beggarly polish. The whole house and its 
inhabitants had an air of looking better than they seally were, or ought to be ; and the 
meanness, the sturdiness, the avarice, the hard-heartedness, that produced this polish 
and this air, he considered as loathsome as the noise, the thumping about, the loud 
talking, and the endless fagging of the two little skinny Helots, was brazen and 
vexatious. 


One more extract * and wehave done. The handy wench of whom 
we have before spoken, Peggy Nowlan, is on her way to Dublin, when— 


Late in the second morning of her journey, the coach upset within about a stage of 
the metropolis, and she was violently thrown off, and deprived of sense by the shock. 
When Peggy recovered, she found herself in a smoky looking room, dimly lighted by 
a single dipped candle of the smallest size. The walls were partly covered with de- 
cayed paper, that hung off, here and there, in tatters. There were a few broken chairs 
standing in different places, and in the middle of the apartment a table, that had once 
been of decent mould, but that now bore the appearance of long and hard service, 
supporting on its drooping leaves a number of drinking glasses, some broken and others 
capsized, while their slops of liquor remained fresh around them. 

Peggy was seated with her back to the wali; she felt her head supported by some 
one who occasionally bathed her temples with a liquid which, by the odour it sent 
forth, could be no other than whisky ; and if she had been an amateur, Peggy might 
have recognised it as pottheen. 

** My God, where am I?” looking confusedly around, was her first exclamation. 

‘* You ’re in safe hands, Peggy Nowlan,”’ she was auswered in the tones of a woman’s 
voice : an’ I’am glad to hear you spake, at last.”’ 

Turning her head, she observed the person who had been attending her. The 
woman was tall and finely-featured, about fifty, and dressed pretty much in character 
with the room and its furniture ; that is, having none of the homely attire of the 
country upon her, but wearing gay flaunting costume, or rather the remains of such ; 
and there was about her air and manner a bold confidence, accompanied by an autho- 
ritative look from ber large black eyes, that told a character in which the mild timidity 
of woman existed not. Yet she smiled on Peggy, and her smile was beautiful and 
fascinating. ' 

‘“* How do you know me, good woman ?”’ again questioned our heroine, for we be- 
lieve she is such. 

‘*Oh, jist by chance, afther a manner, miss; onct, when I went down to your 
counthry to see a gossip o’ my own, the neighbours pointed you out to me as the come. 
liest colleen to be seen far an’ wide ; an’ so, Miss Peggy, fear nothing ;”’ for Peggy, 
as she looked about her, and at the woman, did show some terror; ‘‘ an’ I’m glad in 
the heart to see any one from your part, where there ’s some kind people, friends o’ 
mine ; an’ for their sakes, an’ the sake o’ the ould black hills you cum from, show me 
the man that daares look crooked at you.” 

This speech was accompanied by such softness of manner, that Peggy’s nervousness 
lessened. She gained confidence trom the presence of one of her own sex looking so 
kindly on ber, and though years had been busy with her fine features, looking so 
handsome too. Her next question was, naturally, a request to be informed how she 
came into her present situation. 

‘* You were brought here, jist to save your life,” answered the woman ; ‘‘a son 9’ 
mine coming along the road from Dublin, saw the coach tumile dowa ; he waited to 
give it a helping hand up again ; and when it druv away—”’ 

‘“* And has it gone off, and left me behind !”’ interrupted Peggy, in great distress. 

** Of a thruth, ay has it, my dear.” 

*« What, then, am I to do ?7—” . 

“‘ Why, you must only stay where you are wid me, until the day ; and you're wel- 
come to the cover o’ th’ ould roof, an’ whatever comfort I can give you ; an’ when the 
day comes we'll look out for you, Miss Peggy, a-roon. Put, as | was saying, when 
the coach dhrew off again, my son was for hurrying home, when he heard some one 
moaning inside o’ the ditch ; an’ he went into the field, an’ there was a man lying, 
jist coming to his senses, an’ you near him, widout any sense at all; an’ when the 





* The author must take it as a compliment, that we have here made the longest 
extract we ever saw conveyed from a work into a periodical. Those persons who have 
not read the novel, will find in the interest of this adventure, which is in itself an 
entire tale, the best excuse for our apparent unreasonableness. 
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man got betther, my son knew him for an old acquaintance ; and then they minded 
you, and tuck you up between them ; an’ sure here you are to the fore. ; 

‘«TIt is absolutely necessary I should continue my journey to-night,” said Peggy. 

“If youre for Dublin, child, you can hardly go; it’s thing a friend can’t hear of.” 

Peggy reflected for a moment. Her usual caution now told her, what her first sus- 
picions had suggested, that, in some way or other, the house was an improper one, 
and, perhaps, that good-nature had not been the only motive in conveying her to it. 
The woman's last words seemed to show a particular determination that she should 
remain, It would be imprudent, then, to express a design to go away ; she might be 
detained by force. Nor would she suffer herself to become affected by her fears, lest 
she might incapacitate herself for escaping by stealth. Prompted by growing suspicion, 
she stole her hand to her bosom to search for her purse; it was gone: and Peggy 
became confirmed in her calculetions, though not more apparently shaken by her fears. 

«1 had a small band-basket,” she said, ‘‘ containing a few little articles, and. my 
money for the road ; it’s lost, of course, and I am left pennyless ; if 1 go to the spot 
where the coach fell, maybe | could find it.” 

‘‘ We can go together,” said the woman, “if you are able to walk so far.” 

Peggy had made the proposal, not in hopes of recovering any thing, but that she 
might be afforded a chance of walking away ; if, indeed, the story of the coach having 
driven on proved to be true. Now, however, she was, in consistency, obliged to accept 
the attention of her officious protector ; and the woman and she walked to the road 
along a narrow, wild lane, on each side of which a few old decayed trees and hushes 
shook their leafless branches in the wintry wind, while the footing was broken and 
miry, and overgrown by weeds and long grass. It seemed to have been a winding 
avenue to the house she had left, once planted with rows of trees, when the mansion 
was better tenanted and in better repair, but which had disappeared, from time to 
time, beneath the axe or the saw of the marauder. 

Arrived at the spot required, she commenced a seemingly careful search ; but, find- 
ing nothing, returned at the continued urgency of the woman, who linked her closely, 
to the house they had quitted. Ere Peggy re-entered, she took a survey of the fabric : 
it was, like every thing around it and within it, a ruin. She could see that it had been 
a good slated house, two stories high, but that in different places the slates were now 
wanting ; indeed she trod, near the threshold, upon their fragments, mixed with other 
rubbish. Some of the windows were bricked up, some stuffed through their shattered 
panes with wisps of straw and old rags; and of the lower ones, the shutters, which 
were, however, attached to the wall, outside strong iron bars, hung off their hinges, 
and flapped in the blast. 

Again entering the room in which she had first found herself, two men appeared 
seated. Peggy, in something like the recurrence of a bad dream, thought she recog- 
nized in one of them the air and figure of the person who, on a late and fearful occa- 
sion, had stood so near her in the Foil Dhuiv.* But as she did not feel herself 
entitled to draw any certain deductions from feature, complexion, or even dress, Peggy, 
after a moment's faltering pause, struggled to assure herself that this misgiving 
was but a weakness of her agitated mind, and firmly advanced to the chair she had 
before occupied. 

The second man was very young, his ee slight, and twisted into a peculiar bend 
and crouch as he sat; his face pale and sharp, resembling that of the woman who 
called herself his mother ; and in the sidelong glance of his cold jetty eye there lurked 
a stealth, an enquiry, and a self-possession, as, in reply to Peggy’s curtsey and her 
look of observance, he, in turn, observed her, and gave, slowly and measuredly, his 
**Sarvent, miss. 

He and his companion sat close to the drooping table. Two of the glasses that had 
been capsized now stood upright, and were frequently filled from a bottle of whisky, 
of—as one might augur from the sme]l—home manufacture, The person whose first 
Fag ee Ty ea ares rth the overage than the other; the pal 

iquor ; but often ‘ofr : , 
So dutnk Seungetés 8 | g for his friend, and urging him 
a ° * * * * 


“Go, Phil, my boy,”’ resumed the old woman, addressing th lad, “ 
— and pra 2g Feral an’ the bottle wid you; you me inte raphe Py 
when it’s ready, and the sugar along wid it: this 7 ’ 
seh gar along i young woman and myself ’ll stay 

* The scene to which we have alluded, in which Pe to meet h 

» , er supposed 
husband at midnight, and takes the alarm on seeing a man igging a grave. 
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Phil arose, taking the bottle and glasses : he was sidling out of the room before his 
companion, when, at a renewed signal from the woman, he hung back, allowed the 
other to stagger out first, and then he and she paused together, beyond the threshold 
of the room, in the passage, where Peggy could hear them exchange a few earnest, 
though cautious whispers. 

*« An’ now, Peggy Nowlan,” resumed the woman, coming back and reseating herself, 
‘‘as you don’t seem to like the wuisky, you must have whatever the house can 
give you.” 

“1 would like some tey, ma’am.”’ 

«Then, sure enough, you ’Il get it; we won’t be long lighting the fire, an’ biling the 
wather, an’ we ’Il take our tey together.”’ 

There were some embers dimly gleaming in the blackened fire-place, to which the 
woman added wood and chips, that, by blowing with her mouth as she knelt, soon 
blazed ; and, according to her promise, a dish of tea, not badly flavoured, was manu- 
factured, of which, with much seeming hospitality and kindness, the hostess pressed 
her young guest to partake. Peggy felt thankful, and strove to compel herself to feel 
at ease also: but, amid the smiles and blandness of her entertainer, there were 
moments when her thin and bloodless, though handsome lips, compressed themselves 
to a line so hard and heartless,—moments when a shade of deep abstraction passed 
over her brow, and when her eyes dulled and shrunk into an expression so disagreeable, 
that the destitute girl internally shivered to glance upon her. The momentary changes 
did not, however, seem to concern her. She argued, that they rather intimated an 
involuntery turn of thought to some other person or subject. ‘The woman never looked 
on her without a complacent smile ; and it was after her getting up occasionally, and 
going to the door of the room, as if to catch the sound of voices from above, that her 
countenance wore any bad character. But, whatever might have been passing in her 
mind, Peggy prudently resolved not to allow her hostess to perceive that she observed 
these indications of it. Her glances were, therefore, so well timed, and so quick, that 
they could not be noticed ; and her features so well! mastered, as always to reflect the 
easy smile of her companion. Her manners, too, she divested of every trait of alarm 
or doubt ; and even the tones of her voice were tutored by Peggy into an even, 
pleased cadence ; and the questions she asked, and the topics she started, calculated 
to lull all suspicion. 

As part of her plan, she would show no uneasiness to retire ; and it was not until 
the woman herself offered to attend her to her bed, that Peggy rose from her chair. 
She was conducted out of the little, half-ruined parlour or kitchen, a few paces along 
the passage, and then a few steps up a rent and shaking staircase, into a mean sleep- 
ing-chamber, of which the door faced the passage: the stairs continuing to wind to 
the right, to the upper rooms of the house. As they passed into the chamber, it was 
with difficulty Peggy prevented herself from drawing back, when she perceived that 
the patched door had bolts and a padlock on the outside, but no fastening within. 
Sull, however, she controlled her nerves, and displayed to her attendant no symptom of 
the apprehension that filled her bosom. | 

‘**1’m sorry the poor house doesn’t afford a betther an’ a handsumer lodgin’ for you, 
Miss Peggy,”’ said the woman, as both stumbled about the half-boarded floor of the 
room: ‘‘ but you ’ll jist take the will for the deed; an’ so, good-b’ye, an’ a pleasant 
night's sleep to you.” 

“* Can’t you oblige me with the candle ?’’ asked Peggy, as her hostess was about to 
take it away. 

‘*T would, with a heart an’ a half, ifit was to spare ; but I’ll have nothing else to 
light me to bed, an’ help me to set things to rights for the morning ; for the matther 
o’ that, the good moon shines so bravely through the window, and I believe through 
another little place in the loft here, that you'll be able to say your prayers an’ go to 
bed by it, Miss Peggy; so bannochth-lath ;’’ and she finally took the candle away, 
securing the door on the outside, and leaving Peggy standing in the middle of the 
filthy chamber. 

The moon did, indeed, stream in upon the floor as well through the shattered 
window as, first, through a breach in the slates of the house-roof, and then down the 
broken boards of the room over head. Peggy looked round for her bed, and saw, in a 
corner, a miserable substitute for one, composed of straw laid on the floor, and covered 
with two blankets. There was no chair or table, and feeling herself weak, she cau- 
tiously picked her steps to the corner, and sat down on this cheerless couch. 

The motive of her conduct hitherto had been to hide her feelings, so as to throw 
the people of the house off their guard, and eventually create for herself au oppor- 
tunity to escape to the main road, amd thence to the next cabin at hand, In fur» 
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therance of her project, she now begged of God to strengthen her heart, and keep 
her in a steady mind ; and, after her zealous aspiration, Peggy continued to think of 
the best part to act. At once she resolved not to stir in her chamber, until the 
woman and the two men should seem to have retired to sleep—if, indeed, it was 
doomed that they were to do so without disturbing her. In case of a noise at the 
door, she determined to force her way through the craay window, and, trusting her- 
self to God, jump from it to the ground, which, she argued, could not be many feet 
under her, as Peggy had not forgotten to count the steps while she ascended from 
the earthern passage to her present situation. If, after long watching, she could 
feel pretty sure that no evil was intended to her during the night, still she planned 
to steal to the window, open it with as little noise as possible, drop from it, and 
try to escape. . : 

“More than an hour might have passed, when she heard a noise, as if of two 
persons stumbling through the house ; it came nearer, and two men, treading heavily 
and unevenly, entered a room next to hers, and only divided from her by a wooden 
partition, which here and there admitted the gleams of a light they bore. Without 
any rustling, Peggy applied her eye to one of the chinks, and gained a full view of 
the scene within. She saw the person she so much dreaded, led by the pale young 
man towards such a bed as she occupied ; the one overcome by intoxication ; the 
other cool, collected, and observant. With much grumbling, and many half-growled 
oaths, the drunken fellow seemed to insist on doing something that the lad would 
not permit, and at length Peggy heard an allusion to herself. 

‘Go to sleep, Ned; you’re fit for nothing else to-night ; there ’s your bed, I tell 
you,”’ said the young man, forcing him to it. 

‘I say, Master Phil, stoopid, 1 ’ll have one word with that wench before I close a 
winker,” replied Ned ; that wench, I say—hic !—what | picked up on the road ; and 
why the devil should I bring her but to chat a bit with her? Your house isn’t fit for 
much better, you know, Master Phil; and, my eyes but—” 

‘* Lie down, you foolish baste,” interrupted his companion, pushing him down on 
the straw. 

‘*T'll stand none of that nonsense, neither,” continued the ruffian, scrambling 
about ; ‘‘ and it’s no use talking ; I'll see her, by ; 1'll see the wench, as I brought 
to this house: and don’t you go to tell me, now, as how it’s all a hum, and that 
I brought no such body into it; 1’m not so cut but I remember it: so fair-play, 
Master Phil; she must be accounted for: none of your old mother’s tricks will do, 
now. Iam not to be done, by ; first and last, that’s my word: hic !—I’ll— 
hic !’’ and he lay senseless. 

The pale young man watched him like a lynx, until, after some moments, bis 
growling changed into a loud snore, and there was no doubt but he slept soundly. 
Then he stepped softly to him, knelt on one knee, took out of his breast a large pistol, 
thrust it under his own arm, and finally emptied his pockets of a purse and some 
crumpled papers. Arising, with continued caution, he glanced over the latter close 
by the candle, and Peggy saw his features agitated. The next moment he stole out 
of the room, barred the door outside, and she heard his stealthy step, betrayed by the 
creaking boards, about to pass her chamber. 

At this moment, however, another step,—Pegg supposed that of the woman,—met 
his from the lower part of the house, and both stopped just at her frail, though well- 
secured door. 

‘Well?’ questioned the woman, in a sharp whisper; ‘‘ you pumped him? and 
soaked him? and touched the lining of his pockets? Did we guess right ?” 

“We did, by ” answered the young man ; “the rascal has peached, 
by the —j; his very shufiling with me showed it at once; but here’s the proof: 
here ’s an answer from Mr. Long to his offer to put him on his guard against the swag 
at Long Hall, this blessed night : aud here ’s another letter, from Lonnon, closing with 
another offer of his te set the poor private for the Bow-street bull-dogs.”’ 

_ They had, during these words, been, perhaps, speaking to each other at some little 
distance ; for their whispers, now that Peggy supposed them to have come close toge- 
ther, were lost on her aching ear, though she still heard the hissing sounds in which 
the conversation was carried on. A considerable time lapsed while they thus stood 
motionless outside her door: at length they moved ; seemed about to part; and, at 
parting, a few more sentences became audible. 

** Go, then,” said the woman, “‘ an’ let us lose no time : nothing else can be done ; 
poor Maggy is to be saved from the treachery of the Lonnon sneak, if there was no 
one else concarned in the case ; speed, Phil; make sure o’ the horn-hafted Lampre 
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‘«« There is only the one sleep more that can be sounder,’’ replied Phil; and Peggy 
heard them going off. 

In panting terror she listened for their steps again passing her door: nor had she to 
listen long. Slowly and stealthily, and with heavy breathings, or a suppressed curse 
at the creaking boards, they separately came up. In a moment after, she heard them 
undo the fastenings of the inside room, and, fascinated to the coming horror, as the 
bird is to the reptile’s glauce, her eye was fixed to a chink, ere the light they carried 
afforded her a renewed view of the victim’s chamber. 

The woman first entered, bearing the candle in one hand, and in the other a basin 
which held a cloth. Her face was now set in the depth of the bad expression Peggy 
had seen it momentarily wear below stairs ; and she was paler than usual, though not 
shaking or trembling. The lad followed, taking long and silent strides across the 
floor, while his knife gleamed in his hand, and his look was ghastly. ‘They made 
signs to each other. The woman laid down the candle and the basin, and tucked up 
the sleeves of her gown beyond her elbows. She again took up the basin, laid the 
cloth on the floor, stole close to the straw couch, knelt by it, and held the vessel near 
the wretch’s head. Her companion followed her, and knelt also. He unknotted and 
took off, with his left hand, the man’s neckcloth. As it was finally snatched rather 
briskily away, the wearer growled and moved. He never uttered a sound more. 

Peggy kept her eye to the chink during the whole of this scene. She could not 
withdraw it. She was spell-bound ; and, perhaps, an instinctive notion that if she made 
the slightest change in her first position, so as to cause the slightest rustle, her own 
life must be instantly sacrificed—perhaps this tended to hold her perfectly still. She 
witnessed, therefore, not only the details given, but the concluding details which 
cannot be given. Even when the murder was done, she durst not remove her eye 
until the woman and lad had left the chamber ; so that she was compelled to observe 
the revolting circumstance of washing the blankets and the floor, and other things 
which again must not be noticed. It is certain that moral courage and presence of 
mind never won a greater victory over the impulses of nature, than was shown in this 
true situation, by this lonely and simple girl. Often, indeed, there arose in her bosom 
an almost irresistible inclination to cry out—at the moment the neckcloth was removed, 
when the sleeping man muttered and turned, she was scarcely able to keep in her 
breath ; yet she did remain silent. Not even a loud breathing escaped her. All was 
over, and she a spectatress of all, and still she mastered herself; and although, so far 
as regarded her, the most home cause for agitation finally occurred as the murderers 
were about to withdraw. ; 

‘** He'll touch no blood-money now,” whispered the woman ; “‘an’ we may go to 
our beds, Phil, for the work is done well ; so, come away—but stop ; high-hanging 
to me, if I ever thought of that young —— in the next room: an’, for any thing we 
know, she may be watching us all this time.”’ 

‘*If you think so, mother, there’s but one help for it,’’ observed the lad. 

** A body could peep through the chinks well enough,” resumed the female mon- 
ster ;—“ but, on a second thought, Phil, d’you think it’s in the nature of a simple 
young counthry girl like her to look at what was done, without givin’ warning ?”’ 

‘«« May be not; come, try if she’s asleep any how ; she can’t bam us there, mother.’’ 

** Come,’’—and they left the chamber. 

The moment they withdrew, Peggy stretched herself on her couch, threw a blanket 
over her person, closed her eyes, and breathed as if fast asleep. Yet it was with many 
doubts of her own ability to go successfully through this test, that she listened for the 
noise of unbarring her door.. The creeping steps approached, and her heart nearly 
failed her. A bolt was shot, and her brain swam. 

But again the assassins seemed to hesitate, and again she heard their whispers. 

**Stop,”’ said the lad, ‘‘she must be sound asleep as you say; it’s not to be 
thought she could look on and stand it.” 

“‘ That’s my owr notion,” replied the woman. 

‘Then if we rouse her, at this time o’ night, wid those marks about us,’’ meaning 
the marks on their hands and clothes, ‘‘ why itll be tellin’ our own sacret, when we 
might hould our tongue.”’ 

“Yes; an’ ouly makin’ more o’ the same work for ourselves, when we have done 
enough of it.”’ 

“* Besides ; she ’ll be to the fore in the mornin’, and then we can cross-hackle her 
on the head of it; an’, if she shows any signs of knowin’ more than we want her to 
know,—why, it can be a good job still.’ 

** You spake rason ; an’, sure enough, she’ll be to the fore ; because T have a notion 
o my own, that we ought to keep her fast till the poor private an’ Maggy sees her ;, 
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they'll want to have a word wid her, may be: s0, by hook or crook, she’s to pass 
another day and night in the house.” , , =f 

‘‘ Let us go sleep, then, mother ; an you must get me a little wather. hes 

“Yes, a-vich; but I don’t think myself wants much o’ the sleep for this night, 
any how.” 

They left Peggy’s door, and she was thus saved the test her soul shrank from. In 
some time after their steps became silent, she lay on her straw, with clasped hands 
and eyes turned to Heaven, offering the most fervent thanks for her preservation. The 
winter morning broke ; all seemed quiet in the house ; and she ventured to sit up and 
think again. Her neighbourhood to the mangled body occurred to her, and delirium 
hegan to arise. She had recourse to her prayers for help and strength, and they did 
not fail her. Hour after hour passed away, still she kept herself employed, either by 

: communions with her God, or by laying out her mind to meet the trials she had yet 
to encounter. 2 

They would watch her, they had said, in the morning ; she was able to will and 
determine that the investigation should be vain: Peggy felt that she could defeat 
them. ‘They intended to induce or force her to spend day and night where she was ; 
against this plan she also attempted to lay a counter-plot. 

It might be nine o’clock when she heard them stirring about. But, at the first 
| sound, she lay stretched on her bed ; and this proved a good precaution. One of them 

walked softly up the stairs; then into the next room ; and afterwards, close to the 
partition, by her couch; and, as Peggy judged by the hard breathing through the 
chinks, seemed to watch if she slept. She was now able to giveaevery appearance of 
ia) sleep to the eye of the observer. After a few moments, they were together in the 

1 room, and she heard their whispers, and then the noise of trailing out the body. 

\ For about another hour, they left her undisturbed. At length the door was opened, 
and the woman entered her chamber. Peggy still pretended to sleep, showing, how- 
ever, some signs of the restlessness that attends on being disturbed from sleep without 

our being fully aroused. The hideous visitor stooped down and stirred her. Peggy 
bore the touch of that hand on her shoulder, without wincing in any way. The woman 
| stirred her again, and she seemed gradually and naturally to become awakened. 

‘* Musha, it’s the good sleep that’s on you, a colleen,” said the woman, as she 
sat up. 

o Ves, indeed; I’m not used to be without sleep so long, and I had none be- 
fore this since | left the mountains,” answered Peggy. ‘“Isit very late? but I don’t 
care much about that, as there’s no use in my starting from you till the coach comes 
p again to-night, and gives me a seat for Dublin.” 
“We'll tell you all about that by and by: get up now, my woman, an’ break your 
1 fast ; you ought to be hungry.” 

} ‘‘And I am very hungry, and able to help myself out of any thing you lay 
| before me.” 

i The woman led her down stairs. A good breakfast was prepared. Peggy seemed 
i | to ent with a keen appetite ; but she continued to slip the bread she had cut into her 
4 large country pockets. The young man entered: she bade him a smiling good-morrow. 
i He hoped she had passed a good night : she answered promptly and easily. 

; “ It’s an odd question I’m for axin’,”” he continued, ‘‘but I thought I heard strange 
it noises in a room next to yours last night—did you ?” 

f With the consciousness that the eyes of both were watching her face for a change 
; of expression, Peggy baffled the inquiry. 

| ; ‘It’s said this ould house is haunted,” rejoined the woman, “an’ that’s the 
: 5 ES: 

‘My faith isnt strong in ghosts,” said Peggy, smiling ; ‘‘ but I’am glad you did 
not tell of it before I went to bed, or I might ue hens waking.” ih 

A pause ensued, during which she knew that her catechists were consulting each 
other by looks and nods. 


“* Why don’t you ax afther your friend, i ight 2” 
Ren. - S eh, y nd, that helped to bring you to us last night 2 
_“* Twas thinking of him, but said to myself he was in bed, maybe ; and as he’s no 

F kith or kin o’ mine, only a stranger met on the road, I didn’t believe it would be right 
for a young lone woman like me to be asking so closely after him.” 

“He s not in his bed,” said the lad, fixing hiseye. She stood his glance. 

* No," resumed the woman ; “ but gone his road at the first light this mornin’.” 

‘* Why then I'm sorry for his going.’ 

** How’s that?” asked the lad. 

“ Because I'm left without a farthing in the world, and I thought that, as he looked 
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to be a dacent man, maybe he’d lend me a few shillings to take me on to Dublin ; and 
now I don’t know what to do under heaven.” 

«‘ Never make yoursslf uneasy about that, remarked the hostess: ‘‘ for if you 
thought he looked so like a dacent body, he thought you looked like a hansome colleen, 
as you are ; an’ for a token, hearin’ o’ your loss by the coach, he left us the very thing 
you're talking about, to give you when you’d get up.” 

“‘ Yes, he left this wid me for you,” pursued the other, handing some silver, ‘‘ and 
just his word to take care an’ have as much ready to pay him in the next place he an’ 
you are to see ach other.” . 

As he gave the money, and spoke these words very significantly, he again fixed her 
eye; but Peggy allowed him no advantage. With many professions of thanks to her 
ehance benefactor, she quietly put up the supposed gift. Perhaps they became fully 
assured that they had nothing to fear, for they soon stopped questioning her. 

“ T'll pay him, with hearty thanks, sure enough,” she continued, recurring to the 
topic, ‘‘ and sooner than he thinks, maybe. I have only to go to Dublin, to the 
Brazen-Head, where my father stops, when I'll have money enough; and, after a 
word there, I’m to pass your door, to-morrow, about the night-fall, when I’ll be axin’ 
a night’s lodgin’ from you again; and I can jest lave the honest man’s shillings in 
your hands, and you'll give ’em to him, the next time he calls, in Peggy Nowlan’s. 
name, and her best wishes along with ’em.” 

The day wore away in common topics, and she showed no anxiety todepart. She 
said she grew hungry for her dinner; and, when it came before her, still seemed to 
make a hearty meal. No living creature came to the house during the day; but she 
could understand that the person called Maggy, and who she concluded was her 
wretched cousin, Maggy Nowlan, and the other person called “ the private,” were 
expected during the night; as also a number of ‘ the customers,” from Dublin. 

Nothing had yet been said to deter her from proceeding to town in the night-coach, 
which, as usual, was to pass about three o’clock in the morning. She often alluded to 
its hour of passing by, and they did not make an observation. This gave her courage ; 
and, after the night fell—for Peggy, still to avoid a shaddow of suspicion, would not 
motion to stir in the day-light—she said, inadvertently, and yet with some natural 
show of anxiety to proceed in her interrupted journey— 

** Maybe I couldn't get a seat in it, an’ what should I dothen? But maybe I ought 
to take the road some time before ye expect it to come up, so that, when it overtakes 
me, if I get the place, well and good ; and if I don’t, why I could be so far on my way, 
aud sure of walking the six or seven miles more, to Dublin, by the morning, any how ; 
for I must be there in the morning: what brings me up is to get a good lot of money 
from my father, that ll be wanted at home the day after to-morrow, or the next day, 
at farthest ; andso, ye see, honest people, I’m beholding to be soon back and forward, 
and, as I said, sleeping in your house, on my way to the country, by to-morrow 
night, anyhow.” . 

They said little in reply to this; but Peggy believed they again exchanged some 
glances and signs, while her head was purposely held down; and then they retired 
whisper at the outward door. Ferventiy did she pray, although the prayer involved 
an uncharitable contradiction, that, influenced by the hope of plunder she had held out, 
their resolves not to let her depart for the night might be changed. And perhaps her 
plan took effect. 

In a short time they rejoined her; and after a few ordinary remarks, said, by thie 
way, that she might do well to ‘‘ take a start of the road, afore the coach, just as she 
was a saying of it; and they wished her safe to Dublin, any how; and they hoped 
she would keep her promise, and come see them on her way home again.” 

Without discovering any extraordinary joy at this concession, Peggy bid them a 
steady and cordial good-b’ye; engaged her bed for the next night; and it was not 
till the very moment she was crossing the murderous threshhold, that she feared her 
face and fluttered step might have given intimation of the smothered emotions that 
battled in her heart. 

But, again befriended by her extraordinary presence of mind, she checked her rising 
ecstacy, and trod with a sober and way-faring step down the dark, tangled, and miry 
lane. When fairly launched on the broad road, her breast experienced great relief ;' 
yet still she kept her demure pace, neither faltering, nor looking back nor about her, 
nor yet sure of the policy of rushing into the first cabin she might meet. Her heart 
whispered that the people of the abominable house might have noticed her parting’ 
struggle, and, after a little reflection, would perhaps follow her, and put her to 
another trial. 

To her left, as she walked along, was some rather high ground, falling down to the’ 
road, little cultivated, and crowded with furze and briars. A straggling path rao 
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through it, parallel to the road, but, at some distance, and, she believed, led to the lone 
house in the ‘‘busheen.” Hereye kept watching this path, every step she took. The moou 
shone full upon it, so as to enable her to discern any near object. Peggy, her head down, 
and her regards not visibly occupied, soon caught a figure rapidly striding along the 
path, through the clumps of furze and briars. As it abruptly turned towards a gap 
m the road-fence, some yards before her, she could uscertain that this individual was 
closely muffled in the common female Irish mantle, holding, as Irishwomen often do, 
the ample hood gathered round the face. : 
" That's not tne step,” thought Peggy; as the figure issued through the 
gap :—‘‘ and now, this will be the sorest trial of all.” Apter ; 
, And, with her suspicions, well might she say so. The gigantic resolution of her 
al heart, so long kept up, had just begun to yield to an admitted sense of relief: she had 
a just permitted her mind to turn and sicken on the contemplation of the horrors she had 
A witnessed and escaped ; an opportunity at last seemed created for an indulgence of 
the revulsion and weakness of her woman’s nature ;—and now again to call back her 
\ unexcelled philosophy ; again to rally herself; again to arrest and fix the melting 
resolution ; to steady the pulse-throb, tutor the very breath, prepare the very tones of 


~~ 








t her voice; this, indeed, was her sorest trial. But it was her greatest too ; for Peggy, 
ih assisted a little by the shadows of night, came out of it still triumphant. 
a _  * God save you!”’ began the person in the cloak, in a female voice. Peggy gave 
a) the usual response with a calm tone. 
a ‘* Are you for thravellin’ far, a-roon?”’ continued the new comer. She said she was 
| going to Dublin. 
‘I’m goin’ there myself, an’ we may ’s well be on the road together.” ; 
« With all my heart, then,”’ answered Peggy, and they walked on side by side. © 
‘“« You're not of these parts, ma-colleen, by your tongue,”” resumed her companion. 
! Peggy assented. 
‘* An’ how far did you walk to-day, a-chorra?” = ‘ 
t ‘* Not far; not a step to-day; only froma house in a bosheen bebind us, a few 
, | minutes ago.” 
1 ‘* What house, a good girl? do you mane the slate-house that stands all alone, in 
ri the middle o’ the lane’’’ Peggy believed that was the very one. 
iit ** Lord save us! what bad loock sent you there ?”’ 
| . ** None, that 1 know of; why?” 
} it ** It has a bad name, as I hear, among the neighbours, and ‘ud be the last place 
ia) myself ‘ud face to, for the night’s rest.”’ 
HH ‘* Well, aroon ; it’s only a Christian turn to spake of people as we find ’em; I 


have nothing at-all to say against the house ; ‘an maybe it won’t be long till I see 

it again.”’ 

_ ** That's bould as well as hearty of a young girl like you. Did you come across the 
» woman o’ the house ?t”’ 

‘“* Yes; and met good treatment from her; the good tey ; and good dinner ; every 
thing of the best.” 

** But what kind of a bed did you get from her, a-hager?” continued the catechist, 
speaking very low, sidling to Peggy, and grasping her arm. This threw her off her 
guard. She shrieked, and broke from her companion, who, as she ran, fast pursued 
her ; and the person’s real voice at last sounded in her ear. 

oe Stop, Peggy Nowlan, or rue it?’ I know what you think of the bed you got 
now ! 

The road suddenly turned in an angle ; Peggy shot round the turn : as her pursuer 
gained on her, she heard the noise of feet approaching in a quick tramp, and a guard 
of armed soldiers, headed by two men in civil dress, and followed by a post-chaise, 
met her eyes at a short distance ; she cried out again, and darted among the soldiers ; 
one of them caught and held her from falling, and she had only time to say— Lay 
hands on the murderer!” when nature at last failed, and Peggy’s senses left her. 


Here we must stop, having far exceeded the bounds to which we 
ordinarily confine ourselves in notices of works of imagination. For 
this trespass we can only plead the superior claims of the production 
under review, which, though defective in outline, is a performance rich 
in colouring, and abounding in beautiful parts. 

The winding-up of the story is extremely forced, and as awkward 
as the general scheme of it. The machinery is also, as we have said 
in the outset, to the last degree clumsy. Peery Connolly, a roaring 
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Irish peasant; is the d‘u» who comes in at the nick of time to resolve 
all difficulties. He is a bad copy of Scott’s gipseys and beggars. The 
rule of old was, that the perplexity should be worthy of the machine ; 
we wish our modern novelists would make their machines a little more 
worthy of the perplexity. They delight in bringing about extraordi- 
nary consequences by most insufficient causes, and the meanest instru- 
ments are chosen by them for their grand effects. If Homer were, like 
the Miltiades of Mr. Moore, to rise from the grave, he would “ admire 
to see” the work which he has assigned to gods and goddesses per- 
formed now by clowas and beggars. The agents which he would have 
taken from the heavens, we take from the alms or ale-house. In Scott’s 
novels, he would find a gipsey playing a part which he would have 
given to Pallas; in Mr. Banim’s, a clown doing Mars’s duty ; in Mr. 
Cooper’s, a washer-woman, in a little black bonnet, vice Venus, in her 
cestus, superseded ; in Mr.H.Smith’s, an old woman, clothed in black, 
blowing up honest men’s country-houses sky high, in the place of Juno. 
The world is always in extremes. The gods of the ancients were 
beings somewhat beyond the occasions for their intervention, our beggars 
and trollops, it must be confessed, fall rather short of them. 
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Ir was indispensably necessary that Mavrocordato should return to 
the Peloponesus, where it was intended to remodel the government. 
He was, however, unwilling to quit Missolonghi without previously 
placing it in a state of defence, which would enable it to resist the 
enemy during the following year. He convened a council, which was 
attended by all the primates, to whom he communicated his intention 
of fortifying Missolonghi, which, he observed, was a place of great 
importance to all who had the interest of their country at heaft. He 
represented that, had Missolonghi been taken by the enemy, théy would 
have been cast upon the world wanderers and beggars ; and that upon 
their energy at the present moment depended the salvation of their 
country. Reema spoke with an enthusiasm which warmed the 
cold breasts of the Missolonghites, who promised to exert every effort 
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to defray the immediate expenses. He then gave orders for the equip- 
ment of six gun-boats, which were to blockade the gulf of Patras, and 
capture every vessel carrying provisions to the Turks. The sale of 
these prizes was to contribute to the expense of building the fort. He 
decreed that all vessels adjudged as prizes, according to the decision 
of a tribunal to be established for that purpose, were to be sold by 
public auction, and the amount divided into three parts; one for the 
master of the ship, the second for the crew, and the third for the go- 
vernment. Eight privateers were immediately fitted out. 

Although the blockade was not recognised by the governor of the 
Tovian Islands, nor by the European powers, these cruisers daily cap- 
tured prizes; and when the men of war stationed in the Archipelago 
claimed the vessels which bore their flags, the Missolonghites answered, 
that the blockade having been publicly declared, was known to all the 
commanders, and that if their governments refused to recognise it, 
they would act upon theirown recognition. Against this the commanders 
of the ships entered their protest ; but the Missolonghites replied :— 
“ We want money, to supply which we are compelled to fit out priva- 
teers; when we recover our liberty, we will restore all we have taken, 
with interest.” Every day they captured vessels, which ran into 
danger, for the sake of seiling their cargoes at an exorbitant price 
to the Turks. Some of them contrived to pass during the darkness of 
the night. Several captains of ships assured me, that one successful 
voyage in four was sufficient to compensate for all their losses. 

Mavrocordato had in his service an officer, named M. Gagliard, who 
had been appointed lieutenant-colonel by Prince Ypsilanti, and who 
represented himself as one of the first engineers in France. He was 
ordered by Mavrocordato to draw a plan of the fortifications to be 
erected at Missolonghi, which Mavrocordato wished to convert into a 
perfect island, so that boats might lie round the city. This officer 
began the task assigned to him, but being unable to complete it, urged 
as an excuse that he was not provided with the requisite instruments. 
It happened, that at this time a Greek engineer, who had been in the 
German service, arrived at Missolonghi. He was a man of great talent 
and professional skill. Having letters of recommendation, he intro- 
duced himself to Mavrocordato, who, after a short conversation, con- 
ducted him to the place on which the fort was to be erected. This 
engineer engaged to complete a drawing of it by the following day. 
Without loss of time he proceeded to the fulfilment of his promise. 
The plan was drawn in the evening, and the following day presented 
to Mavrocordato, who being satisfied with it, and already provided 
with money by the sale of the prizes, ordered the immediate commence- 
ment of the work. The first stone was laid by Mavrocordato, and the 
second by the Bishop. Mavrocordato commanded that every morn- 
ing, for two hours, the shops should be shut, and that all the inha- 
bitants, without distinction of rank, age, or sex, should carry stones 
upon their shoulders to the place where the fort was building. As the 
Missolonghites were at length made to understand that their safety 
depended upon the erection of the walls, they punctually obeyed this 
order. The French engineer, after the discovery of his incompetency, 
made but a wretched figure. 

Mavrocordato having arranged every thing, and appointed men of 
talent in whom he could confide, departed for the Peloponesus. Un- 
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fortunately for me, I was unable to accompany him, in consequence of 
a terrible disorder in my eyes, which rendered me incapable of distin- 
guishing objects. Several surgeons who attended me, told me plainly 
that the disorder was a cataract, and that I should lose my sight. 
There was a German physician settled at Missolonghi, who had mar- 
ried a native, and had become a member of the Greek church. Know- 
ing how much the Europeans are detested in these countries, the sole 
motive of his apostacy was to pass for a Greek, and thus obtain em- 
ployment. Although I cannot applaud his conduct in this matter, I 
must bear my testimony to his zeal in doing good to his fellow-crea- 
tures. He visited me every day ; and, after several ineffectual attempts 
to cure me, said to me :—“ There is no hope for you; your disorder is 
incurable ; in three days you will be completely blind ; you have gutta 
serena.” Upon this I exclaimed—* If you love me, bring me a pistol, 
and put an end to my miserable existence. Deprived of sight, what 
can I do in this country? For God’s sake, do not forsake me.” The 
physician departed, promising not to desert me. A Genoese sailor, 
about sixty years of age, hearing of the disorder with which I was 
afflicted, came to me, and said :—*“ I am sorry to find you in this state. 
Had I not known that you received medical advice, I should have 
offered to cure you before; but as men generally repose confidence, 
however misplaced, in the physician they employ, I was not willing to 
interfere. Being, however, informed of your danger, I engage, if you 
will put yourself under my care, to cure you in four days, by a very 
simple remedy.” The reader may easily imagine what I felt at 
these words. I threw my arms round his neck, telling him that 
I would submit to his directions. He then ordered a basin of cold 
water, into which he squeezed the juice of a lemon, telling me to 
bathe my eyes with the mixture the whole of that day, and promising 
to return the following morning. In four days I saw better than ever. 
The surgeons were astonished at the cure. I could not help laughing 
at them to their faces, and became confirmed in my opinion that the 
medical profession is a complete humbug. This sailor told me, that 
being in Egypt, in great poverty, and knowing that lemon juice is a 
cure for disorders in the eyes, he every morning filled a bottle with 
it, and gave public notice that he was in possession of an effectual 
remedy for such diseases, which are very prevalent in Egypt. He 
had soon abundance of patients. His prescription was a certain 
quantity of this liquid, mixed with cold water, with which the patient 
was to bathe his eyes incessantly all day. He paid the patient another 
visit in four days, at the expiration of which the cure was completed. 
His fame soon spread. He was universally called doctor; and, with 
prudence, he might have made his fortune ; but being, like all true 
sailors, fond of wine and jovial company, he was very often missing 
when his assistance was wanted, and, at last, after much inquiry, was 
generally found drunk in some coffee-house. 

In spite of his imprudence, however, he made a great deal of money 
for some years; till he grew weary of his good fortune, and came to 
Greece, where he died in a miserable state, three months after he had 
restored my sight. 

On my recovery, I wished to join Mavrocordato, and visit Athens, 
being unwilling to quit Greece without seeing its celebrated anti- 
quities. ) 
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The plan was laid, but the means were wanting. } 3 therefore, asked 
the primates for two months’ pay, which they had promised me, and 
to which I thought I had a just claim, after the fatigues I had under- 
gon.e I received for answer, that all the money was applied to the 
building of the fort, and that they could not give me a para. 

By good fortune I became acquainted with a Genoese merchant, 
whose principles, though not much distinguished by integrity, were 
excellently adapted to my purpose. Having invited me to his house, 
he informed me, in confidence, and after a long conversation, that he 
had concealed under-ground eighty pigs of lead; that if the govern- 
ment knew this they would seize it, and give him bills for it, payable 
in the other world ; that he was in great want of money, but knew not 
how to-procure it. 

At Rome I had several times witnessed the casting of small shot, and 
I knew the requisite quantity of arsenic. “ If you desire it,” I replied, 
« | will cast it into small shot, on condition that you provide me with 
the necessary instruments.” He was delighted at my offer; and we 
immediately fixed upon a place for commencing our business. I made 
an agreement that I was to be paid by the thousand; and set ‘about 
an operation, of which I had no other knowledge than that of having 
seen it. I, however, took care to affect the experience of a master, 
though I had not even that of a pupil. I employed seven or eight 
men; for, having no machinery, we were obliged to do every thing by 
hand. The fatigue was great; but to this I cheerfully submitted, as 
it would facilitate my journey to Athens. 

One day, dining with this merchant, whose name was Nicholas 
Sciutto, he related to me the occasion of his coming to this country. 
He told me that, having been a great profligate, his father expelled 
him from his house ; and that, not knowing what course to take, and 
being destitute of the means of subsistence, he embarked, as cabin boy, 
on board a vessel bound for Prevesa. In this place he lived for some 
time with a merchant ; who, having detected him in breaches of trust, 
dismissed him from his service. He then went to Joannina, and turned 
maker of fire-works, and letters which exploded when opened. 

Some of the attendants of Ali Pacha showed him these letters, and 
told him that these were made, and sold about the streets, by an 
Italian, named Nicholas Sciutto. Ali Pacha having examined them, 
thought that if this young man were clever he might apply them to 
some use. He, therefore, sent for him; and, taking him into a pri- 
vate room, told him that if he could rely upon his skill, prudence, and 
secrecy, he would make his fortune. Sciutto accordingly vowed 
eternal fidelity and implicit obedience to his commands. Ali Pacha 
commended him for his willingness and promptitude, and presented 
him with a purse of gold, observing, “ This is nothing, if you will be 
obedient to my commands.” Sciutto was anxious to know what was 
expected from him. At length the pacha said to him:—* Have you 
courage enough to make letters which would occasion immediate death 
to the person who opens them?” Sciutto knew the manner in which 
they were made at Genoa, and the requisite proportions of the ingre- 
dients, but he had never made any himself; he, however, boldly replied 
that he could make them,and that he would supply him with whatever 
quantity he chose. Upon this the pacha made him several presents, 
gave him a beautiful house, where he might carry on his operations 
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in secrecy, and supplied him with whatever was necessary to their 
completion. 

Sciutto immediately gave up his trade, and retired to the house 
assigned to him. Every one was astonished to*see him raised from 
abject poverty to a state of afluence. All congratulated him upon his 
change of fortune, and courted his acquaintance ; and those who did 
not know him a few days ago, were now his intimate friends. In the 
space of eight days, Sciutto carried his first letter to the pacha, and 
requested him to make trial of its effects. Ali Pacha sent it by a con- 
fidential servant to a Greek priest who was in prison, and who no 
sooner opened it than he fell down dead. Scarcely had the pacha 
ascertained its powerful agency, than he gave Sciutto a large pension, 
authorised him to visit him whenever he pleased, promised to grant any 
favour he might he disposed to ask, and assigned him horses and ser- 
vants. Sciutto attended sedulously to his work; and in the space of 
a month Ali Pacha killed four beys, who were his inveterate enemies. 
Sciutto, taking advantage of the protection of the pacha, gave himself 
up to the unrestrained indulgence of every vice. What solid benefit, 
indeed, was to be expected from wealth earned by such atrocious 
means ? Urged by the artifices of pretended friends, he addicted him- 
self to gaming, and daily lost considerable sums. When this was the 
case, he used to present himself before the pacha without speaking. 
This was understood by Ali as a request for money, and his handker- 
chief was immediately filled with pieces of gold. ‘Thus, under the 
Turkish government, villains are rewarded, while honest men are op- 
pressed. Ali Pacha,as a still stronger mark of gratitude for Sciutto’s 
services conferred upon him the revenues of the salt pits and 
the woods of Prevesa, without the payment of one para to the goveru- 
ment. Before his departure, Sciutto carried the pacha a dozen of his 
exploding letters, engaging to send him, at any time, whatever number 
he might desire. Ali Pacha, in taking leave of him, told him to ask 
whatever he wished, and that he should have it. 

Sciutto, on his arrival at Prevesa, took possession of the salt-pits 
and woods ; but as he was incompetent to conduct a concern of such 
magnitude, he thought it advisable to let them, which he did for 
a very high rent. The protection of the pacha led him several 
times to the commission of great excesses. ‘This reached the ears of 
the pacha, who having no longer occasion for his letters, of which he 
had a great number, deprived him of his mines and woods, upon which 
Sciutto immediately went to Joannina, but did not find the pacha in 
the same disposition towards him as formerly. Ali gave him a sum of 
money, and after reproving him for his conduct, told him that he had 
no farther occasion for his services. Sciutto was like a man awakened 
from a dream of boundless wealth. He did not, however, allow him- 
self to be disheartened, but set out to return to his own country. His 
father reproached him for the way in which he had squandered all 
the money he had gained. Nicholas, however, succeeded in appeasing 
his father, by getting a cargo of powder, ball, and other stores, for 
Greece, where the revolt had already been proclaimed. He assured 
him that he would make a large profit, and soon return. 

Nicholas Sciutto landed his cargo at Missolonghi, where he suffered 
himself to be cajoled by the government, into letting them. have the 
powder, without insisting on immediate payment. It is hardly neces- 
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sary to add, that he never got a farthing. He sold his other stores, 
and consumed the proceeds in gaming, to which he was passionately 
addicted, though he never received any encouragement from fortune. 
Part of the balls he had the good luck to hide, or they would certainly 
have followed the powder. After hearing his history, I endeavoured 
to get my money that very day, as I saw that as fast as I cast the shot, 
he sold it much below its value, for the sake of having a little ready 
money. He now took it into his head to recruit his fortunes, by 
turning corsair. He bought a gun-brig, armed her, and manned her 
with brave sailors. They captured a prize, of which he, according to 
their agreement, was to have a third; but his crew detected him in an 
attempt to cheat them, beat him, set him ashore, and took possession 
of the gun-brig. He returned to Missolonghi in great poverty. There 
is little justice in Greece for anybody, and for foreigners none at all, 
so that he was obliged to resign himself to the loss of every thing. I 
completed my labours, and delivered the whole of the shot to him, 
upon the faith of his word. In short, by his stories and inventions, he 
swindled me out of eighty colonati. He took away all the apparatus 
and implements, and sold the whole for twenty colonati, o£ was 
thus compelled to leave Missolonghi with a hundred colonati in my 
purse. I left Sciutto in the full intention of turning corsair again. 

At the time Mavrocordato left Missolonghi for Tripolitza to 
organise the government, he wished to take Marco Bozzaris with him, 
kuowing his genuine patriotism and disinterestedness, and that he 
would probably afford him very valuable assistance in curbing tur- 
bulent and disorderly spirits. Marco Bozzaris refused, saying that he 
did not choose to be witness to the dissensions that would arise; and 
moreover, that as he was ambitious neither of rank nor honours, he 
thought his presence at the seat of government quite unnecessary. He 
thought he could be much more useful at Missolonghi, whence he 
could march against the enemy in case of any fresh invasion. He 
consequently remained in Missolonghi, and tried to inerease the 
number of his band of Suliots. He had no confidence whatever 
in the soldiers of the mainland, as he knew their way of fighting, 
and their mortal aversion to the smell of gunpowder. There were 
now a great number of Suliots in Cephalonia, a hundred of whom 
determined to abandon that island and their families, to join their 
chief. Marco Bozzaris was warmly attached to his men; he had the 
highest opinion of their bravery, and defended them to the utmost of 
his power. An anecdote will serve to illustrate his devotion to them :— 
A Suliot had a dispute with a Missolonghite, when the former taunted 
the latter with cowardice, and told him his countrymen could not 
stand fire. The Missolonghite replied by striking the Suliot, who in- 
stantly drew his pistol and shot him dead ; he then fled to the house of 
ere ti ems xg ary what had happened. Marco knew what 
ec pas _ mee e, " seamen told the man to conceal himself, 
Rg obat wal is a. tot ey of two hundred, to arm, and 
Suliots are distin i hed for th = dens, ag 2) men wen _ 
ae ane pe . fens pear mem obedience to their chief, 
soon as the aod of the aficic unt " re yom vagy gy hee 13 Ae 
armed, and went to Marco Geass i *h tg. on os Missolonghites 
had Killed Gir souaeaa’' he zaris’ house, to demand the Suliot who 

- Marco had taken the precaution to fasten 
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his door, and went out on the balcony, where he tried to appease the 
mob by fair words, promising that he would punish the Suliot himself. 
The Missolonghites had, unquestionably, a right to demand that the 
murderer should be given up: they ought net, however, to have for- 
gotten, that Marco Bozzaris was the saviour of themselves and their 
city. Wholly unmindful of this, they began to abuse and revile him 
in the grossest manner. The Suliots, who were in an inner court, in 
which Bozzaris bad shut them up, for fear of bloodshed, hearing the 
language applied to their chief, wanted to get out ; and began to shout, 
and call out to Marco to open the gate, that the Missolonghites might 
see what Suliots could do. Meantime, while some of the Missolonghites 
continued their abuse, and their threats that they would have the 
Suliot, others went to the walls, took a cannon, and planted it directly 
in front of Bozzaris’ house, swearing they would batter it down if he 
did not give up the man. J cannot describe the forbearance, courage, 
and coolness displayed by Marco, through the whole affair. At length, 
coming again to the balcony, he said, “ Missolonghites, you shall 
never have a soldier of mine in your power: if he has committed a 
crime, I will punish him. If you want to avenge yourself by the blood 
of a Suliot, take mine, I am a Suliot; I will come down and surrender 
myself into your hands, and you shall do with me as you please. 

The Missolonghites replied: —“ Well, we will all return home 
to-day, if you will promise us that you will do us justice to-morrow.” 
Marco promised that he would; upon which the Missolonghites took 
back the cannon to the walls, and dispersed to their own houses. In 
the night, Bozzaris sent back the Suliot to Cephalonia, and the next 
morning gave out that he had punished him by dismissing him from 
his company; a punishment much worse than death, to a Suliot who 
was eagerly expecting an opportunity of gratifying at once his hatred 
of the Turks, and his desire for glory. 

The Missolonghites were obliged to pass over the affair in silence, 
and to desist from any farther hostilities. ‘They had learned, by this 
time, that they were indebted for their own safety to Bozzaris’ caution 
in shutting up his men. Although they could not be ignorant of their 
immense obligations to him, and of the value of his defence, they 
began to murmur at haying to find rations for two hundred Suliots, 
and soon proceeded to diminish, and lastly to refuse them altogether. 
Marco was fully alive to their base ingratitude, but he treated it with 
cool contempt ; only informing them, that if they withheld the regular 
rations, he should proceed to sack the town. Such was the reward of 
his great and valuable labours! Nevertheless, with the most un- 
wearied and unalterable constancy, he awaited the moment when he 
might once more take the field. 

About this time the Suliots seized a Greek, who had been carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with Omer-Vrioni, to whom he had 
communicated the information, that this was the moment to surprise 
Missolonghi, as the old walls of the city had just been overthrown, and 
the foundations of new ones laid, so that the town was utterly de- 
fenceless. Marco instantly ordered the Greek to be hanged. Just 
before he died, he confessed that he had received from Omer-Vrioni 
ten thousand Turkish piastres, to acquaint him with every thing that 
passed in Missolonghi. | 
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The government established at Tripolitza, being apprised that the 
Pacha of Scutari was on his march, at the head of fourteen thousand men, 
and had taken up the position of Carpirirsi, resolved to send the title 
of generalissino to Marco Bozzaris, which they hoped would induce 
him immediately to take the field. They were not aware that 
Bozzaris would have marched much sooner, if he had been certain 
that the Missolonghites would supply him with provisions. Marco 
was standing in the Piazza of Missolonghi, when he received his brevet 
of generalissimo. As soon as he had read it, he said, in the presence 
of a number of people who surrounded him, “ The government ima- 
gines, then, that honours will render Marco Bozzaris more zealous in 
defence of his country. It is much mistaken! My brevet and my 
title are on the point of my sabre, and with this (drawing it) I shall 
gain my own honours, or die. And if you, Missolonghites, had fur- 
nished me with the necessary provisions, instead of endeavouring to 
starve my brave fellows, as you have repeatedly done, I should have 
been off long before now; for we Suliots don’t love to be imprisoned 
in cities. As for this brevet, I here tear it in pieces, and tread it 
under foot, to show that Lam not influenced by ambition, but by love 
of my country. Missolonghites, it only depends upon you, to enable 
me to march to-morrow.” 

‘The Missolonghites began to weep, not from any real emotion, but 
merely for appearance, and consented to furnish provisions. Marco 
Bozzaris consequently set out at the head of his two hundred Suliots, 
and seven or eight hundred Greeks, commanded by other chiefs, who 
were of no use whatever. MarcoBozzaris posted himself opposite to the 
Turkish camp, together with the other Greek captains. They remained 
twenty days looking at each other without firing a shot. Bozzaris 
secing that provisions began to fail, in consequence of the usual false- 
hood and treachery of the Missolonghites, called a council of the 
other Greek captains, and told them that he was fully resolved to 
exterminate the enemy, onthe morrow, or die, as he knew the Turks 
had abundance of provisions. The cowardly Greeks refused, alleging 
the great disproportion of numbers, as they had only a thousand men 
to attack fourteen thousand. “ 'T'wo hundred Suliots,” replied Marco 
Bozzaris indignantly, “are enough to beat twenty thousand Turks. 
Follow me, if you like: if not, I am sure that yon will hold back while 
we fight, only that you may come up and rob us of the glory and the 
spoil.” If there had been a man among them, he would have resented 
such language ; but as the Greeks are by no means sensitive on the 
score of honour, they only replied that they should not fail to do 
their duty. -Marco Bozzaris gave the word, that he and his men 
might be able to distinguish each other from the rest. The night was 
pitch dark: he marched in profound silence, at the head of his brave 
little band, up to the enemy’s advanced posts, where he found the men 
asleep. He commanded them to be put to death ; and then, without 
waiting to consider whether the Greeks supported him, he penetrated 
into the camp. ‘The most perfect silence reigned—the men were all 
asleep, and the Suliots had only to unfold the cloaks which were 
wrapped about them, and kill them as they would sheep in a fold. 


They had actually massacred six hundred in this way before the 
pacha awoke. 
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At — the alarm spread through the whole army, and nothing 
was heard but frantic cries. The pacha determined to fly ; the Turks 
killed each other in the darkness and confusion, and, believing the 
Greeks to be in great numbers, thought of nothing but flight. The 
Suliots were actually fatigued with killing to the right and left. 
Some of them were killed and many wounded. The cousin of Marco 
Bozzaris was wounded, and, shortly after, Marco himself, slightly in 
the right shoulder. The Suliots then persuaded him to retreat. “Iam 
determined,” said Marco, “to have the satisfaction of killing one 
more, and then I will retreat, since the Greeks have deserted us.” 

As he spoke these words, he received a pistol shot in his head and 
fell. Then turning to his friends he said, “I am a dead man—try to 
carry off my body, that it may not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
I wish to be buried in Missolonghi by the side of Kiriakouli,’ and so 
expired. The Suliots took up the body of their brave and beloved 
chief, and retired from the enemy’s camp. If Marco had not been 
wounded, the Suliots would have been sacrificed to a man that night ; 
but ~* would have nearly exterminated the enemy. When they 
collected together, they found that ten were killed and seventy-two 
wounded. 

The Greeks, who remained on the mountains spectators of this ex- 
traordinary conflict, no sooner saw the enemy flying, than they rushed 
down upon his camp to plunder and enrich themselves with the fruits 
of the toil and blood of the poor Suliots. They took the pacha’s 
horse, six thousand sheep, fifty oxen, two thousand muskets, pistols, 
and sabres. Of all this booty, however, not a particle fell to the share 
of the Suliots: it all went to the spectators. 

Two thousand Turks were fonnd dead: the wounded escaped. 

I was in Missolonghi when the body of Marco Bozzaris was brought 
back ; and I conversed with many of the Suliots who were in the 
action. I saw their right arms swoln with the exertion of cutting the 
throats of the Turks of Scutari, who, as was told me, were all tall and 
stout men, and very fatiguing to kill, though they made not the least 
resistance. Many of them said, “ Why do you kill ue—we are 
Christians.”—(In Scutari there are many freeones 

If the other Greeks had supported the brave Suliots, the encmy’s 
camp would have been utterly destroyed. 

The Missolonghites, according to their custom, began to weep 
around the body of Marco, recounting all his noble actions and quali- 
ties. I have observed that the Greeks are never deficient in lamenta- 
tions over the dead, though they would not have given the object of 
their regrets a cup of cold water to preserve his life. Marco's sister 
was then in Missolonghi. She went to the church where the funeral 
ceremonies were performing, and cried aloud—“ Missolonghites! why 
do you weep now he is dead? Do you not know that he is now far 
happier than yourselves? Why, when he was alive, did you refuse 
him all assistance, and think only of gain? Alas! that his body must 
lie among so ungrateful a people!” I cannot describe the pleasure I 
felt at hearing this speech from the mouth of a woman—uttered, as it 
was, with all the energy and firmness of a true Suliot. When he was 
buried, a number of musket-shots was discharged over his grave. 
Jan. 1827. G 
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Thus did Missolonghi contain the ashes of the noble Bozzaris, the 
brave Kiriakouli, and the generous and enthusiastic Nermann. The 
brave and the virtuous are cut off, while the traitors and cowards re- 
main for the perdition of their country. 

I cannot describe the delight with which I embarked and crossed 
the gulf, after having suffered fatigue, poverty, hunger, ill-treatment, 
and disease. JF landed at Clarenza, on the coast of the Peloponesus. 
I soon met with a suttler, who offered me his horse to ride as far as 
the city of Gastugui, six miles distant. We made our bargain, and 
before the day clesed I arrived at Gastugni. I was conducted to a 
coffee-house, the master of which offered me a bench upon which to 
pass the night. 

Before I continue my journey, I must bring my readers acquainted 
with Sussini, chief, or to speak more properly, despot, of the city of 
Gastugni; for he refuses to recognize any government, and rules at his 
own good pleasure. Under the Turkish government he was physician 
to many Turkish gentlemen resident in Gastugni. When the revo- 
lution broke out, the Turks were apprised of it in time to make their 
escape with their portable effects, which they knew too well the fate 
that otherwise awaited them, not to do. Sussini seized the moment 
when the town was thus deserted by the authorities, and declared 
himself chief of Gastugni. As he had acquired great influence under 
the Turkish government, in consequence of the powerful patronage he 
enjoyed, he was not subjected to any of those formalities which were 
used among other Greeks. He was universally popular among the 
citizens, and still more so among the peasantry. No sooner were the 
Turks gone than he prevailed on the latter to acknowledge him master 
of all the lands, cattle, and other property belonging to the Turks, in 
which quality he compelled them all to give him an exact account of 
the incomes of all the late possessors, and to maintain a punctual 
correspondence with him. The peasants scrupulously brought him 
all the produce of these estates. Gastugni contained a great number 
of Turkish nobles, who were extremely rieh, so that it is easy to 
imagine what a fortune Sussini must have made in a very short time. 

At length the qoversenat demanded an account of the manner in 
which he had applied the Turkish property, but he returned no answer 
whatever. 

When the government was established, offers were made by some of 
the Tonian Islands, to pay a sum of five hundred thousand Turkish 
piastres yearly to the government, if it would cede to them the estates 
of the Turks. This proposal was communicated to Sussini, who 
renee: “ These schemes are mad: they want to get all the property, 
will win py anne I, who pou Pigs to serve the government, 

pay two hundred thousand Turkish piastres.” The government 
was weak, and unwilling to employ force; and consequently neither 
brought Sussini to any reckoning for the first two years, during which 

e has not remitted a para to the public treasury, nor compelled hi 
to ¢; ; u > pelled him 

. give up the Turkish property in his hands. e therefore lost no 

time, but within those two years sold all the cattle, and sent the 
. . " ? 

money to his wife in Zante. That he might not be detected in ex- 

porting Money, he concealed it in skins of butter and cheese. 
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Such was Sussini’s conduct; nor was he by any means alone in 
hese frauds upon his country, while it was reduced to beg alms of 
very nation of Europe. 

Tremained two days at Gastugui, waiting for an opportunity of 
going to Tripolitza. On the second morning I was taking coffee, in 
the coffee-house where I slept, when I saw two German officers of the 
Philhellene corps come in. They were in rags, and asking alms. I 
recognized them, but they were too much humbled by the sense of 
their degradation to sdifecgn me. I called to them by name, and 
leading them out of the room, I said that an officer and a gentleman 
ought never to become so abject as to ask alms in a publi coffee- 
house. They replied that they were dying of hunger—that Sussini 

would neither see them nor give them an order for rations. As I 
knew how rich Sussini was, I took them by the arm, and said, “ Come 
with me to Sussini’s house.” The guards refused to let them pass, but 
I told them I had business with their master, and that those gentle- 
men must accompany me. I went forward into the council-chamber, 
leading these two unfortunate men by the hand. I accosted M. 
Sussini in Italian: “Is this the way,” said I, “in which you treat 
officers, who have come to Greece to defend your liberties? Are they 
to beg alms at the door of a coffee-house, while you roll in wealth ?” 
Sussini said he knew nothing about the matter; but he was very sorry 
for their misfortunes ; and concluded with ordering them rations. He 
ordered the same to me ; but I replied, that, fortunately, my wants were 
not so pressing, and that I hoped I should never again be compelled 
to stoop to ask a piece of bread of a Greek. Sussini put his hand in 
his pocket, and gave them a crown. I took no leave of him, but 
turned my back and went out of the room. The Germans followed, 
thanking me for the trouble I had taken on their account. 

At this time I happened to meet with a suttler who was setting out 
for Tripolitza, in company with several other persons. It is dangerous 
to travel alone, or in small companies, among mountains, which are 
inhabited by men who would not hesitate to take away life for a crown, 
though they would on no account eat meat or cheese on a Wednesday 
or Friday. We set off early in the morning of Holy Saturday, and 
arrived at Pirgo in the afternoon. We should have continued our 
journey, but some of the inhabitants of Pirgo insisted on detaining 
some of my companions, to pass Easter Sunday in their village. I was 
invited too; and though I would rather have been excused, I was 
obliged to stay. As the people who had invited us had not room to 
lodge us, we all went to a coffee-house to sleep. 

Though F had passed two other Easters in Greece, as I was with my 
own countrymen, I had seen nothing of Greek customs; which struck 
me as so curious, that I cannot forbear recording them. 

On Easter morning we rose early, and went to the house to which we 
were invited. The master of the house came out to meet us, and 
kissed us all on the right cheek, and then on the left, saying, “ Christ 
is risen.” We then entered the room in which breakfast was prepared, 
consisting of eggs, dried figs, and brandy, but no bread. After we had 


breakfasted, our host told us we must go with him to pay some visits © 


to his friends and relations. At every house the ceremony I haye 
deseribed was repeated ; after which we were compelled to eat at least 
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an egg, or a fig, or to drink a glass of brandy ; our refusal would have 
been thought an ill omen. The whole morning was spent in this way. 
About noon a great fire was kindled on the outside of every house, 
whether rich or poor. A lamb was then spitted whole upon a stake, 
and kept turning until it was cooked, As soon as this was the case, 
the master of the house was summoned to dinner; all the household 
sat down upon the ground, with a little round table in the middle, upon 
which they placed the holy lamb ; and, after dividing it, they ate it 
with their fingers. After dinner they went into the fields, where the 
young women danced around the trees, and the men retired to look at 
them from a distance; they are forbidden to approach this sacred 
dance. I grew tired of this distant view of the fair dancers, and went 
to my lodgings alone. Shortly afterwards my companions returned 
with our host. They renewed the attack upon the remainder of the 
morning’s lamb and cheese, and drank great quantities of wine. Every 
Greek tries, on Easter Day, to eat as much as would feed at least ten 
persons. The next day they are, of course, all ill; the more so for 
having eaten nothing during Lent, but bread and olives. On the Mon- 
day they generally look back with regret to the days of fasting. About 
midnight I returned to my coffee-house, deafened with Greek songs, 
and stupified with the wine [had been compelled to drink. 

On the following morning we continued our journey. As we were 
told we should get no wine on the road, we provided ourselves with 
some. ‘Though our road lay over mountains and vallies, we saw nume- 
rous beautiful plains ; we met flocks of sheep, and could always get 
milk and cheese fora few paras. Lambs were very plentiful. When 
the suttlers stopped to bait their horses, we bought a lamb; the 
shepherds flayed and spitted it for us, and helped us to cook it. As 
soon as our horses were rested, we resumed our journey. At night 
we remained in the open air, which we much preferred to the filthy 
huts of the peasants. We reached Tripolitza in safety, after travel- 
ling four days. 

The government was organized, and Pietro Bey appointed president. 
He was a worthy man, but perfectly unfit for a legislator. Mavro- 
cordato was secretary of state, an office for which he was well qualified. 
He was an unwearied writer, and a man of excellent conduct. 

At Tripolitza I made acquaintance with an officer of rank, who had 
been sent into Greece by General P —, to lay before the govern- 
ment a project for bringing out five thousand men, and a considerable 
loan. At first they gave him hopes that his proposal would be acceded 
to. The chiefs, however, instantly set themselves against the measure, 
which they knew would strengthen the hands of government, and 
diminish their own importance. aren 8 | 

Colocotroni and Eliseo worked under hand, and caused it. to. be 
suggested, that any union or co-operation with Carbonari would 
provoke the hostilities of the European powers. Even Mavrocordato, - 
though a man of sense and talents, listened to this suggestion, in the 
belief that the European’ governments ‘would assist Greece. --What 
madness, to think she had any thing to expeet from the Allied 
Sovereigns ! | | a 

Mavrocordato thanked the bearer of the pro , and assured him 
of his great regret at being compelled to refuse an offer so advan- . 
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tageous to the cause in which he was embarked ; but that their situ- 
ation rendered it absolutely necessary: he added, that if circumstances 
should change, he would be the first to lay before the government the 
proposals of the general. The officer charged with the message, a 
man of great merit, and a true lover of freedom, returned to Malta, 
and afterwards to England. If they had accepted his offers, Greece 
would be free at this moment. 

As I had nothing to detain me in Tripolitza, I determined to go to 
Napoli di Romania, to see my comrades, and from thence to proceed 
to Athens. What a change in my condition! After suffering every 
extremity of wretchedness for months, I was now travelling for 
pleasure, and gratifying my curiosity by visiting the most celebrated 
antiquities ! : 

In Tripolitza I met Colonel Gubernatis, who was going to join his 
regiment at Napoli. We agreed to travel together, and to set out on 
the following day. Going along, I asked him to tell me where they 
went after they left Missolonghi, and how they succeeded in taking 
Napoli. “I might have made my fortune,” exclaimed the colonel, 
with a sigh, “ and that of all my regiment, but I was delicate about 
it, and trusted to Colocotroni’s honour, and he has duped us; and 
after a blockade of six months, we got nothing.” I begged him to 
relate how the affair happened. 

* After we quitted Missolonghi,” said he, “ we went to Salona, 
where we staid two months, and received regular rations, and sufficient 
pay. Colocotroni then ordered us to blockade Palamide, a fortress 
of Napoli. He made a thousand promises of continuing our rations 
and pay regularly. We left good quarters, with the hope of being of 
service to Greece. I was influenced also by the desire of securing the 
remnant of my regiment against poverty, by the pilege of Napoli. 
We reached our destined post, where we remained stationary for six 
months, We had almost daily skirmishes with the enemy, who were 
forced to make continual sorties in search of food. ‘The Turks would 
not offer to capitulate: they had done so once, and the terms were 
completely agreed on, when the Greeks made a mockery of the whole 
thing. They were moreover encouraged to hold out by the intelligence 
that Curchid Visir, from whom they expected assistance, had arrived 
in the Morea. The Turks having abandoned the plain of Argos, the 
Greeks, together with my regiment, immediately renewed the siege. 
The garrison of the fort of Palamide were at length reduced to such 
extremity by hunger, that they evacuated the fort, and descended into 
the city. The same night an old Turkish man and woman came out 
of the fort into the camp of the regiment to beg for food. I was im- 
mediately called to them, and after giving them something to eat, I 
interrogated them. At first I did not believe what they reported, 
that the Turks had abandoned the fortress, as I knew how important 
@ point it was, and that it commanded the whole city. The old 

le, however, swore so solemnly by the prophet that it: was true, 
that I mustered my men and marched instantly up to the fort, I 
ordered them to scale the walls, but the old Turks assured me that it 
was quite unnecessary, for that the gate was open. The night was 
very dark and windy, and I hesitated for a few minutes whether to 
enter or not; but as we did not hear the slightest sound, my officers — 
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advised me to march in. We advanced very cautiously, leaving 
guards at the gate to secure us from a surprize. We reached the 
battery without finding a single person: we took possession of it and 
of the posts. On advancing, we found a battery manned by twelve 
Turks, who, instead of offering any resistance, threw themselves on 
their knees, and implored us to give them bread. We told them to 
take courage, and gave them some food. Thus, without firing a shot, 
I found myself master of Palamide. 

“ At day-break, I ordered the guns to be fired, and the Greek flag 
to be hoisted. The Turks immediately saw what had happened, but 
could not make any movement, so that they were compelled to 
demand a parley. I had now every thing at my disposal, and could 
have made what terms I liked. The Turks sent a trumpet. I 
answered, that I had immediately sent to inform Colocotroni, who 
would do what he thought proper; but that I could decide nothing on 
my own authority. As I knew the importance of military discipline, I 
ordered my men to have no communication with the enemy, and neither 
to supply them with provisions, nor to carry on any barter for arms. 
In all this I acted from honourable motives, and I hoped such conduct 
would secure me respect. Some days elapsed before the arrival of 
Colocotroni. ‘The pacha sent proposals for the purchase of bread ; 
but I was inexorable. The soldiers remonstrated, complaining that I 
stood in theway of their good fortune. I replied: “ What is expedient 
for the Greeks, would be disgraceful to Europeans ; by this discipline 
we shall acquire reputation, and a just claim to respect.” Colocotroni, 
Tombasi, and other chiefs, arrived, but made no allusion to the conduct 
I had observed. Without any regard to me, they took possession of 
Palamide; and whilst they were deliberating on the terms of its 
surrender, the Greek soldiers were trafficking with the Turks. My 
men reproached me with the loss of the fortune they might have 
acquired. The Tarks, remembering the manner in which the Greeks 
had, in former instances, violated their promise, had no confidence in 
the terms they granted. Fortunately, at this janeture arrived the 
English frigate, comzaanded by Captain Hamilton, who offered his 
mediation. It sas stipulated to guarantee to the Turks a third part 
of their property. ‘The Greeks pledged themselves to adhere faithful 
to this agreement. Even Colocotroni promised to observe it; foe 
with the other commanders, entered Napoli, taking possession of the 
city, and all the enemy’s treasure. I was forbidden to enter, and 
ordered to defend the fort of Palamide. I then, too late, regretted 
that I had not observed a conduct more consistent with my interest. 
The Turks, thanks to Captain Hamilton, embarked on board the 
English frigate, and were conveyed to Scala Nova, in Asia Minor. 
But for his interposition they would have shared the fate of other 
garrisons. For the first time Colocotroni had been compelled to 
abstain from violating his promise; and it was not without feelings 
of bitter disappointment and exasperation, that he saw wrested from 
him the opportunity of indulging his ferocious revenge against the Turks. 
Of all the rich plunder taken at Napoli, my poor soldiers received only 
one hundred Turkish piastres. Such was the reward of their toils 
and daily fighting for six months; and such my recompense, for having 


acted the part of an honest man, and maintained the strictness of 
military discipline.” 
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On our arrival at Napoli, Gubernatis insisted upon my lodging at 
his house. I accepted his offer, and met several of my acqu~intance, 
who all complained of the conduct of the colonel, and were in the 
greatest distress. The colonel repeatedly said to me, “ Had I joined 
the Turks, and rendered them half the services I have rendered the 
Greeks, I am sure I should have enjoyed great consideration, and have 
accumulated a large fortune: but I act from principle. In defence of 
the cause of liberty, I would fight to-morrow even against the Greeks.” 

After some days, I determined to continue my journey. I embarked 
for the island of Spezzia, where I found a captain of a ship, with 
whom I was acquainted. He conducted me to his house, and showing 
me a room—* This,” said he, “in the time of Napoleon, during the 
war with Spain, was filled with colonati. These times are now no 
more. One successful voyage, with a freight of corn, was then suffi- 
cient to make a fortune. We became rich, and built all the houses 
you now see.” I was much pleased with Spezzia, which is a very 
cheerful place. | 

My next visit was to the island of Hydra. On entering the har- 
bour, the eye is struck by the curious aspect of the houses, built in 
the mountains. The ground upon which the houses stand is actually 
cut level in the solid rock, one above another; the streets are almost 
impassable; the whole island is solid rock, and unenlivened by cul- 
tivated fields; and the city, bounded by high mountains, is dull and 
monotonous. The inhabitants, who are very jealous of their wives, are 
not much pleased with the visits of foreigners. I resumed my voyage, 
passing to the island of Paros, and then to Egina. Here our attention 
was attracted by the ancient tombs and other antiquities. 

On my return from visiting what was most remarkable, I observed, 
as I was walking in the piazzas, a young Greek, whom I recollected 
having seen at Florence a few days before my departure. 1 asked 
him when he returned, and what he was doing. He replied, “ I have 
been here a year, and I am now practising as a physician. Surprised 
at this information, as I knew he had not studied previously to my 
quitting Florence, I asked what time he had devoted to preparation 
for his profession. ‘“ A year,” said he, laughing ; “ but I have bought 
the best books, which I am constantly studying ; and: as I practise on 
the poor, I hope in a short time to become a good physician.” I 
wished him success, but not without silently pitying the wretched 
Victims destined to fall into his hands. The following morning we 
sailed for Athens, where, having a favourable wind, we arrived ina 
short time. The distance from the harbour to the city is six miles. 
There are always carriages and horses for the convenience of trave}- 
lers, who, for a Turkish piastre, are conveyed to Athens. The sur- 
rounding scenery is wonderfully beautiful, the country is rich, and 
finely wooded. Whilst enjoying these views, my eyes were attracted 
by the celebrated temple of Theseus: “ Where,” said I to myself, 
“are the times which witnessed the erection of this beautiful stracture, 
and the existence of true patriotism ?” 

On my arrival at Athens, I was set down at the house of a Roman 
physician, who had been many years established in that city. All 
travellers prefer his house, where they are treated with politeness, 
and, what is difficult to be found in these countries, provided with a 
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very good table in the Italian style. Being informed that I was a Roman, 
he paid me every attention. Here I staid eight days, and thought 
myself at home. Notwithstanding the revolutions which had taken 
place in Athens, the physician had always been respected by both 
nations, 

As many persons have described the blockade and the fortress of 
Athens, I shall not enter into a minute detail on those subjects. At the 
beginning of the revolution, the Turks in Attica, not being numerous, 
shut themselves up in Athens. The Greeks, after some months, con- 
certed the means of obtaining possession of the city and the fortress. 
The former is simply surrounded by the sea, and by towers, without 
cannon; but it is defended by the fortress, at the foot of which the 
city is built. The Greeks, viewing from the mountains this fortress, 
which is built upon the still magnificent remains of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, were more bitterly reminded of their ignominious expulsion from 
their native country, and determined to attack the city. . Having, one 
dark night, scaled the walls, they surprised and massacred the sentinels, 
who were lying asleep, and drunk, by the side of some Greek female 
slaves. They were incapable of resistance, and were all massacred. 
The Greeks forced open the gates, let in the rest of the troops, and 
seized all the other posts. Instead of defending the city, they pro- 
ceeded to the entrance of the fortress, thinking that they should sur- 
prise the enemy ; who, hearing the noise of their approach, and re- 
gardless of the city, and the Turkish inhabitants who were exposed to 
the fury of the Greeks, immediately directed their force to that point. 
The Greeks, with little difficulty, obtained possession of the city; but, 
being ill-officered and without discipline, their repeated attacks on the 
fortress were unsuccessful. The Turks had neglected to clean and 
fill the cisterns in the interior of the fort, before they closed the gates. 
They had depended upon a spring, at the foot of the rock, surrounded 
by a wall, but which was not very strong. Of this the Greeks easily 
took possession; and thus the Turks, although supplied with provi- 
sions, were destitute of water. ‘They then prayed to Mahomet to send 
themrain; but as the prophet disregarded their prayers, they were 
obliged to capitulate. The Greeks, according to their usual practice, 
would have violated the treaty, had not the resident consuls interposed 
for the protection of the Turks, and compelled its fulfilment. The 
Greeks, stimulated by the hope of gain, wished to detain a great many 
girls, of respectable Turkish families, as prisoners. To this the Ger- 
man vice-consul consented, upon condition that they should be sent to 
his house, and maintained at his expence, till a merchant should be 
found to buy them. As, however, it was suspected that his intention 
was to send them home, the Greeks, who expected to take these sixty 
innocent victims to their own houses, were much disappointed when they 
saw them conducted to the house of the vice-consul. 

During my residence in Athens I became acquainted with this gen- 
tleman, and went several times to dine with him ; I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of seeing these young women, who had been sold for one 
thousand Turkish piastres each, to a captain of the Jonian islands. He 
intended to take them to their families in Smyrna, from whom he 


expected a much greater sum. These : 
the lot of Captain Olifeo. sixty thousand piastres fell to 
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_ I visited. the fortress, accompanied by the vice-consul, who is a man 
of talent, and a lover of antiquities. The extent and magnificence of 
the temple of Minerva forced the tears into my eyes. I saw with 
impressions of sorrow this precious monument rifled by the brutal 


rapacity of the Turks, who had thrown down columns of surpassing . 


beauty for the sake of the lead which united the stones, and had 
defaced beautiful bas-reliefs and sculptures. 

Having minutely examined every thing described by other travellers, 
I staid some days longer at Athens; not, however, without constantly 
meeting with new fragments of antiquity worthy of admiration. Ireturned 
home the same way I came, and presented myself to Mavrocordato, 
expressing my wish to retire from the service, as my health was not 
strong enough to allow me to continue a military life. He expressed 
regret that he was unable to pay what was due tome. I replied, that 
I did not doubt his desire ; but that I had sufficient money to carry 
me to Corfu, whence I could write home for more. I was really sorry 
to leave him, for he was a very good man, surrounded by eee re 
wretches. His errors proceeded from the goodness of his heart, which 
inclined him to think every one like himself. Things went on the same 
way; the same disorder prevailed ; the government was merely no- 
minal, and incapable of enforcing obedience to its decrees. Tired of 
witnessing such proceedings, I determined to leave Tripolitza, and, 
passing through Calavrita, to visit the southern part of the Pelo- 
ponesus. I found a vetturale, who was going the same journey, with 
two inhabitants of Gastugni. I made my bargain with him; and 
having purchased the necessary provisions, I departed, hoping to see 
this part of the country. After three hours’ travelling, upon a very 
unpleasant road, we arrived at Aloni, a little village, in a very romantic 
situation, surrounded by beautiful and lofty mountains. I was very 
thirsty, and got some milk. Continuing my journey for two hours, we 
at length reached the plain of Vitira, where the vetturale determined to 
pass the night. I walked about this little town, which contains about 
four thousand inhabitants. It is situated upon a hill, in the middle of 
a plain, which is surrounded by high mountains. The following day, 
one of our party being ill, we were obliged to defer our departure till 
noon. At first the road was very good, but it suddenly changed, and 
lay over loose, shingling fragments, washed down by the torrents. I was 
obliged to alight from my horse, in order to descend a steep precipice, 
the very sight of which was terrific. In proportion as we descended, 
our way was darkened by the number of oaks which overshadowed us. 
After ascending as much as we had descended, we reached a most 
beautiful plain. We left on the right the village of Dara, built at the 
foot of a very lofty mountain. We arrived at Pangradi, a small 
village, where we slept. At break of day we again set forward, de- 
scending through very bad roads. At length we reached the bottom, 
and found ourselves in a most beautiful plain, surrounded by very 
lofty mountains, presenting diversified and picturesque views. Nu- 
merous plane trees and willows, bending over streams of the clearest 
water, had a most soothing effect on my mind ; whilst flocks, which 
came to allay their thirst, added to the variety of the scene, and beguiled 
my way till J arrived almost imperceptibly at the village of Plagnitero. I 
accompanied my fellow-travellers to see the source of the Alpheus, now 
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called Kefalourisi. It gushes outin great abundance, forming a jet d’eau 
as clear as crystal. Plane trees, of an enormous size, overhang this 
beautiful spring, and during the heat of summer afford the most de- 
lightfal shade. -With much regret I left this enchanting spot, to ex- 
change it for a path of rapid ascent, surrounded by oaks, and leading 
to the plain of Sodiano. Crossing the passage of Mount Chelnos, we 
reached Calavrita. This city, whichis the metropolis of the district, 
contains four thousand inhabitants, and had sustained no injury from 
the war; the Turks who resided in it having fled at the beginning of 
the revolution. 

Being distant only two miles from the monastery of Mega Spileon, I 
was unwilling to lose the opportunity of visiting it. I proposed to my 
fellow-travellers to accompany me. Only one/of them had the cu- 
riosity to visit this sanctuary. We passed near the banks of the 
Cerynite, which flows through a deep, narrow glen. We saw the 
monastery standing amid the rocks of Mount Cyllene. My compa- 
nion, hearing the bells, crossed himself repeatedly. ‘The dashing of 
the waters was like thunder, and the report of a musket resembled that 
of a large cannon. Several monks welcomed me very courteously to 
their singalar abode. 

A number of Greek families had taken refuge in this strong hold, 
at the beginning of the revolution, with their property. This convent 
resembles an immense grotto. The rock forms three of the sides and 
the roof of the convent. There is only one wall, which is in the front, 
and contains a great number of windows. ‘The entrance is closed by 
a massy door, covered with a plate of iron, and defended by a fort, 
with guns and mortars. ‘The number of monks is very considerable, 
all capable of bearing arms. They are always provisioned for a siege 
of many years. They have acquired great riches by their affected 
sanctity, and receive voluntary tribute from the whole of Greece. 
The peasants work for them without pay, or even food, and carry the 
best of every thing to the monks, in the expectation of being rewarded 
by the Madonna of Mega Spileon. Having minutely inspected this 
convent, and made every inquiry respecting the monks, I can assure 
my readers that their manner of living is truly enviable: they have a 
profusion of whatever they can desire. They gave us excellent re- 
freshments, thinking we should deposit a liberal donation in the alms- 
box of the Madoana ; but as I knew that they were rich, and that I 
was poor, I thought it more expedient to keep the money which I had 
gained with so much toil. | 

We departed, taking the road to Mount Olenos; and, passing from 
mountain to mountain, we revisited Pirgo, and early on the following 
morning arrived at Gastugni. I was anxious to go down to Clatenza 
to secure a passage for Missolonghi, where I had left some effects. 1 
was also anxious to see what progress had been made in the building 
of the fort. Tembarked at break of day; and on my arrival at Mis- 
per: rt the oe in a very advanced state. The work pro- 
c with vigour ; their cruizers brought in : 
and by the aid of the money these pal por ‘afnirs of Mises 
longhi had, in a short time, undergone a considerable improvement. 
a arrival ef Lord Byron was expected, I determi to stay a 

ortnight longer, and gratify my wish to see a man of such endowments, 
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who was coming to devote. himself to so glorious a cause. I was 
almost ashamed of myself for deserting it, and determined to wait 
his arrival; but at the end of a fortnight, I thought he had changed 
his intentions, and therefore proceeded to Zante, where, after my 
release from a quarantine of fifteen days, I learnt that Lord Byron 
was actually gone to Missolonghi. As I was unwilling to go back, I 
sailed for Corfu, intending to write home to know whether I might 
return to Rome. I arrived at Gorfu at the time of the carnival: I 
entered into its gaieties, and forget my past sufferings. I received 
letters from Rome, which brought me remittances, and encouraged my 
hopes of return. 

I continued to amuse myself till the midst of Lent, when I received 
other letters, desiring me to go to Ancona. . I therefore embarked in 
the first vessel bound to that port. On Maunday Thursday, after a 
quarantine of nineteen days, I waited upon Signor Masi, the director 
of the police, who said that I had permission to remain at Ancona, 
but that J was known. My intention was to reach Rome on Easter 
Sunday; but in this I was most unexpectedly disappointed. I staid 
some time at Ancona. One day I was sent for by the director of 
police, who said, with an air of authority, “I told you that I knew 
you. I have received an order from the governor of Rome to arrest 
you. As you are of a good family, I have procured you a comfortable 
prison.” I remonstrated, but in vain. 1 immediately wrote to my 
mother, who, with great exertions, procured my release, after twenty 
days’ imprisonment, but on condition that I should not go beyond the 
gates of Ancona. .I was detained in that city two months longer; nor 
could I obtain a passport, either for Rome or any other place. ‘Thus I 
was obliged to spend my money in Ancona. Indignant at this delay, I 
went to the director of police, who had been commander of a battalion 
in the army of the viceroy of Italy, and said to him: “I am surprised 
that you treat an officer who has been in the service of Napoleon in 
this way.” He replied—“ When I was commander of a battalion, I 
obeyed the orders of Napoleon: now that I am the director of police 
to Leo XII. I must execute his orders.” ‘This director was one of 
those men who swim with the stream. 

As the fair of Sinigaglia was approaching, I solicited permission at 
Rome to go there. This, with great difficulty, I obtained, but was 
closely watched by the police. ‘The fair being over, the director of 
police received an order from Rome to grant me a passport for Paris. 
I therefore departed for the French capital, without the expectation of 
ever again seeing my: country: At Paris I was informed that my 
friend, who had left Foligno after the defeat of Napoleon, was in 
London. I was anxious to see and embrace him. I have now been 
sixteen months in this capital. Here, unmolested, I breathe the air 
of liberty; and here, unless any unforeseen event should disappoint 
my expectation, I hope to end my days. 
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THE GENERAL TRADER. 


Seeing that you've lately got 
Proposals from the Trade, 

To furnish verses by the lot, 
And poems ready made ; 


And that, ’midst other jobbing offers, 
Of traders on the Line, 

There's one who aims to fill his coffers, 
And drink Pierian wine— 


By charging at the old “ compute,” 
The general standant rate 

Of ancient poets, ere the lute, 
Or harp, were out of date: 


Tho’ owning that his mouldy shell 
Great mustiness bespeaks, ; 
We cannot bear that he should sell 

His trash for true antiques. 


In such an age, when every dreamer 
Is mad with rhyming mania ; 

When every Muse is turn’d a schemer, 
From Clio to Urania ; 


When, week by week, our markets fill, 
Instead of corn, with stubbles ; 

We want a rhyme-restriction Bill, 
And Acts against these bubbles. 


Now, when a hundred songs scarce bring 
“ One penny all” per cento, 

Is rhyming worth a sov’reign’s ring, 
Or felon’s last memento ? 


What means your Correspondent, then, 
By “ general fair compute?” 

Pay him for wear and tear of pen, 
And let the Jew be mute. 


If not, you proper Jewish sin’ ger ! 
(Not thou, who wrot’st the Psalter,) 
Your poems singe—’twill no one injure— 
Upon your kitchen-altar! 
Lo! I proclaim myself your rival, 
In diction and in rhymes; _ 
But humbler, ask not the revival 
Of old Augustan times! 


I'll sell my stanzas at first cost, 
(As honest rhym’sters should,) 

To wit, the hours in writing lost, 
To all who'll make them good. 
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For then, I'd just consign my debtors,— 
Those who lost hours to me, 

To Time, who’s held me oft in fetters, 
And in his gaol ennui. 


Aye! he’s a creditor of mine, 
A d——d old black-leg, too ! 
The hours I’ve lost to him in wine 

And play, I’ll ever rue! 


My dead forefathers, to the grave 
He sent, like me, all fleeced— 
For he is old—aye, born, the knave ! 

Before this globe was leased. 


But still he races on, plays still, 
And cheats, Lord! how he cheats! 
And oh! what wine and blood he'll spill, 
In ostentatious treats ! 


Alas! I dare not count my debts 
To this perfidious host ! 

Who made books, goblets, cards, and bets, 
My snares, but women most. 


He well deserves to lose his years ; 
Th’ usurious thief! 

To charge sueb int’rest on arrears, 
In retrospective grief! 


Wer’t not for this, the debt were light— 
For twenty in the pound 

Is nature’s due—that paid, the sprite 
May come upon my ground ; 

May seize, distraiii my bones again, 
Until they smell like puns. 

Oh! that he would but wait till then, 
And draw off now his duns! 


No matter! He’s your old subscriber, 
And thrusts your Magazine 

In his Museum, as a liber, 
Which Freedom’s Muses screen. 


But be not flatter’d, though he gathers 
You down to future 

He’s done as much for all the Fathers, 
And for most Heathen Sages. 


There lie they, like his dusty mummies, 
That may be smelt, not read ; 

’Mid pictures, parchments, coins and nummies, 
Vain records of the dead. 


But now my rhyme begins.to halt, 
I’ll change my step, and take a vault, 
Some twelve or twenty stanzas back, 
To get upon my former track ; 
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Digressing with a sunmersault, 

To things which F should not forget, 
The end and view with which I write ; 
These, for a time, I'll keep in sight. 


Know then, since Verse is now a drug, 
And Poets galley slaves, who tug 

To bring a cargo to the mart, 

Of which they own bat Tittle part; 
We quit th’ inspired, elected many, 
To earn elsewise an honest penny. 
We give up all our hopes of fame, 
And want a buyer for the same: 
We've turn’d to business of a sort 
That may be titled making—sport 
Or way,—for we have got to port 
From Cape Madeir’—or making hay, 
Upon a sunny quarter-day, 

Gilt by Apollo’s golden—pay. 


Now as your Magazine is known 

To be a sort of gen’ral storehouse, 
Where writers send—not goods alone, 
But brain-got babes, as to a poorhouse.; 
We beg you'll sweep out all such rubbish, 
And condescend to take our treasures ; 
Instead of things and brats so scrubbish, 


We'll furnish subjects grown, and measures. 


For now We keep a wholesale shop, 
And deal in slops—our own slip-slop. 
Ex-poets, formerly bad jokers, 

But now good sound factotum-brokers, 
Allow'd to split up words in pieces, 

To fold up letters well, in creases ; 
Then frank them forth, as if they were 
The bearer of some State affair, 

Tho’ nothing but chit-ehat and puns ; 
Like franks from Members to their sons, 
Kept-misses, wives, and all—but duns. 


Exclusive of this punning license, 

To clip good English into wry sense, 
And send it o’er the world postfree, 
We've one for game, or game-to-be; —_. 
For we make game of what we please, 
And shortly shall of eggs and cheese. 
The Public shall not. poach the former, 
Nor eat stew’d cheese upon a warmer, 
Unlicensed by us Lords.of Corn, 
Cheese-mites and chickens yet unborn. 
For mites are not nature fere, 

But lawful product of the dairy; - . «. 
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They may be rear’d to maggots tame— 
And who denies that these are game ? 

And then, for eggs, no man can tell 

What eggs have game-cocks in their shell. 


Hurrah! preserve your game and rights, 
And all that springs from land, e’en mites! 
Enlist in troops, ye great land-forces, 

To seize all corn not brought by horses! 
Be ye coast-guardians of the sea, 

That vast emporium of the Free! 


How I, poor quondam poetaster, 

Became a corn aad ven’son master, 

With powers to pinch the people’s paunches, 
And eke monopolize deer-haunches, 

Is thus explained—I had broad: grounds 

To go upon, I knew no bounds ;— 

All that the eye from Pindus caught, 

Was erst mine owna—~bequeath’d, not bought. 
But, ah! I mortgaged all away, 

To time for ever and a day. 

He left me but a few head-rents ; 

More than he’s left to other gents. ! 

Not quite enough my mouth to fill ; 

But then, I have my manners still, 

And like a gentleman may kill, 

With honour, both my friend and pheasant : 
A liberty that ’s truly pleasant ! 


I once had notions of Utopia, 

But there they blew the cornucopia ; 

The horn of plenty, as they said, 

Of beef and mutton, and eheap bread. 

To me ’twas like the trumpet’s blast 

That is to wake the dead at last. 

Yes, its regenerating breath, 

Tho’ life to them, to me was death: 

I saw my provinee all invaded— 

Six hares and seven pheasants lay dead— 
Well mounted horsemen scour’d my eovers— 
And laughing school-boys shot my plovers— 


And who were they? Tim, Hodge, and Jack, — 


My tenants and their chubby pack ! 

The rascals were too highly fed, 

Paid up their rents, nor wanted bread ; 
Their house reform’d; enforced their rights; 
Took to the field, and left eock- i 
And what revenge had I, d’ you think? 
None, by my honour ! May I sink, 

If they would lock up or transport. 

A single poacher ia that court | 

’Tis now the sole estate I’ve got; 

But it, you see, is gone to pot. 
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THE GENERAL TRADER. 


But you, sir, as you publish books, 

Shall have a yard,—you shall, ’adzooks! 
A large one too—St. Paul’s church-yard— 
That battle-field, where many a bard 
And publisher have fought on earth, 

Pale want and woe ’gainst wealth and mirth! 
You ’ll find no poets’ corner there— 

The dead and living ’twould but scare ; 
Th’ entomb’d would only lie uneasy, 
Their Vampires feel at dinner queasy. 
But, tut! I wander like a fool! 

Come, take the Paternoster’s rule, 

“‘ Give unto us—our daily bread,” 

And mete therewith, until we're dead ; 

It cost us more in getting meet 

And bred enough, to keep our feet, 

In this profession, where we’re lost, 

And forced to sell mach under cost.— 
That measure shall we mete withal 

To men; for sweets we'll give them gall, 
For dainties—flummery and draff, 

And for cheap corn, dear husks and chaff. 


Come! still, we'll work below ‘ compute ’— 
We'll take your measure for a suit, 

And charge the manu-script per yard 

As in our father’s tariff-card. 

Pray send us any of the press, 

Whom you would wish in style to dress ; 
Allow us, too, to deck your pages, 

In black and white, that now the rage is, 
With liveries cut in Vandyke style, 

And clanking tails, that make us smile. 


But I forget, I’ve heavy wares 
That should be teld; and more affairs 
Than I can now enumerate ; 
Permit me but a few to state. 
First, to begin, all sorts of staves, 
Sharp tools for shaving, and spokeshaves ; 
Old saws and riming awl for boring, 
Keen piercing bits, and brace for scoring ; 
Smooth aniet stiles, and dealing planes, 
Jaw-breakers and tooth-drawing strains. 
Most biting vices, bars, utensils 
For steeling, such as pens and pencils, 
For forging keys and notes; for coining 
New currency,—the old purloining ; 
And hammering out our brains to frame 
Flat brazen puns of some odd name. 
We have, besides all kinds of toys 

And plays on words, for grown-up boys, 
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They ’ve pass’d some law for absentees, 
By which the poor become rentees— 
Well! be it so! I leave the lands, 

I'll say no more—in dirty hands. 

They re settled on my great grandsons ; 
May they prove less degen’rate ones ! 


Alas! I’m now become a drudge, 

To gather trifles, scraps, and fudge, 

To feed the public’s lickerish maws! 
Ho! that reminds me of the cause 

Of writing this account to you— 

*T'was with a pure commercial view. 

I need not sum up all the wares 

A ballad-broker makes, repairs, 

And stores up in his factory ; 

My head might prove refractory, 

And not agree to yield contents, 

That Spurzheim broaches without vents. 
Suffice to say, we’ve hard and soft, 

The heavy down, the light aloft ; 

We ’ve fustian, bombast, lace, and stuffs, 
Good caps to fit, fine shifts, and puffs ; 
Coarse wrappers, mufflers, and disguises, 
With good sound dressings for all sizes ; 
Nice motto’d-garters, well-wove tales, 
Beau-knots, and other bonds in bales ; 
Good slashing trimmings for our friends, 


Old tags and points, cheap odds and ends ; 
All chords, and twists, and folding twines, 


Or gross, or neat, like tavern wines ; 
Materials, too, for wipe and clout, 
And comforts for the man of gout ; 
Also fine flimsy, threadbare hose, 

For those who quit the line of prose, 
To go to tropic latitudes, 

The tropes of poets’ rage and feuds; 
Fit wares for sock and buskin prztors, 
And all that wraps our feet in metres. 


N.B. A smart young fancy-dasher, 
Our flow’r artiste and figure-splasher, 
So much per stop and period paid is, 
To stay and serve and ’brace the ladies. 


Th’ above in any bulk, we’ll sell, 
Except a cobbler’s, by the ell : 

Our L’s a line, of different feet, 

As light or heavy goods we mete, 

And extra-coarse, or superfine : | 
We could not use the self-same line 
Sure, while we cut up lawn in sleeves, 
And deal out hempen lines for thieves. 
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But you, sir, as you publish books, 
Shall have a yard,—you shall, ’adzooks! 






A large one too—St. Paul’s church-yard— eh 
That battle-field, where many a bard a 
And publisher have fought on earth, re 
Pale want and woe ’gainst wealth and mirth! Wa 
You ’ll find no poets’ corner there— be 






The dead and living ’twould but scare ; 
Th’ entomb’d would only lie uneasy, 
Their Vampires feel at dinner queasy. i 
But, tut! I wander like a fool! 4 
Come, take the Paternoster’s rude, Rc, 
“‘ Give unto us—our daily bread,” shh 
And mete therewith, until we're dead ; Ae 
It cost us more in getting meet 4) 
And bred enough, to keep our feet, 
In this profession, where we’re lost, 
And foreed to sell mach under cost.— 
That measure shall we mete withal ia 
To men; for sweets we'll give them gall, ay 
For dainties—flummery and draff, 

And for cheap corn, dear husks and chaff. 


















Come! still, we'll work below ‘ compute ’— 
We'll take your measure for a suit, 

And charge the manu-script per yard 

As in our father’s tariff-card. 

Pray send us any of the press, 

Whom you would wish in style to dress ; 
Allow us, too, to deck your pages, 

In black and white, that now the rage is, 
With liveries cut in Vandyke style, 

And clanking tails, that make us smile. 












But I forget, I've heavy wares 

That should be teld; and more affairs 
Than I can now enumerate; 

Permit me but a few to state. 

First, to begin, all sorts of staves, 

Sharp tools for shaving, and spokeshaves ; 
Old saws and riming awl for boring, 
Keen piercing bits, and brace for scoring ; 
Smooth Emon stiles, and dealing planes, 
Jaw-breakers and tooth-drawing strains. 
Most biting vices, bars, utensils 

For steeling, such as pens and pencils, 
For forging keys and notes; for coining 
New currency,—the old purloining ; 

And hammering out our brains to frame 
Flat brazen puns of some odd name. 

We have, besides all kinds of toys 

And plays on words, for : aie boys, 
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A hobby-horse, and distich fiddles 

Or fiddle-sticks and wiry riddles. 

"Tis useless to detail much more— 
Our factory contains in store 

All that the head of man can hold, 
With power to fashion more, when sold. 
We here our tools have specified, 
Chiefly to show how we're supplied : 
Our goods, I vow, are all home-made, 
And can be wrought, as soon as said— 
To sum up all, in half a stanza, 

Terse as the saws of Sancho Panza ; 


«“ Whate’er of chattels from his birth, 
Till man’s deposite under earth 


Is needed, that we fabricate ”"— 
* * * oa ao 


From lullabies, for th’ infant’s bed, 
Down to dirge trestles for the dead; 
Palls, and babe-linen of the poet— 
For we,—we care not who may know it, 
Are accoucheurs to Mesdames Muse, 
And bring their brats into the—News : 
We are no less their undertakers, 

And have interr’d their babes, like Quakers, 
In solemn silence—or in phlegm, 

Mid heaps of foulness, Koes yal 
Where none but swine can root the gem. 
This task for you we'll execute, 

State but the why’s, and then be mute. 


You, Sir, as editor, require, 
T’ exalt your magazine, a | 
Now, dead men (every body says) 
Have the best lyres to sound their praise. 
You'll say, perhaps, ‘You need repose, 
Immortal fame, small-beer, and clothes,’— 
Well! die. We'll undertake your dirge, 
Give th’ immortality you urge, 
Wind you in sheets, supply a bier, 
Tuck you to rest, in funeral gear— 
You'll look much better too, in boards; 
Take then the good the grave affords.: 
Your mourning friends will then re-hearse, 
With greater zeal, your prose or verse. 
te have Pa g ape to die! 

ave uS the rest——or try 
Some half-dead reader pono ha | 
"Tis time, in conscience, he be laid! 
To coax him, we'll unfold our styles 
Of spiry elegiac piles, 
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And splendid rownd-built mausoleums, 
As vacant as the Pope’s Te Deums. 





EPITAPH, 
We'll build him up an epitaph — 
Shall make the very dying laugh ; 
Inspired and pointed like pavilion, 
Th’ imperial dome of Great Papilion, 
That cost Morocco half a million. 


ELEGY L, E, G. 


We'll block him out an elegy ’shall raise 
His understanding on the stilts of praise, 
That men shall swear he’s fitted to a peg 
With a wooden L.E.G. 


FUNERAL SERMON. 


Should he, ’ere dead, bespeak a sermon, 
To smooth his sins—this is the term on 
Which only we'll his praise disperse, 
That we get-cause to praise his purse ; 
Or clasp another (satire’s) worm on, 
And sing his funeral speech inverse. 


TOMB. 
If he should ask a storied tomb, 
Or sculptured stone above his bones, 
We'll print him off, while you have room, 
Whole tomes on lithographic stones, 


BURIAL. 
If he should read for nought but mirth, 
And die of ennui at an ode ;— 
Thus dead, we’ll bear him to the earth, 
Along a dreary, oft-toll’d road, 
Attended by all woe’s pathetic slaves, 
Black dasiiis ~), ,stars (*),sad notes! and blacken’d staves (+), 
To wit, hat-bands and scarfs, expense, and truncheons, 
And tears that ought, if wept, to fill some puncheons, 


RESURRECTION. 


But as for those sad slaves of bile, 
Who never deign at jests to smile, 
Who read, good creatures! for their souls, 
And burrow under-ground like moles, 
To gnaw, the blear-eyed, boring brutes ! 
The tree of knowledge by the roots, 
And spoil its most luxutious fruits : — 
We'll not engage to b 

Because they are | ‘buried, 
In deep reflection, far too much ; 

Though not beyond the Styx yet ferrie 


Nor yet throug p other pick 
For thoughts bes others nd Sad. — 
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Who, living and rememb’ring yet, 
Are sunk in monumental gloom, 
To save this world from Malthus’ doom ; 
Or that to come from fiery Westley’s, 
Who got his hint of hell at Astley’s— 
Who have their cheeks in furrows set, 
As raw potatoes have their seed ; 
Their eyes with streaming moisture wet, 
As boil’d ones that do weep indeed ; 
Consume and burst with seething grief 
To yield the swinish herds relief. 
For e’en potatoes have their passions, 
And, like our philanthropic sages, 
Dilate and fume, and boil—for rations— 
Are much engross’d in—rent and wages ; 
And much abstracted by—the poor, 
And pigs—those herds, to fatten which, 
And more to tempt the greedy rich, 
Th’ economist and roots endure 
To be in dismal stews consumed, 
And, during life, with grubs inhumed. 


Then buried let them be, ’odd’sbob ! 

We are but cheated of a job. 

What then? We’ll play them yet a turn ; 
And even in the grave they'll learn 

That Joke his grinding-wheel turns round: 
For what! if they be under-ground, 

They shall be ground again with care, 

For we can show our grinders there ; 

We'll shake them from the grave to light, 
And make them laugh, in nature’s spite. 
Proceed we, therefore, to reveal 

Another line, in which we deal, 


_ And to entreat your future custom 


For subjects freshly bought from dustdom. 
Oft pounce we on a solemn chap 

In his grave-chapters. Him we clap 
Intoa bag, or ridicule, 

And deem we've bagg’d fair game—-a fool. 
It then remains the sack to raise, 

And put it in our hackney-chaise, 

By which the vehicle I mean 

Of jest and humour, spite and spleen, 

That jolts along, on creaking rhymes, 

And was the go in former times ; 

The muse’s dog-cart, doggrel-Jét, 

Drawn, like a jingling cabriolét, 

By one old hackney gelding, Peg’sus, 

Who often on to mischief eggs us ; 
Especially, the toothless colt ! 
When setting down a stupid dolt: 
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For, dash it! then he’ll take his fling, 
And bound beyond the Hyperian spring ; 
For off he springs, and leaves behind 
But blasts of sounding smoke and wind.— 
Away we rattle o’er the shingle, 

That makes a most. tremendous jingle, 
With jarring rhymes, and puns despised, 
Procured from words Mac-Adamised. 
So much the better! for the dumps 
Are soonest cured by jolts and bumps; 
And if our fare is but in trance,’ 

We'll lead him such a merry dance, 
And give him such a hearty shaking, 
That he shall laugh with very aching— 
But should an Incubus have sat 

Upon his paunch while lying flat, 
Outswell'd with undigested pride— 
And have recorded suicide, . 

For smothering, not his breath, but smile— 
Tho’ he the coroner should revile, 

And scold the jury for the sentence, 
Until his laughter show repentance— 
(That is—new life), I’ll hold him dead 
As ere a man, without a head ; 

And hand him over for a bribe 

To all th’ anatomising tribe ;— 

I mean the literary shavers, 
Quill-cutters, pruners, and in-gravers, 
Who'll gladly cut him up alive, 

And points through all his fibres drive ; 
Who'll hash him up for Sunday news, 
And sport his spectre in reviews ; 

Then leave him to the graphie troop, 
Those vultures of the press, that swoop 
Along that scythe-arm’d chariot’s ruts, 
To rip out type-struck victims’ guts, 
And much disfigure them by cuts. 
Who love to claw these luscious cates, 
On wooden, stone, or copper-plates. 
Thus critics and the graver-class 

Are wont to treat a solemn ass, 

Or author, just enough the hone 

To set their teeth or tools upon ; 

As Canning on the naughty Don. 


We are their resurrection-men, 

Who furnish muttons for their pen ; 
Dead subjects, flat as mutton-ham, 

Or quick as lambkins or a ram. 

But then they’ve got an act to pass, 
To save from scathe the sheep and ass; 
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And as our juries have been put on, 

To mulct so high for damaged mutton, 
We dare not sell aught else but sound, 
And that’s too light to vend per pound. 
The purpose therefore we detail, 

Is, sir, with you to deal wholesale : 

We'll sell you subjects whole and sweet, 
Or rank, but nought that is not meat. 
But then, you'll buy them, we compute, 
So much the ton, the gross, a Cwt. 

The fresh and stale we mean to mingle, 
And none from out the crowd to single— 
Lest it to Libel should belong, 

That friend of truth, not god of song. 
No fear of crowding up your room 

By these citations from the tomb: 

It lies with you: to make them less ; 
Strain hard and squeeze them in the press. 


For catalogues of what we've miss’d, 

We leave you to our travellers’ list ; 
They're Messrs. Bad (Taste, and Example), 
Who will produce you many a sample. 

See some neat specimens by Hood ; 

In copper some extremely good, 

By Cruikshank, and our pioneers, 

Who’re gone to mine for puns and jeers, 
In stone, and copper districts, whence 
They send home-strokes at small expense. 
We had a foreman in this business, 

Who prosper'd some time by his quizziness ; 
But then, the pedder rode too loose, 

And ran into a prurient sluice, 

Which caused his wares to smell so high, 
The vilest panders scarce would buy. 

We turn’d off Colman long ago, 

For selling goods so very low— 

But now, he’s got into th’ Excise, 

And wit, by foreign meters tries, 

True coalman! by its weight and size, 
He’s guaged dramatic spirit here, 

But licensed nought as strong as beer. 


If plagiarism could e’er be blest, 
It were from that hook-keeper’s chest— 
He lent us nought—not e’en in jest. 

Oh! that he had his ev’ry pun! 

He’d hardly prove, we think, a daun— 
To pilfering plunderer, we should say; 

* Go, rob upon his broad highway, 
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And broader grins—your courser wearies ? 
Then graze him in his moist vagaries, 

And lap your lurchers in his dairies ; 
There's nothing there, that they can spoil— 
On ’s commons—'tis your horse gets soil,— 
You slush—but fear not legal moil.” 

And last, good sir, accept our Jeaves, 

You judge now what our skill achieves— 
Make us your undertaker-laureat, 

We care not what we quarry at— 

If you want game—high-flavour'd puns, 
Say but the word, we’re off like guns,— 
We'll rend and punish it for you, 

And fit it for a fine haut-gout. 

Besides, we are pun-pastry-cooks 

That long to get into your dooks— 

Pray take our words—if puns are good, 
And dress’d in pungent sauce, they’re food 
For all who are of pleasant mood. 

Above all men, beware the stern, 

Who relish nought but what will burn, 
Whose breath blows hot and cold in turn: 
Trust not such puffers, who but mean 

To blow up soon your Magazine. N. B. 
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ALMACK’S, A NOVEL.* 


Tue word,‘ aristocracy’ is not of unfrequent occurrence in late pub- 
lications. ‘The sense in which this term has been used in relation to 
political subjects, is that of a privileged class, a selection of families, 
picked out by the hands of fate for the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of society, and an immunity from its pains. Inasmuch as our legisla- 
tare is chiefly hereditary, reformers have glanced at the education, 
the habits, and characters of our aristocracy, with the view of show- 
ing pethaps that leteditary legislation was not the best possible kind, 
and that the trust of law-giving might be placed in hands better qua- 
lified for the just discharge of this important function. Education, 
however, has of Jate spread far and wide, and seems to have worked its 
way upwards as well as downwards. The accomplishments of reading, 
writing, and composing f have become common in the highest ranks, 





* Almack's, a Novel, in 3 Vols. Saunders ard Otley, London, 1896. 12mo, 

t Spelling is an accomplishment indicating a vety advanced state of literature. The 
old Duke of Cumberland’s love-letters are a very amusing specimen of deficiency in 
this branch of the arts. The present Lord Melbourn’s letters, in Mrs. Baddeley’s 
Memoits, are as deficient in spelling as in grammar. His Lordship, among various 
other e i 8, ‘* horses is dear in France |” | But bad spelling is mot merely 


royal and noble. most Patingniaied, ingui authors cannot of the most 
aan writers and fluent speakers of the day, writes ‘ tragedy” with aj. fae letters 
Dilworth. He pata) is it to meet with a f p 
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and publication has become the fashion among the nobility of the 
day. The line that has been chiefly selected is not a little singular. 
Understanding that much curiosity was afloat respecting the aristocra- 
tical habits and manners, they have taken to showing themselves up to 
the view of the world by means of novels. The middle and lower 
classes may now behold as in a mirror the ways of the great, even 
down to the minutest particular. It is a natural vanity for persons to 
suppose themselves the object of peculiar attention—in this instance, 
however, there has been no mistake. In this country the aristocracy 
have not greater direct than they have indirect power. They give 
the laws in manners, in dress, in all the forms and fashions of society, 
as much as they do in affairs of game, corn, or currency, and they are 
much more eagerly obeyed in the former capacity than in the latter. 
The great mass of the middle ranks are on the tiptoe of anxiety to 
ascertain and to follow the example which they seek in the highest 
ranks. The ways and tastes of our aristocracy are imitated as 
closely as means will permit from one end of the kingdom to the 
other—their offences are overlooked or are applauded—it is an honour 
to be acquainted with them. One lord will purify a wide circle of 
acquaintance from the taint of vulgarity. Should any part of a per- 
son's behaviour be proved to be at variance with, or in contradiction to, 
the behaviour of high persons, he is set down as unfit for decent society ; 
and in spite of any quantity of useful merit he may possess, he will 
probably be ejected either by the violent process of insult, or the 
slower and surer one of neglect. In no other country on the face of the 
earth is to be found a sincerer or a deeper-rooted respect for the arti- 
ficial distinctions of rank. “ No man, be he who he may,” said Mr. 
Adolphus, the barrister, the other day, when pleading the cause of a 
pees man whose asses had been taken from him by the brother of a 
ord, “ no man can exceed me in the respect I bear to the nobility.” 
Mr. Adolphus shares this feeling, though we may allow his claim of 
being foremost in the rank, with the bulk of his fellow-citizens. When 
titular rank and hereditary honours are joined with large possessions 
and great wealth, then the measure of servility is full. The blaze of 
splendour is confessed to be irresistible by plebeian eyes. It might be 
a profitable subject of inquiry to investigate the means which have 
been taken to lay the foundations of this moral power so deep in the 
hearts of the citizens of Great Britain. At present our purpose is 
not of so serious a kind, it being merely our intention, by sketching 
the contents of a work, avowedly by one of the Exclusive class, and 
designed as a picture of the manners of the actual nobility, to amuse 
ourselves, and perhaps our readers, in collecting a few of the traits of 
high lifeand high character. 

To have nothing to do, and to have every thing for asking, is, to an 
unthinking mind, the height of bliss, It is very much the case with 
our wealthy nobility ; they who have lands generally leave them to the 
care of others, and, taking a liberal guess as to the amount of their 
conte =e guide, nominally regulate their Zexpenses according to it; 

y who have smaller and fixed incomes, as the junior branches, 
contrive to make it serve as a part payment of bills to a much greater 
psa a — to be settled by post obits and annuities, which 
are cleared o i ; 
the generous sitetthreaes a vention sate * — mnethery, ~~ 

relatives. Others, again, of a 
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more reflective kind, or a more cautious breed, or connected with more 
powerful families, quarter themselves on the public, and, under the 
guise of commissioners, secretaries, and clerks, contrive to.draw the 
means of large expense. The great point of subsistence being dis- 
posed of, the essential article of employment must be provided. Man 
was made to moil, and if his labour is not compulsory, it will be volun- 
tary: the difference chiefly between casting up columns of figures, 
and playing at ecarté, lying in the motives which induce the respec- 
tive undertakings. 

Distinction being one of the grandest passions of human nature, 
it is made the foundation of the aristocratical employments, or 
as they are called, amusements. ‘he first point settled is to fix 
upon some mode of passing the time in which the vulgar cannot 
share. If in process of time the vulgar, either by learning the 
trick, or by exertions of their own, intrude upon their amusements, 
they are immediately given up; new modes are invénted, and the old 
ones being pronounced unfashionable, are abandoned—first, of course, 
by the few great, and next by the numerous small, who unhappily 
place their pride in chasing the others as closely as possible in 
their career. 

It is however easy to understand how the vulgar are kept at a 
distance by a judicious choice of the pastime; a constant element 
being expense which few can afford—such as fox-hunting, splendid 
houses, magnificent entertainments, &c. ; and next how, by a power of 
varying their pursuits, the fashionable aristocracy have the game in 
their own einds, and can easily elude pursuit. If theatres are this 
season the fashionable pleasure, before the vulgar are fully aware of 
the fact, and have rushed in to share the spectacle, the exclusives 
are gone: it is the Opera-house ; and then it is the French play, or 
any thing else—it matters not what. The tactique descends to riding, 
dancing, walking, dress, carriages, games at cards, phrases of speech, 
and even the set of a curl, or the clip of a whisker. When the fashion 
of wearing an ‘immense forest of hair on the face came in, we pre- 
dicted that it would not last long—Why? Every man who has 
arrived at puberty can command a beard. Go now into Howell and 
James’s, or into Waterloo House, and see who they are who boast the 
most luxuriant crops of cheek-stubble. 

It must be remembered that there are the great vulgar as well as 
the small. Wealth in this country is proverbially powerful ; and it is 
not unusual for the Exclusives to find their preserves invaded by people 
who are too rich to be turned off without some address and difficulty. 
Many of the Exclusives know too well the want of money not to value 
the possessions of persons whom they are otherwise ready to despise. 
Coronets are bartered for pelf, and alliances take place which make 
ugly breaches in the great defences which the Exclusives have laboured 
to set up against the rest of the world. Out of this arises the neces- 
sity of still farther distinction—if it isa gratification to be marked out 
as a peculiar and honourable class from the mass of mankind, it must 
be still more gratifying to belong to the most honourable part of the 
class of honour. Here is a principle capable of being carried a long 
way, and it is the cause of very curious subdivisions and classifications 
in the inner and more sacred circles of the patrician order. The 
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book before us is founded on one of these arbitrary distinctions, the 
sphere of which is Almack’s, the name of certain assembiy-rooms in 
the neighbourhood of St. James’s-square, called after their original 
proprietor—a man who, in his day, seems to have understood the 
fashionable world. When he built these rooms in remarkable haste, 
that they might be ready by a certain time, in order to gratify some 
caprice of the aristocracy of the day, it was apprehended that they 
might be damp, and give cold to the expected crowds. Mr. Almack, 
that he might prevent the spread of so injurious a report, instantly ad- 
vertised, that, with especial regard to the health of the nobility of the 
empire, he had had his place expressly built of hot bricks, and mortar 
made with boiling water. Worthy of this ingenuity has been the 
subsequent fame of this immortal building. 

Almack’s is a novel of some spirit and talent, The writer is familiar 
with her subject, and her power of observation is sufficiently acute to 
enable her to detect the traits of the society she attempts to describe. 
If we had not before perusal a competent knowledge (which we, of 
course, do not mean to confess) of the ways of high life, we feel now 
tolerably well acquainted with its spirit and its details. At any rate, 
it is worth while, whether for the sake of its subject or for the manner 
in which it is treated, to give some account of this specimen of a class 
of books now becoming numerous. Since we noticed Tremaine, er the 
Man of Refinement—a picture of fashionable life by a fashionable 
man—we have had Matilda, a novel by a lord, and one of the ton ; 
Granby, avowedly a sketch of high life, by a person as avowedly a 
member of it; and Vivian Grey, which is partly a satire, partly a 
caricature, and partly a veritable resemblance of those same high 
manners and high persons; written, too, by one who has certainly 
been admitted as a spectator, at least, of the scenes he depicts, but | 
whose pretensions to talent are, we are inclined to think, of a higher 
order than his pretensions to rank. Almack’s is the last, but not the 
best, of this series of high-minded novels. 

The nominal hero of the story is a young man called Lionel 
Montague, twenty-four years of age, and a licutenant-colone] in the 
guards. Colonel Lionel Montague is a younger son—his elder brother 
bas outrun his income; to avoid paying his debts, he lives on the 
continent; and to console himself in his exile, he has married an 
opera-dancer. Colonel Montague, on his return from service, visits the 
seat of his ancestors, which he finds let to a very wealthy Liverpool 
baronet, Sir Sampson Birmingham. Lady Birmingham, the active 
partner, is a very conspicuous personage in this history: her vulgar 
ostentation, and her stupendous wealth, make her attempts to intro- 
duce herself into the dest society a subject of much discussion and 
remark. This pair have a daughter; as she is made the heroine, she 
is of course wholly unlike her mother—she is all sweetness, gentleness, 
and elegance; and to account for her not being the heiress of her 
parent's vulgarity and wealth, she is feigned to have been brongbt up 
by some clergyman in his vicarage. At the moment that Colonel 
Montague inspects his brother’s house, the sceue of his own infancy, by 
favour of an old servant, the occupiers, the Birminghams, are absent 3 
but in one of the rooms, his mother’s reom, he finds on an éasel a half- 
finished copy of his mother's portrait by Opie, which is suspended on 
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the walls. This copy is of course the work of the amiable heiress, 
and Colonel. Montague is immediately filled with love and gratitude 
towards the fair unknown. When the pious visit to Atherford Abbey, 
the name of the place, is completed, the Colonel proceeds to a neigh- 
bouring seat, the abode of an ancient friend of his father. Mr. Mild- 
may is a country gentleman, a sportsman, a magistrate, a good-natured 
and respectable person, who never sleeps out of his own house; has 
two amiable daughters and a son, who is called to the bar, and who 
practises on the circuit, and at the quarter sessions at the town ad- 
joining his father’s estate. The daughters, one at least, if not both, 
are personages of much importance in this history. Louisa has paid 
a long visit at Paris with a person of distinction, and in her language, 
her manners, and her dress, is a curious compound of French and 
English. She is attached to a certain Lord George Something, who 
is an example of all the Irish Lord Georges and Lord Charleses, and 
when we arrive at him we shall see what kind of persons they are. 
The mansion of this family Colonel Montague chooses for his head- 
quarters. It is clearly most conveniently situated for carrying on 
operations against the rich and lovely copier of his mother’s picture. 
Of course a very short time elapses before an introduction takes place ; 
and the authoress is moreover accommodating enough to induce Miss 
Birmingham to pay a visit to the Mildmays while the Colonel is stay- 
ing there. This is the romance of the book. With the Colonel, 
Miss Birmingham's 20,0002. per annum does not weigh a straw: on 
others, in the course of the story, it is seen to produce the natural 
effects. Within a few miles of the families whose position has been 
commemorated, resides a pompous and powerful peer, Lord Norbury. 
His mansion is filled with company, the chief persons of whom are the 
constant occupants of the scene in the novel. The intercourse in the 
country between these families is of course pretty strict. ‘This inter- 
course occupies the first part of the work, and is the foundation of the 
events which are to take place in town, and which are to disclose the 
springs of fashionable life, and to exhibit its action to the world. A 
few extracts at this point will bring our readers acquainted with some 
of the greater folks of the novel. 

The following is a family piece, and contajns the portraits of a 
nobleman, his wife, son, and daughter, drawn with some cleverness, 
and a very strong general resemblance. It must be understood that 
Colonel Montague has arrived at a lucky moment when the borough of 
Weldon Regis is in want of a member of Parliament. Lady Bir- 
mingham patronizes an attorney of the name of Hollins, but a large 
party in the town, cither indignant at his plebeian rank, or desirous of 
a second man, on more general grounds, solicit Colonel Montague, a 
young officer of the guards, which he entered at sixteen, and who has 
—_ returned from a to ae their legislator in the House. Ii 

n consequence of having complied with this 1 that Montague 
and his friends pay a visit to Lord Norbury. Paes . 

It had been often said of Lord Norbury, that any one following him up St. James's 
Street, and observing his manner of relating the howe of tis arqualatence, aiieat 
safely pronounce on their respective ranks, so nicely did he attend to the minutia des 
bienséances. He was a littke-minded man, with much experience of the world, and 
not one grain of heart in his whole composition; he had risen to high rank by the 
talent of bending men to his purpose, aud, as this was the qualifeaton be had found 
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most useful himself, so it was the only one he esteemed in others. He loved—him- 
self alone; and he wished well to his family, as belonging to himself, not for their 
own individual merits. ry 4 

The Countess was a very different person ; the rock on which she split was pride— 
pride of blood, pride of situation. The world with her was divided into two classes— 
patricians and plebeians; she knew of no shades, mo *g0-betweens—people whom 
every body knows, or people whom nobody knows ; _ belong to the latter class 
was certainly, in her opinion, ove of the severest visi of Heaven : it seemed to 
her as if it was hors de noblesse point de salut. Lady "s good qualities were 
all clouded by these violent, ultra aristocratic notions ‘Map she was in reality a kind- 
hearted woman, with a well-cultivated mind; and, whem she chose to unbend, she 
could be very agreeable ; but this was rarely the case, for she was fastidious in no 
common degree, and it was difficult to meet with any person less generally liked than 
the haughty Countess of Norbury. 

Lady Anne, her daughter, was extremely beautiful, fascinating, and accomplished, 
but her character had been ruined by excessive flattery. She was haughty, selfish, 
and unfeeling, with a power of vongpaling these defects a common observer by her 
wit and vivacity. The power of pleasing she considered as an art reducible to rules, 
of which she had made herself mistress ; her pride was | like her mother’s, pride 
of rank, but pride of talent. She loved flattery, thou despised the flatterers. 
She laughed at every body, and every thing, for frolic passion ; fools of all 
kinds she thought fair game; indeed no foibles could, her; her father’s 
manceuvres, her mother’s hauteur, were equally amusing to her. All religious prin- 
ciple had been forgotten in her education; she had never in her life paused for a 
moment to reflect, and it was her favourite maxim, that 

** Le Monde est plein de foux, 
Et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se nicher dans un trou, 
Et casser son miroir.” 

Lord Mordaunt, the only son of this illustrious family, the same kind of 
disposition as his sister, but without any of her wit; he had all the pride of his mother, 
without ber heart ; and the same love of intrigue as his father, but with very inferior 
talents. He had been thwarted by the earl in his first wish, which was to shine on the 
opposition benches, probably from a kind of spirit of contradiction, because his father 
held a very good place under Government; but Lord Norbury had announced to the 
young man his fixed determination to reduce his allowance one half, the very first show 
he should make of joining the other party. Lord Mordaunt was therefore obliged to 
submit for the present to obscurity ; and this only increased his cynical humour: he 
revenged himself by entering into every sort of dissipation, attaining all the 
celebrity which ton can give in the nineteenth century to the frequenters of clubs, 
gambling-houses, the noble associates of sharpers and jockeys—glorious pre-eminence ! 
His lordship wanted only to have been engaged in some crim. con. affair, with a duel 
at his heels, in order to have attained to the pinnacle of that kind of fame so eagerly 


sought for by our young nobility. 
The Lord Mordaunt here described has a talent for satire. An 
amusing description of the Lady Birmingham already mentioned, is 


put into his mouth. 


“We are going to call on Lady Birmingham,” said Mr. Mildmay ; “I fear her con- 
science somewhat reproaches oe, ead does wishes every thing to be fulgetion. 
Would your Lordship do us the honour to accompany us?” 


* The pleasure of such society would half tempt me, I own,” said Lord Mordaunt ; 
** but unfortunately we had Birmi i 
* but unfortunately we had Lady B ngham at Norbury last week, and I am afraid 
bead contiiings alana 
helper, it penetrated to so insignificant a personage as 
one is not always en irain for that sort of thing: the acting listener is sometimes rather 
an ennuyeuse business, unless ohe has all one’s notes of admiration ready. 1 have 
seen all the new varieties of Deccan Ericas, some hundreds, I was told; I have ad- 
mired all the contributions from the Cape and West Indies ; I have visited the aquarium 
or aquauicum, and looked at the water lilies, and seen the museum full of such nameless 

not of specimens of the beau idéal, but certainly of the idéal beau. Unless you 
know what you are going to undertake,” said his 
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will be fortified with the luncheon ; she will feed you well; that French cook of her’s 
knows what he is about ; and she has some capital wine too. The Baronet is returned 
home, but that, of course, you know ; however, one never thinks of him in any way, 
poor man! Yet really now, after all I have said, I must finish by allowing that Lady 
Birmingham is a most chatty, agreeable person, full of knowledge and conversation. 
You will say every thing that js, proper and kind from me, au revoir.” 


We are shortly after, uced to the lady in person. The party 
find her ladyship and, mpson profoundly occupied over a luncheon 
of great rarity and exeellence. 


“« Mr. Mildmay,” said Lady Birmingham, “do take the seat on this side the fire, 
that you may not feel any draught ; you are just come in time for some excellent real 
Scotch hotchpodge, made by my own French cook, Rissole. The Duke of Clanalpin 
thought it so good that he sent for a receipt last year. Colonel Montague, let me give 
you some Swiss cabbage to the hotchpodge, it is an excellent mixture.”’ 












cook at Spa, but it must ade of Chou de Milan, to be really good. Miss Louisa, 


do you eat necking! If are still very delicate. Or are you for fruit ‘—allow 
me to recommend a L’ wn pippin to you, or some of this Guava. My friend 
Admiral Buckeridge in on sending me something from abroad, he was going to 


America ;—‘ Oh m good friend,’ said I, ‘send me some of those famous Long-town. 
pippins:’ so behold, at Christmas arrived a cask of these very magnificent apples, 
directed to Lady Birmingham, Birmingham Abbey ; and this Guava was sent me by 
the Admiral’s son, who was stationed off the West Indies, Oh, and here is another 
rather uncommon fruit, a Shadock,—let me cut you a slice, Colonel Montague,—sent 
me bya particular friend, Governor O’Shawanassia, an old crony of Sir Benjamin’s : 
he pe ad gy de Barbadoes the other day, and sent me, by way of remembrance, some 
Shadocks and Cocoa-nuts. Would you like any Cocoa-nut !—Silvertop,”’ addressing 


the butler, ‘‘ why is not there some -nut here ?”’ 
‘“‘I did nut know your ladyship meant to have all the foreign fruit at luncheon,” 
said Silvertop. 


“« My dear good lady,’’ said Mr. Mildmay, “surely we have things enough :—all the 
rarities of the four quarters of the globe collected at luncheon is too much.” 

‘*Oh! we cannot have too many good things to give Colonel Montague a favourable, 
idea of our proceedings at the Abbey.” 

Lionel bowed ; he was much amused. 

‘* But we must lionize Colonel Montague about the grounds, so let us prepare for our 
walk. Silvertop, tell Sir Benjamin’s own man to bring in his master’s gaiters.”’ 

Silvertop obeyed, and re-entered presently, with a tall spruce elegant young gentle- 
man, in silk stockings, who buttoned on Sir Benjamin’s gaiters, and then gracefully 
withdrew. 

“I think, my dear,” said Lady Birmingham to her spouse, “‘ you had better go in 
the donkey curricle, as you feel a little gouty this morning. Sir Benjamin has got 
two famous Spanish mules, which he enjoys vastly,” said the lady, addressing Mr. 
Mildmay ; ‘‘ and now, my good friend, will you mount Barbara’s little Shetland poney, 
which I will answer for carrying you nicely !—or shall I drive you in my garden-chair 
with my new grey ponies? Iam so proud of my skill asa charioteer. Or suppose. 
we were all to walk down to the bridge, the barouche landau with four horses could 
meet us there.” 

The last plan was thought the best, so the barouche and four was ordered. 

** Silvertop, tell the bailiff and the head-gardener to bring me each their master- 
keys; and to be in attendance, in case I should want them. Tell Mr. Premium I 
shall audit some of the accounts this evening; and he may direct some of the people 
who want to speak to me, to be here to-morrow morning at seven o’clock.”’ 

“* I see you are as active as ever, my good lady,” said Mr. Mildmay. 

** Yes, my old friend ; activity is of busi But it feels cold; I think I 
pre gar ya ae overall boots, my maid will be waiting with them up 
stairs. } Louisa, will you show Colonel Montague the rooms? 1 shall be down 


The characters of other distinguished personages are given in a 
novel way by Lady Anne Norbury, the daughter of the hers She 
supposes that she could, from a knowledge of the people, imagine 
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the style of their letters. The scene is the breakfast-room at Lord 


Norbury’s. 

Lord Glenmore observed, that there was no time so pleasant for the post to come in 
as immediately after breakfast, particularly where the postman waited for the answers, 
as he did at Norbury. ‘ 

‘It is amusing,” said the Duke of Derwent, ‘‘.to observe the difference of people’s 
tastes: my letters are left at the Lodge, at Derwent Vale, at eight in the evening, the 
answers are called for at twelve the next day; which I think the best arrangement, 
because one has time then to reflect before one answers a-letter.” 

“Dear! how can your grace like that?’ said Lady Anne. ‘I should hate to 
receive my letters in the evening, so many eon nights would be the consequence : 
even pleasure, in the shape of news, will banish Morpheus.” Se ; 

“TI fancy, when your ladyship is a little older,” said the duke, smiling, ‘‘ you will 
find your nerves not quite so easily excited: none but very young ladies ever receive 
such exquisitely interesting letters.’ 

‘That, though the heart would break with more, 
It cannot live with less ;” 
said Lord George, looking slyly at Louisa. ‘‘I have often wondered what the deuce 
women can find to write about: such crossed sheets! one ought to be paid for deci- 
phering their chequer-work. Well, I do hate writing letters, that I will honestly own.” 

‘I think I could guess at your style, Lord George,” said Lady Anne, ‘‘ from one 
or two of your epistles, which Mordaunt has shown me ; for you seldom or ever 
write to mama or me.” 

“No! and for a good reason too: you would not care for them or the writer: and 
that’s the main thing after all, isn’t it ?’’ turning to Louisa ; “ a line from any one one 
cares about, one must be interested with.”’ 

‘“« The writer, or the line?” said Lady Anne ; ‘‘ for you are not very clear in your 
English this morning. Perhaps Miss Louisa Mildmay can explain why you have 
quarrelled with the personal pronoun J. A one, an on-dit, I suppose means nothing.” 

‘* But how does he write?” said Lady Glenmore in hor childish manner ; ‘I am 
dying to know.” 

**Oh, first of all, he puts his date,—Cork, or Dublin, or Glasgow, we will suppose,— 
in large letters at the top ; then, underneath, perhaps, ‘ Doghole of a room, ten feet 
square, full of smoke.’ Half way down the page, very small in onecorner,—‘ My dear 
uncle,’—then considerably lower still,‘ Wretched quartersthese! no fun at all going 
on—our grey-haired Colonel as great a martenet as ever, hang the old quiz !—No 
hopes of promotion. We are all confounded stupid; can’t even raise a ball, till the 
assizes ; when all the pretty girls will flirt, of course, with the black-coated lawyers. 
Well, good night: excuse greasy paper, soft pen, and thick ink. My duty to my 


aunt, love to the rest. ‘ Your affectionate nephew, 
* Grorce Firzatan. 
‘ Very low in cash just now ; the governor monstrous tardy with his remittances.’ 


‘‘Tnus, having written his name very Jarge, he contrives to fill up the whole of the 


page. 

Ha, ha, ha!’’ said Lord George ; ‘‘ faith, Lady Anne, you're a much greater wit 
than I took you for ; though you've put all the pith of my letter in the postscript, and 
that, you know, is the sign of a lady's epistle. But now that you have succeeded so 
well in my style, I hope you will give another specimen or two. Miss Louisa Mildmay, 
for instance, 1 dees dos wees 

‘Oh, she has l’esprit de Sevigné, and the sense of Lady Mary Wortley. How could 
1 protand $0 pASCaIT oliat l cotent taildang => y igen 






Veloquence 
du billet like a Frenchwoman: no sham ,if 
tintinievamaimersang?? = ee meer 
om AL Ue voices. 

“In place, she writes a hand ; ‘ i 
het m's from her a's sol her «vl eel uhoae Gath bbe ree Tidety 
~tdie nenpenetiiiyehihaet det tate Uiediananeanianeee tae ‘up a whole'line : 
—' So. bly for Lady Norbury’s gratifying attention, which has been 
most received ; such a pleasing mark friendship, di with 
alive > Moduess"” Now fa tot that all ect’ fal of alforteen soln al 
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superlatives ; the true sentimental style ?” 
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« And the proper one for a handsome woman,” said Lord Mordaunt, looking up 
from the racing calendar, ‘‘ graceful and elegant’’ like herself. | wish you would mind 
whom you attack, Anne, when you 4fe in one of your quizzing humours.” 

‘«« Excellent, faith!’’ said Lord Hazlemere, elevating his bushy eyebrows a full half 
inch, and running his fingers through his well-curled locks: ‘‘ I am obliged to you, 
Mordaunt.”” But his Lordship took no notice, though several of the company looked 
surprised. 

Lad Anne, heedless of every thing but her ag meses whim, continued; ‘‘ Now, my 
friend Maria Molyneux sports the ote and laconic, hopping from one thing to 
another in an extraordinary manner. Supposing she begius:—‘ Was glad to hear 
your cold better, and hope you will take care of yourself. Colds have been very 
general this winter. Mr. Smith has got a bad cold, and his wife has had the influenza, 
and their little girl has been suffering from the croup ; a most dreadful complaint, 
which has been very general lately at Bath among childrer. I hear Bath is just 
now very gay, but the company not quite so select as at Brighton. The King is the 
great life of that place: some fancy the Pavilion will not be gay this winter; which 
would be a vast pity, I think. Mr. Petty is to marry the little Miss Coates, so the 
wits say she will never want for petti-coats.’ Now this is Maria’s style of eloquence. 

 Dora’s is the true hum-drum ; too dull almost to quiz. ‘ I hope your ladyship 
will excuse my not having written sooner, (as indeed I wished to have done, ) but papa 
has been ill, which makes him very uncomfortable, besides being a little crossish, as 
many people are apt to be when they are rather ill; no one more so than myself: so, 
you know, one ought always to make allowances for others, particularly for elderly 
people. 1 hope this will be a sufficient excuse to you for my not having taken up my 
pen before ; but indeed I have a better one still to give, which I am sure you will 
be quite satisfied with, for I have cut my finger and thumb so very badly, (indeed 
I may almost say dangerously,) that till to-day I really could not hold a pen.’—Now, 
good people, I think I have given you quite enough for the senrl 

“Qh, do go on, dear Lady Anne,” said Lord Dorville, clapping his hands ; “ it is 
quite delightful to hear you: give us one of Miss Bevil’s letters.” 

“Oh, an attempt at esprit, le style castique par excellence. Let us see; Oh! I have 
her now :—‘ London dull this winter ; balls without suppers, men without money, 
girls without lovers. People of ton, and high ton too, give dinners.of fourteen, and 
only two dishes of a side ; so it must be elegant to have no appetites. Then they 
stick themselves up on the fourth tier of the opera, and vote it charming: all humbug, 
imposes on no one. Sir Jemmy Jessamy aux pieds de Mademoiselle Flutter, Lord 
Foppiogton aur écoutes, in case the baronet should be cengédié’d, in order to pop into 
his shoes. Mrs. Pickle’s affair with Mr. Pepper quite off. The Puddledocks are done 
up in toto; going abroad: they prefer starving in France to begging in England : 
wish ’em joy with all my heart.’ ” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!’’ said Lord Dorville ; ‘‘and who the deuce are the Puddledocks ?” 

‘* Oh, that I leave to find out !”’ said Lady Anne, as she threw herself back on 
her chair, and yawned aloud, ‘‘ How tired I am, to be sure.” 

‘‘ No wonder,” said Lord George, ‘‘ after such exertions: why, you have given us 
the Polite Letter-writer with great effect.”’ 


These three lords, Dorville, Hazlemere, and George Fitzallan, are 
three conspicuous figures in the piece. The last is an Irish younger 
brother, represented as warm-hearted; he is only, however, selfish 
and warm-tempered, He has the liveliness of his country, and 
he shows it in industrious flirtation. Lord Dorville is a fashionable 
idiot ; to look at‘his dress, his set-out, and all his appointments, he 
might be supposed perfect ; he is, in fact, a fool. Lord Haslemere has 
some talent, which he displays in departing as far as possible from the 
received rules of co and good breeding, and in professing a su- 
perlative contempt of all that does not accord with the conventional 
manners of a certain set, who have the vanity to persuade themselves, 
and the dexterity to persuade others, that there is something about 
them superior to any thing which their compeers can boast. The reader 
is now ready, it is hoped, to go to town—that is the scene for which he 
is prepared by the writer through one volume and a half. | 
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He opens Almack’s in the following manner :— 


« But see approach, with looks so sinister, 
Willis, their Excellencies’ minister.” 

We can declare, upon our honour, that on this memorable morning, instead of si- 
nister, his looks were most smiling whenever Lady Hauton spoke to him. 

The portes battantes of the committee -room were now thrown open ; the board of red 
cloth were all assembled. The ladies sat round a large table, covered with a scarlet 
tapis, each with her desk before her, on which reposed the books of fate. Mr. Plume, 
the secretary, was a little bebind the ladies, with a small table before him. On benches 
in front sat several ladies, who came as petitioners for themselves or their friends, On 
a board over the chimney-piece were inscribed the following sentences, which Colonel 
Leach had termed the laws of the Medes and Persians. 


“ ALMACK’S. 
** RULES. 


** No lady patroness can give a subscription, or a ticket, to a lady she does not visit, 
or toa gentleman who is not introduced to her by a lady who is on her visiting list. 

«« No more than three ladies of a family are to be upon the ladies’ lists. 

** No lady’s or gentleman’s name can continue on the list of the same lady patroness 
for more than two sets of balls ; but ladies are not to consider themselves entitled to 
the second set of balls, unless it is stipulated on their subscribing to the first, and no 
lady or gentleman can have more than six tickets from the same lady, during the 
season. 

‘' No application from ladies to procure tickets for other ladies, or from gentlemen, 
for ladies or gentlemen’s tickets, can be attended to. 

“ No gentleman's tickets can be transferred. Ladies’ tickets are only to be trans- 
ferred from mother to daughter, or between unmarried sisters. 

** Subscribers who are prevented from coming are requested to give notice to the 
ladies cy the day of the ball, by two o'clock, directed to Willis’s rooms, that 
the ladies may fill up the vacancies. 

‘ The ladies patronesses request that applications for subseriptions and tickets may 
be sent to Willis’s rooms, and not to their houses, in consequence of the confusion that 
arises from notes being lost and mislaid, 

‘* In consequence of the numerous applications from families whom the ladies pa- 
tronesses cannot accommodate with tickets, they are obliged to make a positive rule, 
that not more than three ladies in a family can be admitted to any bail. 

‘« The subscribers are most respectfully informed, that the rooms will be lighted up 
by ten o’clock, and, by orders from the ladies patronesses, no person can bly be 
admitted after half-past eleven o’clock ; except members of both Houses of Parliament, 
who may be detained at the House on business. 

‘* Applications for new subscribers must be submitted for the concurrence of all the. 
tadies patronesses.”’ 

** King Street, April 6, 182.. 


The new patroness was received with the utmost distinction ; all the privy council 
Tose at once to welcome her; she was handed to her seat by the ae thes 
iqitoce Dit. Fisuie, The fair legislators then resumed their places ; and the order of 


. 
were on the te bench ; gt . 
_ aes : Pe she soon caught the eye of Miss Bevil, who, 


q 
** And whom are you come begging for?” enquired Lady Hauton 
Oh! a very smart lady, who-will be much admin Peay hy 
cosiy ot Be eee who will be ajmiced, Lem owe;;- Miss ‘Tre- 
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« What! a Cornish chough, I suppose,’’ said Lady Rochefort, sharply ; ‘‘ for I re- 
member Walter Scott’s proverb says, 
‘ By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornishmen.’ 


But who knows her, pray ?” 
** Not I,” said the Duchess of Stavordale, laughing, ‘“ I don’t think T can reproach 


myself with having any acquaintance so near the Land’s end. But probably Lady 
Plinlimmon may know her as a countrywoman.”’ 

‘“‘Tre-madoc and Tre-vanion, and Tre-fusis, I know,’’ said the Marchioness of 
Plinlimmon, im a slow stately manner ; “ but T're-cosey I know nothing about.” 

“Oh! and Tre-maine, the man of refinement, you must know him too; for! think 
he must be from Cornwall, though his biographer has chosen to transplaut him iato 
Yorkshire,” said Lady Hauton. 

‘“‘ Poor dear Miss Bevil;” said Lady Bellamont with a lisp; “I am afraid this 
Miss with the tre-mendous name has not much chance.” 

“«« Faint heart never won a fair lady yet,’ ’’ said the undaunted Miss Bevil. “‘ Miss 
Trecosey is coming to stay some time with me in town ; her name will be on my visit- 
ing tickets, therefore she will be known to you, Lady Hauton, and to Lady Rochefort, 
and to Madame de Wallestein : those are her three pleas for admission. Well, then, 
of course you will be anxious to have the beautiful Lady Beaulieus among your 
Almack’s and Lord Beaulieu, dear good man that he is, has made a point that I 
should chaperon his daughters.’’ She paused ; a sort of smile was visible on the coun- 
tenances of most of the ladies. 

Miss Bevil resumed, “ Think how hard it will be on poor Bridget Trecosey, if 
she is to say at home while I go out ; Madame la Baronne, did you bring my note 
with you? 

** Qui, oui,” said Madame de Wallestein, ‘‘ le billet et le portrait aussi ;” and she 
produced a beautiful miniature, with a note on rose-coloured paper. 

“ A striking likeness, I suppose, of your protégée,”’ said Lady Hauton, laughing, 
“upon my word, a pretty girl. And does she meau to honour us with this black velvet 
cap too? Why she will be quite a lion, I protest !” 

A good deal of whispering and tittering took place among the ladies: at last Lady 
Hauton said— 

“ Take back your pretty miniature, my dear Miss Bevil ; if we agree to admit Miss 
Trecosey, you will have a voucher sent to you.” 

‘‘ Pray remember that there are hundreds of petitioners with better claims,’’ said 
Lady Rochefort, with a toss of her little head. 

‘“ Now, Mrs. Bucannon,”’ said Lady Hauton, “‘ what do you want?” 

“ The favour of the Baroness de Wallestein’s interest, in behalf of my niece, Miss 
Jane Leslie.” 3 

“But there must be some mistake,” said the Baroness, mildly, ‘‘ I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the young lady.” 

“Oh, my dear Madam, I dare say you have forgotten it ; tae, or perhaps 
yon are very short sighted : but Jane and I had the honour of being introduced to you 

y Lady Birmingham last week.” 
‘ ‘ I remember seeing you with her ; but that does not make an acquaintance, does 
it?” 

“ This will never do, Mrs. Bucannon,”’ said Lady Hauton ; “it is a very irregular 
proceeding to come here to disturb the committee in this way, in the midst of business, 
and to take advantage of Madame de Wallestein’s being lately come to this country, 
in order to force uaintance upon her. You were upon Lady Lochaber’s lists, 
I remember ; and you and Mins have already had one set this year, which ought 
to satisfy you both ; so you will get nothing by staying+ and we must have no er 
Pe se at present, And therefore I request the other ladies will also with- 

w, 

The indignant Mrs. Bacannon was forced to obey ; she was followed by several 
other petitioners, all much enraged at this sudden display of power. , 

“‘ We might as well have heard what those other ladies wanted,” said Lady Bella- 
mont, *‘ after the broads a . 

“Oh! there will be no end of it, if once people are allowed to intrude into the com- 
pamper said Lady Hauton, angrily ; “1 shall desire Willis to stop every one 

The door was just then slowly opened, and a very elegant pink satin hat, with pleu- 
reuses feathers, presented itself. 
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** Nobody must come in,”’ said Lady Hauton. en 8s 

‘Oh! don’t be so barbarous! Only one word, for pity sake !’’ said the insinuating 
Mrs. Sydenham. 

Indeed,” said Lady Rochefort, ‘‘ Lady Hauton cannot break through the rules ; 
you must go away ;”” waving her hand. 

‘* Mercy, mercy! gentle ladies,” said Mrs. Sydenham ;, “ only one word: I have 
been up to Connaught Place, to speak to dear Lady Hauton, and I was just too late ; 
so I ventured to follow her here.” yi , 

‘« Dispatch, if you please,” said Lady Plinlimmon, magisterially ; ‘‘ Whom do you 
petition for ?” 

‘“‘ The Honourable Mr. Dabster,” said Mrs. Sydenham. 

‘* The Honourable Mr. Dabster!” repeated Lady Hauton; ‘‘Heavens! what a 
name! pray, whose son is he ?” ’ 

‘* He is son to old Lord Puckeridge ; but he has lately changed his name, on suc- 
ceeding to a fortune, left him by his uncle Dabster,” said Mrs. Sydenham. ‘I own 
it is an unfortunate name, but he is a very handsome young man, and it will be a 
thousand pities if he should not be well introduced : with so many advantages, that 
would complete him.” 

“ Does your grace know him?” said Lady Hauton to the Duchess of Stavordale. 

** Not I, indeed! I have heard of old Lord Puckeridge, a strange, absurd creature. 
It's a disputed title, too; perhaps Lady Bellamont may know the family ?” 

“I have heard of the Dabsters, as great rich city brokers ; that is all I can tell you 
about them. I have no city connexions, thank God! What says Lady Rochefort!” 

This was a cut at the little Viscountess ; whose mother had been a city heiress, and 
whose sarcasms had uften wounded Lady Bellamont to the quick. 

“‘ | know nothing either of Puckeridges or Dabsters,’’ said Lady Rochefort ; ‘‘ their 
names are enough for me.” 

** And I never even heard of them before,” said Lady Plinlimmon. 

‘“* Well, then,” said Lady Hauton, ‘“‘ as Madame de Wallestein cannot possibly 
know this man, he is a stranger to us all ; and cannot, therefore, be a proper person to 
be admitted. I am for your protégé, Mrs. Sydenham, but it cannot helped.” 

** Poor man!" said the lady, with an affected sigh ; ‘‘ but another year, probably, 
when he is better known, his prospects will be better appreciated.’ She curtsied 
gracefully, and withdrew, 

** And now to business,” said Lady Hauton. ‘‘ Where is your list, my dear 
Baroness ?”’ , 

“Here are my papers,”’ said Madame de Wallestein; “I have made two lists: 
the first is, of all those who appear to have been promised by Lady Lochaber; and 
the second, of all the new applicants. Les biilets sont tous dans le panier, vous savez bien 
que je ne connais personne,” 

‘* Well! let us see,—Townshend, Walpole, Graham, Clinton, Winyard. Oh! 
those are all old stagers, and must be entered of course ; but where is the new list?” 

** There! that is it in your hand, la voye: /”’ ) 

“* Young!—ob, I know them well: regular London antiques. Like old tapestry, 
faded, yet every one appreciates their value ; therefore put them down ; Mrs. and two 
Miss Youngs. Lambton, Mrs. and Miss,—what! the card-playing widow with the 
tall daughter :—but they may do. Ramsays, the Misses—oh! they're cousins of that 
odious Lady Lochaber’s, so I'll scratch them out.”’ 

“ Y are handsome girls, I think,” said the Duchess. 

¥ foul. nearly related to the Duke of Clanalpin,” said Lady Bellamont, with infinite 
sang 

‘* And excellent harp-players,”’ observed the musical Lady Plinlimmon. 

*« Well, then, to the point at once,” said Lady Hauton. “ Are the accomplished 
Miss Ramsays to be invited? Madame de Wallestein, you must give your opinion.” 

“* Oh! then, pray let us have these musical Misses.” 


Hig pr ine de Montmorenci comes next. Whata sweet pretty novelist name ! 
“* A beautiful Irish girl, who was often with me at Paris,” said the Baroness. __ 
“ Oh dear!” said y Hauton, ‘‘ what a ing off. I she had been of 

pay rer pa aoe Chrétia ; What Madame de Staél * une des grandes 
“« Elle est bien belle,” said Madame de Wallestein ; “ quite a wild Irish girl.” 

“ Oh, how de ! the very thing to take. Pray set her name »”” said 


Lady Hauton. “ we have next, the Lady Margaret Carlton, and two Miss 


Cc 
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«So they have left off applying to me,” said Lady Plinlimmon, ‘* which 1 am 
rather glad of, for I do not admire any of the race. Such proud, stiff, disagreeable 
people! Lady Margaret has all the Clanalpin pride about her. Shall we have them?’’ 

‘What say you, Lady Bellamont?” said the Duchess of Stavordale. , 

“Oh! for one subscription, I think we may admit them.” 

‘«« Mr. Adolphus Frederic Carlton is-on my list,” said Lady Rochefort ; ‘‘ he is a tall 
spindle-shanks of a youth, but he is a protégé of one of the royal dukes, and an 
inimitable waltzer.” 

‘“« Then he will do,”’ said the Duchess ; “for good dancers, I am sure, are always 


acceptable.” . 
‘Colonel, Mrs., and Miss Smythe,”’ said Lady Hauton. ‘“ Who on earth can they 


be, I wonder?”’ 

‘‘ That broad name of Smith covers such a multitude of sins,’’ said the still broader 
Duchess of Stavordale. 

‘‘Oh! but these people are distinguished by a y, and a finale to their name. They 
are Lincolnshire people, and applied tome last year, but they were too late,” said 
Lady Rochefort. 

« There is no need to have Colonel Smythe, at least,’’ said Lady Hauton, ‘‘even 
if we agree to the wife and daughter, for papas are of no use. What is the girl like?” 

“‘ Well-looking, and well-dressed,” said Lady Rochefort. 

** About what age ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! under twenty, certainly ; has been brought up abroad.” 

‘Has she much tournure ?” 

‘* Quite Parisian.”’ 

** Dances well ?”’ 

“In perfection: I can assure your ladyship she is a distinguée.”” 

‘And nothing disgraceful-looking about the mother?” 

‘Quite the contrary; a very fashionable-looking chaperon, d’un certain age, with 
a Frenchified cap, and a large Indian shawl.” 

“Oh, very well! then we will have them.” 

“oe Who comes next? Sir George, Lady, and two Miss Cottons. Who and what are 
they?” 

“Oh, I know them, said Lady Rochefort: ‘‘ positively I bar them and the Balls. 
1 will not be worsted by them this year, though they did overturn all my plans last 
season. They got on your list, Lady Bellamont.” 

‘“‘I think 1 remember them now,” said her ladyship of Hauton: ‘Two vastly 
odd-looking little girls, in dirty striped red gowns. I will not admit them on my 
books again, that’s poz.” 

‘“‘ But I have promised them,” said Lady Bellamont. 

“Oh! never mind: break your promise ; but don’t let us have such shabby girls, 
tore ugly mamma, and that gouty old gentleman :—too much of a good thing by 

“Lord and Lady Glenmore have written to me,” said Lady Plinlimmon : ‘‘ No, no! 
I see it is Lord and Lady Luxmore.” 

“*Oh; admit them, of course,” replied Lady Hauton; ‘‘ but Lady Rochefort, I 
think, was applied to for Lady Glenmore.”’ 


_“ Yes, that I was,” returned the Viscountess. “‘ Lord Hazlemere came to me about. 


it ; he was anxious in the extreme to please his aunt.” 

“What! the beautiful Rosa Danvers!” said the Duchess; “she will be an object 
of great attraction everywhere, from her youth, and the oddity of her marriage with 
so old aman. We must certainly have her.” ' 

“The Ladies Buller,” said Lady Bellamont, “are the next.” | 

“Oh ! refuse them,”’ said Lady ton, “ till they get some new turvans ; those things 
“ae - suas eee 

“T think yship makes a point of refusing every propose!” sai 
Lady Bellanont, rather tartly. es ! 

‘*Why you always show up such a list of worthies,” said Lady Hauton. ** Almack’s 
would be a mere receptacle for quizzes, if we admitted all your friends.” 

Lady Bellamont looked furiously angry, particularly as Lady Rochefort joined in 
the laugh against her and her protégées. " 

“ I think,” said the Duchess, “‘ we behave very ill to Madame de Wallenstein ; 


for this debate cannot be very amusing to her. Perhaps she may have some friend to - 


propose ?” 
“* Your Grace is very kind,” returned the Baroness ; ‘“‘ 1 was just going to name 
Lady and Miss Birmingham, and Miss Mildmay.”’ s 
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A look of dismay pervaded every face. 

.“* What! the great Pitt man’s wife and daughter,” said Lady Rochefort. 

*« | never heard that Sir Benjamin Birmingham was a Pitt man,’ replied Madame 
de Wallestein ; “ he was formerly a great West India merchant, and be is now tenant 
to my brother, Sir Edmund Montague, for Atherford Abbey. I promised to send them 
eran, Aes :—my word is engaged.” 

“ And Miss Mildmay ; that is your pretty friend, of course ?”” 

** Pardonnez moi, c'est sa seur,” said the Baroness. 

* And is she as handsome as the one who is staying with you?” 

** Ob, no! certainly not; but she is extremely amiable.”’ 

“ Oh! cela va sans dire,” said Lady Rochefort. ‘ Ugly girls must be amiable to 

; but, as these Miss Mildmays are quite unknown to us, I think it will be very 
liberal if we admit one of them, and, of course, the beauty. What say you, Lady 
Plinlimmon ?” | 

« Why, certainly : but yet, as the Baronness de Wallestein’s friends—” 

But, you know,” said Lady Rochefort, ‘* Lady Hauton always says that friend- 
ship must be entirely done away with in these cases.” 

“ The Miss Mildmays I know nothing about,” said the Duchess ; ‘‘ but I am sure 
the Birminghams are not desirable. My friend Lady Norbury was hoping only yes- 
terday that they might be excluded ; because, if money was once to get people into 
Almack’s, there would be an end directly to all hope of its continuing good com- 

any.” 

« Lady Birmingham is very vulgar, assurément,” said the Baroness: “ but her 
daughter isa charming person, and du meilleur ton.” 

Her pedigree must, however, be always a great objection,” said Lady Rochefort ; 
** and to you, Madame de Wallestein, who have always frequented the best society on 
the Continent—”’ 

** Are any of the Birminghams city people?’ enquired Lady Bellamont. 

The Viscountess coloured, and looked very angry. 

“* This is too absurd, really,” said Lady Hedten, with her usual air of superiority. 
** What useless nicety! with the fortune Miss Birmingham will inherit, there is no 
rank in the peerage to which she may not aspire ; methinks it would be wiser to make 
up to her.” 

‘* Make up to a Birmingham! good Heavens! what degradation!’ exclaimed the 
incensed matrons, in chorus. 

** Je suis fachée, on ne peut plus, d’étre la eause de cette petite discussion, mais j'ai pro- 
mise @ mes amies, et il faut, ou que j'acquitte ma parole, ou que je céde ma place.” 

** Impossible, my dear Madame de Wallestein ; such a thing must not even be 
thought of. Lady and Miss Birmingham shall be admitted,” said Lady Hauton. 

“ Then, if they are to have vouchers, I must insist on my friends the Tooleys being 
accepted also,” said Lady Bellamont. 

** Oh, keep them for the next subscription ; don’t let us monopolize all the Lions 
for the same set. And really the Tooleys ought not to be named with the Birming- 
hams ; they are very common-place humdrums, while the others are certainly, though 
secondary stars, yet of great brilliancy. Rich gilding will always attract. e shall 
all live to see aod Birmingham, and her house, and her parties, decided ton ; for 
what will not gold bay in these days ’—rank, power, fashion, nay, even consideration. 
In this mercantile age, Birmingham is likely to become the emporium of trade. 

* Money gives influence, and wins the prize 
Of taste and wit, while all contend 
To win her smiles whom all commend.’ 
nh oy e a true prophetess, you will see ; gu’en dites-vous, ma chére amie ?"’ turning 
) ess. 

“ Indeed, I think Miss Birmingham will be admired for herself alone. She bard! 
eee gilding you talk of.” , he d 

** If we are to yield,” said Lady Plinlimmon, “ perhaps the less we say the better,” 

** Mercantile influence then, it seems, is to carry all md it,” said the Duchess, 
*‘ in fashion as well as in politics, and under aristocratic patronage too! ”’ 

“* C'est la marche du siéele,” said Lady Hauton. “ So then it is decided, Madame 
de Wallestein ; the Birminghams are to have vouchers.” j 

** L will not give up,” said Bellamont, angrily ; ‘‘ I beg to observe, that I do not 


to their F 
‘* Unluckily, your ladyship’s single vote against five will not do much ; the 
nye have it,” said Lady Hauton, with a smile. ‘‘ Suppose you enter > deena 
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protest in the journal of our proceedings ; it would prove to after ages the incorrupti- 
bility of the house of Hare—proof pune gold in any shape ;—though a little, it is 
well known, might be very acceptable,” whispered ber ladyship to her friend Lady 
Rochefort. 

‘* Well,” said the Duchess, “‘ let us proceed: we have staid long enough at Bir- 
mingham to have doubled our capital ; yet that is not the case, for my stock of men is 
very low indeed.” 

‘* My list is quite full,” said Lady Rochefort; ‘‘ but nothing new. Lady Plin- 
limmon and Lady Bellamont were both rather deficient in those most indispensable 
necessaries.” 

‘« So much hunting still going on in the country !” was observed in various tones, 
but all pathetic ones. 

Lady Hauton then presented a number of visiting tickets. Sundry young lerdlin 
were all approved of nem. con. Indeed, ‘‘ the Countess,” as her tadyship was south 
denominated, was-so very despotic, that no one ventured to disapprove of any person 
she protected. The Baroness then read over a list of French and German Marquises, 
Counts, and Chevaliers, with here and there one or two Italian Princes or Ducs, who 
had applied to her. 

y Hauton was delighted: such a great foreign connexion must prove of infinite 


advantage to the society : it was opening Almack’s to the Continent ; it was strength-’ 


ening the coalition by an alliance with foreign powers. 

We have wholly neglected the love-stories, for which we beg the 
pardon of all young ladies. There is the history of Lionel Montague 
and Barbara Birmingham, and also that of Louisa Mildmay and Lord 
George Fitzallan, each written in the most approved fashion. Their 
characters are all varied, the difficulties they meet with just serve to 


excite a gentle agitation in their amiable hearts, and the denoué-. 


ments are decidedly happy. Love-stories, in conjunction with dance, 
dress, rank, and fashion—delicious!—all young hearts, at the bare 
thought, flutter with a violence ominous, to staylaces and boddices. 
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5th. The proposition of Mr. Hume, that the Half-pay List should be 


relieved by the appointment of its Officers to full pay as vacancies oc- 
curred, gave rise to a curious debate. ‘The intended inroad on Royal 
and Parliamentary patronage was of too serious a nature to pass unop- 
posed ;:—the measure might save the country some thousands a year ; 
it might raise some hundreds of meritorious officers from undeserved 
obscurity; it might restore to the public service those whose well- 
earned experience might be most useful to the country—but what of 
that? It would limit the patronage of the Duke of York, and impede 
the promotion of the sons, nephews, and grandsons of Peers, Peers’ 
butlers, Peeresses’ waiting-maids, cousins of Honourable Members, 
protégés of Army Agents and War-ofiice Clerks, and the rest of the 
young brood of aspirants, who, in the opinion of the privileged few, 
are primarily entitled to feed upon the country. Lord Palmerston, 
who, as we all know, has as strong a feeling for kith and kind as if he 
had been born north of Tweed—{witness the case of Mr. Sullivan,* of 





* Perhaps some of our correspondents may be able to inform us of the etact number 
of clerks and other officers, who have been displaced, to make room for this favourite 
of Fortune and the Secretary at War. nit et : 
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which we have as yet seen no parliamentary notice)}—Lord Palmerston, 
the Secretary at War, warmly opposed the measure ; and his argument. 
was not devoid of that ingenious art of blinking a question, which 
passes for reasoning with seven-tenths of the House of Commons. “It 
would be a great hardship,” he says, “ to call Officers from their wives 
and families, to tear them from the pursuits in which. they are now 
happily settled:” very true, my Lord; but have you asked them the 
question? are all the half-pay Officers married? are they all provided 
with shops, farms, or public-houses? are there none who haunt the 
patience-chamber of the Horse Guards in vain solicitation for employ- 
ment? to say nothing of the hundreds who have retired in utter despair. 
of justice. It is very hard, as you allow, that a Lieutenant of some 
fifteen or twenty years’ service, a Subaltern who has fought through the 
Peninsula, should return to the Army, the last of a list of boys; that 
he should fall into the rear of a company commanded by a Captain 
who has never heard the whistle of a shot. But who created the hard- 
ship? your own system. If the Horse Guards conclave (for we are far 
from attributing to the Commander-in-Chief all that is done in his 
name) had pursued the fair course which common justice would have 
pointed out, this hardship never would have arisen; the reduced 
Officers (we do not speak of those who have voluntarily retired or ex- 
changed ) would have been offered the option of returning to the service ; 
and that they should have this option, was distinetly held ont, as we 
are informed, to the Lieutenants who were reduced in 1816-17. The 
evil then would not have arisen, it is now perhaps irremediable; but, 
is the Secretary at War entitled to vindicate the continuance of an ex- 
isting abuse by alleging an evil of his own creation? Is he indeed 
sincere in offering this hardship as a reason for the permanent exclusion 
of the half-pay? is he really influenced by a tender consideration for 
the feelings and interests of the reduced Officers? if so, let these gen- 
tlemen be heard from themselves: open a book at the Horse Guards, 
in which every Officer who is desirous of returning to the service may in- 
scribe his name—present that book at the beginning of every Session to 
the House of Commons, that the people may judge how careful you are 
of their purse, how impartial you are in distributing justice to those who. 
are placed under your protection. Some individual perhaps may en- 
ter his name whom you deem unfit to be restored—he has therefore. 
dared you to disclose his alleged disqualification; will you shrink from 
the inquiry ? 

We fear this project of ours, however reasonable it may appear to 
the public, will find few supporters at Whitehall; yet we will broach. 
another. It is a sadreproach to your system, to see an often wounded, 
almost grey-headed Subaltern, in serrefile of .your favoured boys.—-: 
Form regiments, then, in the nature of Veteran Battalions, and place, 
your older Officers in them, till opportunities offer of restoring them to 
their proper places in the line ; this mode will save them from degrada-. 
tion, and you from reproach. 

We once heard of a project for the formation of a Royal Guard, in. 
which every private should be a half-pay Officer; it was urged, that, 
great bencfit would arise to the service, by thus bringing the merits of 
its Officers under the personal notice of Royalty. The projector may 
have been a very good judge of pipeclay; but he must have known, 
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very little of the more hidden machinery of military management, if he 
expected success. We have already said that we do not expect imme- 
diate alteration, and yet we shall not relax in our efforts to expose the 
system: the most rooted abuses will give way before the oft-repeated 
expression of public opinion—we do not see the impression which each 
drop of water makes upon the stone ; but we know that a hole will be 
worn in granite by its continued action. 

The debate which occasioned these observations presented a pecu- 
liarity which might induce an utter hopelessness of military reform. 
All parties in the House agréed in praising the Duke of York’s military 
government ; that is to say, each Honourable Member recollected how 
kind his Royal Highness had been to his brother Dick or his cousin 
Tum ;—they could see no harm in parliamentary interest, provided the 
patronage were tolerably equally distributed on both sides of the 
House,—a capital policy, and highly illustrative of our system! If 
all heads of departments were to follow this example, the seats of the 
Ministry might be held in perpetuity—give one third of your patronage 
to the Opposition, and every abuse shall find an advocate in the ranks 
of your pretended enemies. The people may occasionally be amused 
by a debate, (a political sham-fight, in which some unsatisfied reformer 
may fire a shot, or some awkward recruit his ramrod, to the discom- 
fort of an under secretary, chairman, or commissioner ;) but you need 
never fear the support of a majority: if your ranks are thinned, as all 
ranks must be, by deaths and retirements, you may always recruit them 
by deserters, who have already received earnest of their bounty money. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. Let us consider what: 
will be the probable state of the Army in the event of War—will the 
country derive the benefit it has a right to calculate upon from the ex- 
perience of its Officers? we think not. The number of experienced 
Officers now on full pay is infinitely less than even we had calculated ;— 
taking the ten first: regiments of the line by way of example, we find that’ 


out of 177 Lieutenants, 129 have been promoted to that rank since the 
year 1815. Some of these may indeed have seen some little service as: 


Ensigns, but the number must be very small; the Ensigns themselves 
can have seen more—thus we have two thirds, at least, of our Subal- 
terns, absolute novices in the art and practice of war. ; 

It is more extraordinary to find, that of the Officers who were present 
at the battle of Waterloo,* only fourteen are to be found in the ten 
regiments, giving an average total of 140 for the Line. 





* We instance this battle, not because it afforded many useful points for experience 
or instruction ; but because the Officers who were present at it were, fora time, the 
objects of most special favour and undue preference. Those who had fought in twenty 
battles through ut Spain and Portugal, who had sustained the long and often repeated 
hardships of those memorable campaigns,—were utterly neglected for the (we 
speak it to their credit) who got out of their beds to fight for three days in the Nether- 
lands. It was reasonable enough that Ministers should estimate a battle by its political, 
consequences ; but the Commander-in-Chief should have taken a more professional view 
of the subject: he must have known, that more merit is sometimes shown in defeat 


than in victory—that more military lessons must have been learnt in the retreat from. 
Burgos, than in the advance sal: Excl sand he might have been compelied to. 


join in placing a medal at the button-hole, or a W to the name of the more favoured 
Officers, to the exclusion and consequent mortification of those who had deserved at 
least equal honours,—he, at any rate, should have taken care, that what was wanted 


in show should be made up in substance ; that what was withheld in decoration should * 
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— The first part of this item of the Diary was written atan early 
period of the month: an event has since arisen which adds materially to 
the importance of these considerations. It is probable; indeed, that 
there may be no war ; but the embarkation of troops for Portugal at once 
creates the necessity and affords the oppertunity of putting our forces 
into fighting order. The regiments destined for the service will no doubt 
be placed upon the war establishment, as to the number of Officers : 
it remains to be seen, whether the appointments are made with a view 
to patronage, or with a due regard to the welfare of the service. In 
the latter case, no Officer will be commissioned except those who, by 
their knowledge of the language and manners of the inhabitants, and 
the topography of the country, are best fitted for the peculiar duties 
which they are called upon to perform. If the existing system is fol- 
lowed up, boys who know no tongue but their own, no manners but of 
the stable or Almack’s, no topography but of St. James’s and White- 
hall, will be promoted over the heads of the veterans who have traced 
every league from Oporto to Madrid, from Lisbon to Toulouse. 

It is a matter too of some moment, that the Portuguese should be 
taught some respect for constitutional systems, (England is supposed 
te have one)—if, passing through our ranks, they look in vain for their 
ancient defenders, the inquiries as to the cause of their absence will 
not tend very greatly to exalt our government in the eyes of those who 
have given it credit for liberality and justice. 

— In spite of Lord Palmerston’s blustering, there is a mystery 
about the case of Colonel Bradley, which we hope to see cleared up ; 
and cannot but think that the Noble Seeretary at War would better 
have consulted the high feeling of honour, which is supposed to cha- 
racterise military men, by courting inquiry into the conduct of the 
officers implicated in the aecusation of Mr. Hume, than by pouring 
forth a volley of vulgar and intemperate abuse upon their accuser. 
The soreness of the noble Lord does not look well, and his logic looks 
worse. Mr. Hume charges that a certain paper was fabricated (they 
say forged at Bow-street, but fabricated is the genteeler word) in 
1819, in order, as we collect, to shield Colonel Arthur from the action 
brought, or to be brought against him by Colonel Bradley; and he 
infers this, among other things, from the alleged fact, that in the official 
correspondenee of Colonel Arthur, previous to 1819, he makes no 
mention of the existence of that paper. How does Lord Palmerston 
answer this '!—by refusing to sedducs the correspondence previous to 
1819, the date of the alleged fabrication, and pledging himself to the 
House, that he has seen a letter of Colonel Arthur, dated 1820! in 
which the disputed document is mentioned or alluded to! ! We were 
much disgusted at seeing that no member exposed the stupid blunder 
of the blustering Secretary. 

A single answer, which General Fuller (who is in London) could 
give immediately, might set the main question at rest. 

Was the warrant, commission, or letter of service, under which 
not be denied in employment or ion. The Prince however 
a less mili tat meds ol view of the subject.—“ To : Ghat have, shall be 

ven ; but them have not, shall be taken away even that which 
ve,’ has become a text at the Horse jin how many other 


public departments it is ent, we will not at inquire, however strongly 
we may be tempted to the digression. 
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Colonel Arthur claimed the military command at Honduras, signed by 
you on the day it bears date ? 

If the commission was so dated and signed, Colonel Arthur was jus- 
tified in assuming the command, whether General Fuller had or had 
not the right of granting it—whether he was also justified in with- 
holding the document from Colonel Bradley, is a separate question, on 
which we will say a few words; for the matter does not appear to 
have been put in a proper light, either inthe King’s Bench or in the 
House of Commons. 

“ A junior officer is not entitled to demand the authority of his 
senior,’—certainly not—the reason is obvious; the authority is 
notorious, the commission has been gazetted—the staff appointment 
has been published in general orders—the army list affords the neces- 
sary information—all offices are bound to know these things at their 
peril. But is it so with a pocket commission ? of which no one knows, 
or can know, the existence, except the commander, who granted and 
did not publish his grant, and the receiver, who refuses or neglects to 
produce it. We speak from some experience (and invite our military 
readers to correct us if we are wrong). We never knew an instance of 
a covert commission, and have continually noted the minute exactness 
with which all extraordinary appointments are published in general 
orders, and copied, as the case may be, into the Garrison, Brigade, 
Detachment, and Regimental, orderly books. Had this fair and open 
course been pursued, Colonel Bradley could not have been mistaken— 
with whom then was the neglect? on whom should the punishment 
have fallen ? 

General Fuller can answer—will he ? 

16th.—The marching of the Foot Guards, or, as Mr. Hume would 
phrase it, the throwing off of the dogs of war, for Portugal, has given 
occasion to divers explosions of sentiment. Miss Anna Maria Amelia 
Sophia Porter has written some verses on the subject, and the Literary 
Gazette has been surprisingly fine on the same touching theme. The 
writer who does the sentimental business in that curious publication, 
saw “ the dogs” drawn up in the Bird-cage Walk on the morning of 
their departure. It is proper that the world should know what kind 
of morning it was :— | 


“ In the south the clouds were heavily rolling away from the path 
of the god of day, who now for a moment dispersed them in their 
rapid way, and anon withdrew his glory beneath their veil. The 
eastern sky was streaked with lines which exhibited his faded track of 
rising brightness ; while the north and the west were shared between 
the cerulean path which seemed to invite his advancing course, and 
mane which were waiting to succeed the departure of his setting 

rl ancy.” 

This appears prodigiotilly fine, but it is poor compared with what 

llows it— 

“ There were (and who could have had the heart to prevent them ?) 
collected around the column many male and female relatives ; the 
women, almost like Rachael, * refusing to be comforted,’ wedded 
wives and betrothed lovers, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
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all the ties of consanguinity and of heart stretched on the rack of 
leave-taking and of separation.” 


This passage sets the morals of “ the dogs” in a most respectable 
light, for it will be observed that they had none but “ female relatives,” 
“wedded wives,” and “ sisters,’ about them—nothing paw-paw— 
all ties of consanguinity—extremely proper and decorous connexions. 
Alack! alack! Ihave seen these same “ dogs ” mustered for a march 
with a very different assemblage about them. Good Lord, as Pepys 
would have exclaimed, such shoals of trulls and queans! And so 
much more gin than tears shed, so many more oaths than sighs; so 
many more eyes “ blasted” than wet! But the dogs have, we learn, 
changed their ways; they have become moral, and have to do with 
none but “ wedded wives” and sisters. See how they comported 
themselves. 


“ Here was an old man exhorting the child of his promise to emulate 
his father’s dearly-treasured courage in the same righteous cause— 
that of his king and of his country; there a youth pledging to a 
brother the vow of filial duty and protection to their aged and common 
sire; and in another direction was heard the deep-drawn, poignant 
burst of sorrow, poured from the wife of his bosom into the struggling 
heart of many a manly mould. ‘ Don’t be unhappy, Mary,’ said one 
fine young man to a pale, fair girl, whose grief, depicted in her gaze, 
was at first too acute to relieve itself in tears; ‘ don’t be unhappy ; 
you will live with mother, and you will write to me, and I shall per- 
haps sometimes find time to write to you; and a soldie1’s letter, you 
know, travels over the world for a penny ; and we shall soon settle the 
matter, and come back; they won’t dare to stand their ground long 
when our bayonets touch them—and then, Mary ——’ ‘ Ah!’ 
exclaimed Mary, bursting into tears, ‘ but they may stay long enough 
to killsome of you, and how can I tell that you——~-’ ‘Oh! no, no,’ 
replied the brave youth, ‘ many chances before my turn. Mary, come, 
be cheery, you'll love me all the better when I have fought for King 
George.’ ” 

Fought for King George! Fought for a fiddle-stick! Did mortal 
man ever hear the like of fighting for one’s king at this time of day ? 
For King George, read sixpence a day ; that is what soldiers fight for ; 
aud if king Dick paid it to them, provided it passed current at the 
gin-shop, they would find his service as good as another gentleman’s. 
Here is something of a still finer water—a faire pleurer. — 


“* You'll get half my pay,’ whispered a man, with an accent. of more 
tenderness than his appearance seemed to warrant the expectation of, 
—a tall, hard-featured, strong-limbed figure, with a Waterloo medal 
suspended by the usual riband at his breast, upon which he looked 
down as if the sight of it nerved him to some great exertion. ‘ You'll 
get half my pay,’ said ‘he to a pretty young woman who carried an 
infant on her arm, while with the other hand she held a blooming boy 
of six or seven years old; ‘ and as we cannot spend any money in 
Portugal, we shall save the other half to send Johnny to school, and 
make a clever fellow of him; shall we not, Johnny?’ stooping down 
to, kiss the rosy boy: ‘ and he shall take care of his sister when he 
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grows to be a man ;’ and I thought I saw a tear fall from his full eye 
as he raised it towards heaven, and added, ‘ and when I come home I 
shall get my discharge and my pension, and we'll go and live at the 
old village, and make all the country folks stare with the stories of all 
the battles and sights I have seen.’ ” 


It is perfectly astonishing to me that a man can sit down and invent 
these mawkish taradiddles, and then have the impudence to ,attempt 
to pass them off as facts, and take credit for the fine s - athies 
which he swears they have excited in his feeling breast. 


23d.—The Times has this paragraph, which presents a curious ex- 
ample of the misapplication of words :— 


“<4 corrected report of the speeches of Mr. Canning on the affairs 
of Portugal, has just been published by Mr. Ridgway. As it is under- 
stood that Mr. Canning has himself superintended this publication, it 
is but common fairness to judge of his opinions rather by the deliberate 
avowal of his written testimony, than by the glowing and impetuous 
expressions which burst from an orator in the hurry of excited feeling. 
The speeches now printed are certainly less eloquent, but they are de- 
cidedly more discreet than those uttered in the House of Commons. 
Whole sentences have been omitted; and vehement expressions 
are neutralized by calm and qualifying adjuncts. This at least 
shows that if Mr. Canning, from the ardour of his nature, is liable to 
err, he has sufficient candour and manliness of mind to avow and 
correct his errors.” 

True—but, why call the publication a corrected report of the 
speeches of Mr. Canning, thus conveying an idea that the errors cor- 
rected were errors in the report, whereas they were errors in the 
speeches. The newspaper reports were reports of Mr. Canning’s 
speeches as they were spoken; the publication by Ridgway is no re- 
port at all, but the publication of that which Mr. Canning now thinks 
he should have spoken. The correction is therefore a correction 
of Mr. Canning’s harangues, and not a correction of the reports of 
them. It is in fact his retraction of impolitic bluster, and very 
honourable to him the retraction would be, if ingenuously made; but 
it is most weak and pitiful to endeavour to obtain the advantage of it 
by a false pretence, by saying “ This was my real speech,” when it 
notoriously was not his real speech. 'The Times indeed, which adopts 
the mystification of Mr. Canning, admits that in the publication mis- 
called a corrected report of the speeches, “ whole sentences have been 
omitted, and vehement expressions neutralized,” and it compliments 
Mr. Canning on his candour in correcting his errors, failing to observe 
that he should not in candour have thrown the blame of them on in- 
sinuated misreport. This to be sure is a dispute about words, but 
words are in effect extremely curious things, and it fills one with 
admiration to remark how a great man will attempt to cover the 
fancied shame of the naked truth by the abuse of two syllables! We 
can, however, fully comprehend that the business of eating his own 
words must have been extremely disagreeable to a gentleman of Mr. 
Canning’s complexion, especially when we consider what big words 
they were what large morsels to cram and stuff and -bolt down to 
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the place whence they came—but then all that we have to say is, that 
statesmen should not, like Mercutio, speak more in a minute than they 
can stand toin a month. We marvel, by the bye, whether Mercutio 
corrected the reports of what he babbled. 

— The judges lift up their voices against the licentiousness of the 
press, as a schoolboy screams murder when he sees the birch in the 
uplifted hand of the pedagogue—exaggeration is the privilege of fear— 
therefr@ no one, except perhaps my grandmother or aunt Deborah, 
believes that the a le-stealing urchin is actually in danger of his 
life; nor does any body, unless he is ie or expects to be paid for it, 
the old women aforesaid also excepted, believe or affect to believe the 
venerable sages of the law, when they proclaim, that the poor dear 
press is in danger from the excess of its liberty. The spectators un- 
derstand this better ; they know that many of the learned brethren are 
yet tingling under castigation; they know that others dread the rod 
which hangs suspended over their heads, that a warning voice whis- 

rs in their ears—*‘ woe be to you if you play truant, my boys ; here’s 
that which will keep you within bounds!!” Itis necessary, however, to 
watch both the judge and the schoolboy ; for when the master’s back 
is turned, both are very apt to filch away a few twigs from their 
enemy, or pick at the little obnoxious bads which they think will not 
be missed, and are better off than on. One brat, perhaps, bolder 
and more impudent than the rest, swears “ he won’t be flogged ; he 
has no right to be flogged ; he’ll tell his. mamma.” The judge, too, de- 
murs to the jurisdiction of public opinion. But neither can escape 
castigation ; whether on breech or bench, whether from press or peda- 
gogue, the culprit must undergo his predestined castigation. 

Do not let it be supposed, that one word of this is directed against 
the venerable and learned Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; he is 
the best friend the press ever had; he has done it the most important 
service ; he has dragged the dicta of his dependent predecessors to 
the full light of day in all their original undisguised dirt and defor- 
mity, and that too, at the very moment when the public mind is most 
alive to the reform of legal abuses—exactly at the time when the 
judgments and opinions of Scroggs, Jeffries, and the rest of the ermined 
slaves, who prostituted their intellects to despotism, are likely to be 
received with a contempt equal to the execration in which their acts 
and memories are held by every lover of his country. -It is somewhat 
late to be sure—it would have been as well to have emancipated the 
judges from the trammels which the doctrines of their dependent pre- 
decessors had thrown around them, when it was professed to free them 
from the influence of the crown. They have only been half liberated ; 
it is for the present age to strike off their remaining fetters. 
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JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY.* 


ENGLAND being by nature a dear little island, exceedingly near to the 
coast of France, and by no means out of the reach of other formidable 
countries, we are as naturally and instinctively led to launch ships 
and kidnap sailors, as other animals are to show their tusks, or butt 
with their horns. Nature, as the philosophical Anacreon remarks, has 
given appropriate arms to all her children. The horse has his heel ; 
the hare has her speed; the bird flies, and the fish swims ; woman, 
armed more terribly than all, is clothed in beauty. He might have 
added, but we believe in his time we were only remarkable for our 
tin, that the Briton hoists his sails, and ploughs the salt sea. Relyin 
as we do so largely on naval armaments for security, and so celebra 
as we have long been for the skill, courage, and success of our seamen, 
it is not a little remarkable that no complete history of our navy has 
hitherto appeared. Tv this praise not any of the works we have seen can 
pretend, though in other respects some of them are entitled to no small 
share of applause. Captain Brenton has loaded his work with extrane- 
ous matter from parliamentary debates, private and public letters, Annual 
Registers, &c., and has widely departed from the calm and discrimi- 
nating impartiality which ought to distinguish the historian, in all that 
relates to the late Earl of St. Vincent. The work of Mr. James is not 
improperly entitled a Naval History, being neither more nor less than 
an accurate and strictly impartial account of sea engagements, which, 
though not itself a history, by the faithfulness with which facts are 
recorded, by the industry with which they are collected, and by the 
judiciousness with which the true is separated from the doubtful, and 
the insignificant from the important, presents the best of all possible 
materials for a history. The early naval histories are full of the 
grossest misrepresentations, and abound in the prejudices of national 
vanity and national animosity. Many of their statements were 
indeed wilfully exaggerated, under tke plea that they were written 
during an active and vigorous war, when it was necessary to animate 
the sailors with an unlimited confidence in their own prowess, and to 
open the hearts and purses of the people, who could not refuse to part 
with their last shilling to men who were performing such prodigies of 
valour in their defence. We need not waste words in appreciating the 
value of such histories. Another species of deception arose out of the 
rating system, by which ships were classed according to .a nominal 
force considerably below the number of guns actually employed, a 
practice utterly unworthy of a power pretending to a love of probity 
and fair-play. The historians, however, jealous of the national ho- 
nour, an too proud of the wooden walls of Old England, to do justice 
to an enemy, or to tell the story fairly, invariably forgot to take this 
circumstance into account. Nor is Captain Brenton quite free from 
the charge of unfairness in this respeet. Mr. James, however, has 
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drawn the veil aside, and by assigning, with remarkable precision and 
industry, the real armament to each ship, has conferred a lasting obli- 
gation upon the lover of truth. As might have been expected, he has 
given offenee ; and he, it appears, knows so little of the world as to be 
surprized at it. Mr. James has by this time learned that all people 
think the truth a very disagreeable thing, and the truth-teller a man 
so completely out of the pale of good-breeding, as to be utterly un- 
worthy of any other chastisement than that of the cudgel. We know 
nothing that would shock the world much more than to tell them the 
whole truth. It is a very dangerous and revolutionary practice, a kind 
of moral Agrarian law, which takes from the rich to give to the poor. 
Truth-tellers, in all ages, have been the despised of their age. Their 
contemporaries visit them with the scourge or the stake, and posterity 
calls them great men, and prints fine editions of their works. The 
history of our own times which offended no one, would be nothing else 
than one huge lie. 

The absurdity of making a mystery of the true number of guns, or 
the real weight of shot, is increased by the fact that, though much may 
depend on it, all does not, nor yet nearly so. Our seamen ean afford 
the truth in this instance, and the writer pays them but a sorry compli- 
ment who represents them as having mere cowards to contend with. 
Victory often depends on the desperate rush of a mere handful of men 
in boarding, when the characteristic trait of an English sailor, which 
is vulgarly called bottom, renders him almost invincible. Repulsed at 
one port-hole, he springs in at another, and, surrounded by a host of 
assailants, he flourishes his cutlass, and threatens all hands with in- 
stant destruction unless they instantly surrender. If compelled to 
retreat, he swears his return on board is more from a “ liking to his 
own ship,” than from a fear of the enemy, and rushes back to the 
charge, to prove the veracity of his assertion. Again, in the most im- 
portant of points, that of maneuvring, the British had attained a great 
superiority, and they alone know the value of this art who have seen a 
few general engagements. The captain whose nautical judgment 
enables him to gain the “ point of impunity,” generally renders the 
best account of his adversary. It is what the sailors term “ hard 
hammering,” (that is, fighting close alongside, when nearly every gun 
is brought to bear,) that weight of metal then becomes a serious consi- 
deration; when the difference of the size of the shot-holes of the 
heavier and the lighter vessel is equal to the difference between a man’s 
head and a man’s fist. 

Another prolific source of error to the historian is a too scrupulous 
adherence to the official accounts of naval battles, which are seldom 
to be implicitly relied on. These reports, especially of general actions, 
are written immediately after the hostilities have ceased, and before 
any accurate statement can by possibility be drawn up. | 

On their arrival they are very properly registered in the Gazette, 
exactly as they stand, and are never corrected. Mr.’James has 
directed his attention particularly to this evil; and his indefatigable 
industry has succeeded in correcting a multitude of errors in these 
despatches, in remedying their defects, and in supplying new and 
authentic matter. Mr. James being a landsman, though something of 
a sailor, can be but little indebted to personal ‘observation, He has 
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consequently had recourse to documents, and has derived his informa- 
tion from the purest sources. 

Mr. Mill, in his preface to his admirable history of British India, 
maintains a proposition which appears at first sight paradoxical. It 
is, that a man is in a better condition to write the history of India 
from never having been resident in it. It would seem that to be a 
seaman by profession incapacitates a writer from compiling a good 
history of seafaring matters ; or that, at any rate, he is more likely to 
perform his duty well if he is not himself a member of the service 
which is the subject of his pen. 

A ship in her quarter-bill always has one officer appointed (generally 
the purser or clerk) to minute all the occurrences which take place 
during an action, and these are afterwards copied into the log-book. 
The log-book has always been considered the most faithful record of 
the events which happen on ship-board. It is kept by or under the 
superintendance of the master, and daily submitted to the inspection 
of the captain ; and as each officer commanding a watch is required to 
subscribe his name to the remarks he makes, no very gross error can 
possibly be admitted; so that whether in action, or cruizing in chace, 
the ships’ log-book is evidence of the highest authority. Copies of 
these log-books used to be, and at present the original log-books 
themselves are transmitted to the Navy Board, to enable the 
officers to pass their accounts, and are laid up in the log-repository at 
Somerset House. This log-repository has been Mr. James’s study— 
and his library. It is from this room that he has drawn the most 
valuable parts of his work. However, he has not only been indebted 
to the logs of Somerset House. Many naval officers, much to their 
credit, have, it seems, permitted to him the use of their private 
journals; and Mr. James-has also led the way to a source of informa- 
tion which none but a naval historian would ever neglect—a critical 
examination of the published statements of the adverse nations. 

Mr. James’s work is divided into three principal heads: British, 
French, or other Foreign fleets; light squadrons and single ships; 
and colonial expeditions; and the whole is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and separated into annual divisions. Besides the state- 
ment of the effective naval force of the nation, there is an additional 
table of abstracts, which displays at one view the increase and im- 
provement of our fleets, compiled with considerable skill, and with 
Mr. James’s usual industry. ‘The professional man will find this table 
invaluable. There are other tables, such as the number of ships 
captured or destroyed on either side—the number of commissioned 
officers, ee masters, who hold their rank by warrant)—and 
the supplies and expenditure for the sea-service for each year. Un- 
derthe head of encounters of fleets, there is not only a general view of 
the share of the commanders and the principal ships, but a minute 
and detailed account of the operations of every ship engaged with the 
enemy. ‘The second and last comprise boat enterprizes, land attacks, 
and miscellaneous.oceurrences, both on the home and foreign stations ; 
and perhaps to the general reader this is the most interesting part of 
the work, and the best entitled to the name of history. 

he publication of Mr. James’s book excited, as Peon ‘have"been ex- 


pected, a very considerable uproar among the profession. There is 
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not another class of individuals in society less qualified for the endur- 
ance ef criticism than the British naval captain. He is accustomed 
to implicit obedience ; observations on his orders is insolence, and mur- 
murs mutiny. He is generally ignorant of letters, and has conse- 
quently a horror of them. His notions of what he calls honour, are 
quick and sensitive, and public opinion highly estimable in his eyes, 
as he has always been taught to look at home for glory and renown as 
the rewards of his dangerous services. Moreover, a British sailor is a 
paragon of perfection. His nautical skill is perfect, his courage mar- 
vellous ; this is his own belief and that of all his countrymen. When 
a man so educated and constituted, hears that a big book has been 
published by a landsman, in which his logs are overhauled, the 
details of his conduct minutely recorded, and severely criticised, we 
may conceive his agitation ak indignation ; and if he has really been 
sailing under false colours, if he is no lion-heart, but is conscious 
of having winced in the battle, and of having flinched from contest, or 
recollects instances of error or ignorance, perhaps of which he thouglit 
himself the sole depository, and fancied that the fatal consequences 
had been observed by himself alone, it is natural to suppose that a 
cowardly fear will take possession of his breast, and induce him to 
adopt some plaa of attack which should either silence his enemy, or 
persuade the public that he is injured. Two notable controversics 
have arisen out of this history. Lord William Fitzroy first levelled a 
full-charged lawyer at his adversary; when he found his shot had 
not taken effect, he snatched a pen and boarded him in a cock-boat of 
a pamphlet. It may be said that the historian not only successfully 
repulsed his antagonist; but that the latter retired from the contest 
altogether in a very shattered condition. Then a valorous knight, 
hight Sir John Phillimore, took the field, armed with his first 
lieutenant and a club-stick. His brutal violence injured no one 
but himself. It is our impartial opinion, that Mr. James is fully 
borne out in the statements which inflamed the indignation of this 
eminent cudgelist, and betrayed him into conduct. unworthy of a 
man and a gentleman. Poor Sir George Collier, it is said, showed his 
sense of Mr. James’s narrative in a most melancholy manner. We are 
inclined, however, to believe in the report which attributes that catas- 
trophe to a more domestic cause: although we are far from thinking 
that a public statement and examination of failure and error on the 
part of a commander might not prove amply sufficient to second a con- 
stitutional malady, and become the proximate cause of the event to 
which we allude. 

It was through difficulties such as these, and many others, that Mr. 
James’s work had to make its way. The first edition has been sold ; 
and we congratulate the public, civil as well as military, on the ap- 
pearance of a second, which has not only been enlarged by Mr. James’s 
unceasing industry, but much improved in arrangement, and corrected 
in many points of unavoidable inaccuracy, We have good reason for 
believing that it is now making its way very fast, even among the officers 
of the navy. The truly brave and the truly able have nothing to 
fear, but, on the contrary, every thing to hope, from ‘the publication 
of the truth. Educati f 

t |! ucation, moreover, and a taste for literature, is 
making rapid advances among our naval officers, who will be more 
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competent to judge of the merit and value of such a work. Every: 


man from the admiral to the master, and even in some instances to the 
very men, may be stimulated tothe performance of their arduous duties 
by a history so minute and so precise as Mr. James’s. Inthe true 
spirit of justice and impartiality, he makes a point of mentioning the 


names, at full length, of every person who he can ascertain contri-: 


buted in any way to the success of any important achievement. His 
index is the record of our naval honour—his history is the true prize- 
book of the service. It will be in every ward-room mess before long ; 
and many a brave fellow, in his retirement, will appeal to it as the 
record and monument of his skill or his courage, in.the hour of danger 
and difficulty. 

We exceedingly regret that. the exigencies of space compel us to 
emit numerous instances either of interest in themselves or of merit in 
Mr. James’s narrative, which we had selected for extract and com- 
ment. Weare almost tempted to promise to resume the subject, con- 
trary to our custom, in another number. 


a 








ALDERMAN WAITHMAN v. JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


We have often regretted that so sturdy a citizen as Alderman 
Waithman should be so little enlightened on several important topics. 
It seems singular that a trader, and the representative of an army of 
traders, should so imperfectly understand the first principles of the 
thing he lives by. Every one who has read Mr. Waithman’s speeches 
in the newspapers must remember, that the object of his peculiar 
abhorrence is political economy. It is into such hands that it has 
fallen to examine the proceedings under the late Bubble mania. His 
speech, made in the House in.the course of this month, on occasion of 


the charges against Mr. Brogden, was consequently amply loaded with. 


cant and nonsense about monopoly and delusion, such as we have all 
been in the habit of hearing for many months past. 

The worthy Alderman wants to guard the people from “ delu- 
sion!” Sweet innocents! Why, surely he must know—for e 
child knows—that the only “ delusion,’ in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, was this;—that the people who bought shares 
intending to sell them at a profit to their neighbours, and thus 


throw the risk, and probably the loss, upon them, were “ deluded” in. 


this their pious expectation, and had to keep the risk or the loss to 
themselves. Not one in.a thousand, we will venture to assert, took 
any pains to go into the evidence, as to the solidity of the enterprize ; 
not one in ten thousand took the same measures to guard against fraud 
and delusion that he would have done if he had gone into Mr. Waith- 
man’s shop—examine the worth and probable wear of the article. 
Why? Because he had no sort of intention of trying either worth or 


wear: he saw that shares were rising, and bought them as fools wi/l_ 
buy wool or cotton, orany thing that. is rising rapidly; and so, Mr. 


Alderman. Waithman thinks he can legislate for this malady! He is 
a modest man; but. he must not stop in his career. If he would be 


indeed the guardian saint of gulls, and dupes, and miscalculators, he. 
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must go on. We must not be left at the mercy of the deluding 

wers of attornies, who may lose our causes and pocket our money ; 
or of physicians, who may display their ignorance upon our bodies ; 
or of false teachers, who may mislead our souls. We must be pre- 
vented from spending our money for any thing that is not money's 
worth. 

But to be serious a moment, if possible. Is it credible that, at this 
time of day, a tradesman of the city of London, a man who has had 
opportunities of seeing the vigour, the skill, the success with which 
new undertakings—undertakings for the most. part of the nature of 
experiments—are carried on in England, and of comparing them with 
the very inferior degree, or the total want, of those qualities exhi- 
bited in other countries, never asked himself the cause of this? Pre- 
cisely Mr. Alderman Waithman, because such matters are left to 

ople who must use their wits, or take their chance of being “ de- 
uded.” Precisely because there is more capital than in any other 
country, and an universal avidity to make the most of it. Whether 
this be a good or an evil we do not now mean to inquire. We ourselves 
hold rather to the lazzaroni sect, and like to bask in the sun, and sleep or 
laugh, and let the deluder and deluded scramble. But this would be a 
damnable heresy in a representative of the most bustling and money- 
getting of cities. Taking it for granted that the high degree of culti- 
vation, (in the widest sense of the word,) and of commercial prosperity, 
to which this country has attained, are desirable, Mr. Waithman 
ought to regard the speculators in untried and uncertain schemes, as 
so many Curtius’s, willing to devote themselves for their country and 
posterity. We know that they have no such “ foolish and visionary ” 
notions, and that they generally mean, if they can, to make money ; 
but the country, which would not have the improvements if there were 
not sanguine and “ speculative ’’ men, is not the less served when they 
are served too. When they are ruined, one may pity them if the evi- 
dence they went upon has crumbled under their feet, or blame them if 
they went on none; but all this affords no reason for Mr. Waithman 
to foam at the mouth, and throw insinuations to the right and left 
against all who have combined with others to attempt a scheme either 
requiring too much capital, or too doubtful in its issue, to be risked 
by one or by half a dozen men. | 

Doubtless this form of commercial undertakings has been turned to 
tolerable account by certain skilful and provident individuals, who 
took care of themselves in time; but it is really a farce, which 
people not educated in habits of trade cannot keep their countenances 
at, to see the prudish airs which are every now and then assumed by 
the body of those whose education, whose faith and hope it is, to buy 
for as little as they can, and sell for as much as they can. We always 
regretted that the bravest man of the age dirtied his hands with Stock 
Exchange business; but that was a matter of sentiment with us—a 
chivalrous feeling that a hero ought to know nothing of such matters. 
The rout that was made about it,—asif that act in the appro- 
priate place, and among the appropriate pahda, sea any thing to be 
shocked at;—was ludicrous in the extreme. Mr. Ricardo and his 
commission, for instance : who wonders, who blames, who thinks it 
shocking ? Nobody who is above eighteen in knowledge of the world. 
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“Tl est du metier;” are by no means awake and alive on the subject 
of the lofty punctilios, honour, or the generosity of that brotherhood. 

Exquisite is the exhibition of elevated feeling now making by 
the commercial Times ;—the Times which sells itself (we do not 
adopt a Gallicism unadvisedly) among the merchants, and stock- 
brokers, and tradesmen of the city of London. We wish that 
Mr. Hume had not been so very prudent, because when people set 
themselves on a pedestal, they should take care and mot do as other 
men do; but to affect that other men—all men who are in the money- 
getting line—would not have tried, not only not to lose money, but to 


get it, whether by Jew, Greek, bond or free, exceeds the limits of diges-: 


tible humbug. A word more as to “ delusions.” We remember that 
some months ago a drunken fellow, named Dobell, went to the late 
Lord Mayor, complaining of having been defrauded by the Real del 
Monte Company, and giving a most deplorable account of mines, 
within two hundred miles of which, as it afterwards came out, he had 
never been. His story, to any body not armed in ignorance, was, on 
the face of it, a gross and absurd lie. However the worthy chief 
magistrate thought proper to let fall sapient remarks, doubts, and 
forebodings as to the “ wild and speculative, &c. &c.” and concluded 
with the following most enlightened and useful observation: That 
when these schemes were first broached, the public were “ deluded” 
with representations, &e. &c. by which they were led to hope that 
they had nothing to do but to get hold of mines in Mexico, to acquire 
immense wealth, and that he had heard that bars of gold had 
been brought as samples (quere, of ore?) of what might be 
expected. We cannot swear to the words; but to the sense, 
or rather nonsense, as reported in the papers, we can. The 
worthy Mayor actually spoke as if he had been informed, and 
had believed, that the Real del Monte Company really expected 
to dig up bars of gold as fast as they could put in a pick, 
and seemed to think it hard that he and other intelligent persons 
had been so grossly “deluded.” But, if nobody connected with the 
Real del Monte Company, or any other company, ever dreamt of find- 
ing gold in silver mines, much less gold in that form which few 
mineralogists would venture to look for, whose fault is it if lord 
mayors and aldermen sat over their turtle, and suffered themselves to 
be hoaxed by any body who had no better joke in hand, with stories 
of bars of gold? Information—imperfect, indeed, but sufficient to 
guard against gross “ delusions ”—was to be had by any man who 
would take the trouble to inquire. Of the difficulties and risks 
attending all deputed works, —~ of the degree to which these diffi- 
culties and risks are increased by the circumstances of a remote and 
unsettled country, every man of ordinary understanding was competent 
to judge. If people will not examine nor reflect, the Lord help ’em, 
for we are y afraid Alderman Waithman cannot. Mining cannot 


be done well or profitably, for any length of time, on a small seale.. 


Few men have the capital requisite to get a deep mine into full work- 
ing; and no man would choose to risk it if he had. A sum, which it 
would be madness to stake on one mine, is pretty sure to give a fair 
return when scattered over many. But of all the facts connected 
with this matter, Mr. Waithman is obviously in deep and dark igao- 
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rance. As to the small fry of Milk Companies, &c.&c. who did not see 
and predict their fate? When the field is «ix to competition, what 

! Mr. Waithman would 
render his constituents a greater service by circulating a few cheap 
tracts on the elements of political economy, (and reading them him- 
self,) than by decrying that spirit of co-operation, for the purpose of 
enhancing the advantages and mitigating the calamities of society, 
which is perhaps the greatest discovery of modern times. His attempt 
to isolate every man, and to throw him upon his own resources, is a 
proof of barbarian ignorance. He disclaims it in his reply, and 
loudly declares that it is impossible any such inference can be 
drawn from his speech; but here again Mr. Waithman is mistaken. 
Mr. John Smith, a man whom one blushes to see thus attacked by 
implication, drew the fair and legitimate conclusion, and the one 
which every body but Mr. Waithman will draw, If Mr. Waithman 
has a mind to expel the knaves from the Honourable House, we wish 
him success, but we also wish the business in better hands. 








MAGAZINIANA., 





Attan CunnincHAm.—This very clever writer, whose grand sin is 
‘that he never knows when to have dena. has published a never-ending 
novel. For certain extended narratives, written in a certain periodi- 
cal, he some time ago acquired the name of the long-taled Cunning- 
ham. His novel is only in three volumes of the usual size, and yet it 
is the Jongest we ever read. This author has, we would swear, the 
bump of space—he gives extension to every thing he touches. It is 
only this unfortunate faculty which prevents Mr. Cunningham from 
writing works of imagination of great value. He is full of poetical 
feeling, and of a warm love of nature, and a hearty sympathy with 
his fellow men; but there is no following him through his “ winding 
bout” “long drawn out.” The other failing of the Paul Jones is 
extravagance. Ina dream you are at one moment fighting a duel, at 
the next picking blackberries under a bush, and almost at the same 
instant ascending in a balloon. It is thus with all Mr. Cunningham's 
heroes ; you never know where to have them. It is like hunting a 
butterfly—you attempt to put your hand upon a personage in Europe 
—presto he starts up in America, and back again to Europe vid 
Africa, before you can make a stroke at him. Nevertheless, and not- 
withstanding, we recommend Paul Jones to our readers, especially 
to those who are enamoured of prose far gone with poetry. 





Mayor Syoperass’s NaARRative or THe Burmese War.—In our 
last Number we regretted the paucity of military memoirs. Major 
Snodgrass has added another very able narrative to the few we had 
before. It is a clear, plain, and sensible description of the proceed- 
ings of the invading army: it is moreover well written, amusing, and 
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instructive. As it is confined, however, almost strictly to military 
affairs, we trust some other officer will follow his example, and give us 
some sketches of manners, scenery, and character. Much information 
of this kind is to be found in Symes’s mission, but more is desired. 
The Burmese are, in many respects, a very singular people. Among 
other curious things they have a real Order of architecture. Each 
rank or class has its peculiar class of house assigned to it; and it is 
death to dwell in a house which deviates in the slightest particular 
from the one according with your rank. No house must be in infra dig. ; 
on the contrary, a pillar or cornice, a story too many might cost a man 
his life. Hence the necessity the great lie under when travelling of 
sending workmen in advance to build an appropriate house. Instead 
of despatching a courier forward to order post-horses, the Woondocks 
and Wongees of Ava dispatch a courier to run up a house against the 
time of their arrival. 





ROSSETTI’S ODE TO A RIVULET. 


The following ‘‘ Ode to a Rivulet,” says a correspondent, is the work of Ga- 
brielle Rossetti, and has formed the basis of two rather remarkable Odes or 
Sonnets ; the one written by Mr. T. Moore, the other by Lord Byron ; which I sub- 
join for the amusement of those of your readers who take any interest in tracing 
the stream of Helicon to its fountain. The poem, or song of Mr. I’. Moore, embraces 
but asmall part of Mr. Rossetti’s ideas; that of Lord Byron is a more important and 
brilliant achievement. It is to be found in Medwin’s Conversations. The noble poet 
has possessed himself of the Italian’s thoughts and images, as it were by conquest 
rather than by plunder; as if he had taken possession of a pretty territory, and 
rendered it, by his dominion, more happy, more fertile, and more flourishing. 

I have also added a more literal trandation of the original, taken from the Album 
of a gentleman, who has favoured me with the information I have communicated above. 

llere is, first, the Ode of Gabrielle Rossetti— 


Ad un Ruscello. 


Rio felice, che declini 

A irrigar la valle aprica 

Dove stada mia nemica 
Consigliandosi con te, 

Questo pianto or tu raccogli 

Ch’io qui verso a te d’accanto, 

E in passar con questo pianto 
Bacia a Clori il bianco pie. 


Trasportar cosi potessi 
Questa immagine languente, 
E con gemito dolente 
Implorar da lei pieta : 
Mai chi sa che allor l’altera ' 
Nel mirar l’immagin mia 
L’onde tue non turberia 
Con novella crudelta. 


Rio pietoso, allor che passi_. 
Con sussurri lenti lent, 
D’imitare i miei lamenti, 

Fiebil rio, non ti scordar : 
Dille tu: Ti muova, o bella, 
Un amor ch’é puro in tutto, 
Com’eé puro questo flutto 
- Che in tributo io porto al mar. 





- 
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Che se intenta ai proprii vezzi 
Non udisse i sensi tuoi, 
Mentre pasce i guardi suoi 
Di segreta vanita ; 
Dille allor: superba ninfa, 
Che mi vieni ognor d’intorno, 
Come io passo, e pil non torno, 
Passa ancor la tua betta. 


For our parts we do not know the chronology of these poems ; but 
the fact we believe to be, that Rossetti, who is now in England, is a 
much younger man than either Byron or Moore, and it may very well 
be, that he had them in his mind, and not they him. 


This is Mr. Moore’s Song :— 

Flow on, thou shining river ; 
But ere thou reach the sea, 

Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreaths | fling o’er thee : 

And tell her thus, if she’ll be mine, 
The current of our lives shall be 

With joys along their course to shine, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 


But if in wandering thither 
Thou find’st she mocks my prayer, 
Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there : 
And tell her thus, when youth is o’er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee. 


The following is a tolerably literal translation of Gabrielle Rossetti’s Ode :— 


River, that downward rollest thy glad waves, 
To bathe the sunny valley, where my love, 

The haughty beauty who my heart enslaves, 
Along thy shores delights to muse and rove : 


Take thou my tears, the tears which here I shed 
Upon thy brink, and bear them down thy stream ; 
And where her fairy feet are wont to tread, 
Kiss thou that shore, ah, kiss her feet with them. 


Would thou could’st on thy chrystal waters bear 
This image of my grief as well—impart 

My sighs, and even murmur my despair, 
lo wake the flame of pity in her heart. 


Yet if thy glassy mirror could retain, 
And bear this fading image to her view, 

Her scorn would kindle at the sight again, 
Scorn that would vex thy placid waves anew. 


Yet, roll on, gentle river, roll along, 
And let my sorrows be a theme for thee : 
With thy sweet murmurs echo thou my song, 
Mourn, gentle river, and remember me. 
Ah! tell her in thy passage that her heart 
Might yet be moved by passion such as mine, 
A passion deep and constant, as thou art, 
And pure as each transparent wave of thine. 
Thy tribute’s to the ocean—mine to her— 
t if enamour’d of herself alone, 
She scorns to lend thy gentle voice an ear, 
Aad seeks in thee no image but her own ; 
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Then bid the haughty fair one still gaze on 
Thy rapid stream, and thence her fate discern : 
Her charms are on th® wane—her lover gone— 
Like thy waves, never, never to return. 





Pav. Jones.—This personage has lately been made the hero of 
two novels—one by Cooper, the other by Cunningham. When the 
papers mentioned in the following extract are published, something 
more respecting the real personage may be expected to be known: 


The history of some private manuscripts has already been curious. Our readers 
will recollect, that two or three years ago, a large bundle of letters was brought to 
light in a baker’s shop in New York, which proved to be the private correspondence 
of Paul Jones. When Paul Jones left America for the last time, he committed to the 
care of his friend, John Ross, of Philadelphia, several packages of manuscript papers, 
consisting of letters, journals, and vouchers of his landed and other property in 
America. A power of attorney was afterwards sent to Mr. Robert Hyslop, merchant 
of New York, to receive these packages in trust, for the heirs of Paul Jones. An agent 
came to this country, and settled the pecuniary affairs; but the papers, on being 
examined, were allowed to remain in the hands of Mr. Hyslop, in trust, as undivided 
property, belonging equally to all the heirs of Paul Jones, At length Robert Hyslop 
died, and the papers then fell into the hands of his executor, John Hyslop, baker, in 
New York. This is a brief explanation of the somewhat singular circumstance, of 
papers of this sort having been discovered in a baker’s shop. They were valuable, as 
containing the correspondence of some of the most eminent leaders of the Revolution. 

Another remark we may add respecting the papers of Paul Jones. By his will he 
left all his effects to his two sisters, who resided at or near Dumfries, in Scotland, to 
be divided equally between them and their children, in as many shares as there were 
individuals in the two families, constituting his two sisters guardians of their respective 
children during their minority. In 1793, one of the sisters and the husband of the 
other went to Paris, to recover a debt due from the French government to Paul Jones, 
and took with them to Scotland, among other things, all the papers left by him. A 
division of the effects and papers was immediately made by a a appointed for 
the purpose, with the mutual consent of the parties, who bound themselves to abide by 
his decision ; and this gentleman pursued an extraordinary course, in regard to the 
papers. He portioned them out in two parcels, by weight and measure, just as they 
happened to come to hand, without regard to their value or connexion. The two 
families resided for some time in Scotland ; and when Mr. Duncan, eight or nine 
years ago, prepared the short biographical sketch of Paul Jones, for the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, he appears to have had access to all the papers. Since that time a 
branch of one of the families has removed to America, and brought hither a part of 
the papers ; all, it is presumed, which this branch had in its possession. 

A few years ago a niece of Paul Jones, who inherited from her mother the portion 
of papers that fell to her lot, made an overture to the Historical Society of New York 
to publish them. The negotiation was not successful ; but the manuscripts were sent 
out to New York for i ion, where they now remain in the hands of an individual in 
trust for the owner. are fair copies, collected into four volumes, the three first 
of which relate chiefly to the part the author took in the American Revolution. ‘The 
last volume is written in French, and is devoted wholly to his services in Russia. 
The contents of all the volumes are chiefly letters and official papers, some of which 
have been published. To the first volume is prefixed a memoir of his life, but by what 
hand we know not. There is also a short narrative of the transactions in which he 
was any coving the American war, but the substance of this is nearly the same as 
that which he presented to the King of France. It is a mistake, however, which some 
way or other crept into the Edinburgh Encyc ia, that Paul Jones has left any 
thing which can be properly called a memoir of his own life by himself. What is to 


be the destiny of these papers we are not informed, but they are obviously essential to 
ee lineation of the life and character of Paul Jones.—North American 
ew, 0. 43, 
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Dr. Pann.—We have been favoured by a gentleman of literary 
eminence with a copy of the following letter by Dr. Parr on the choice 
of a college :-— 


Sept. 1789. 


Dear Sir—Whether the choice of your father be ultimately fixed upon Ch. Ch., or 
upon St. John’s, you will be placed ina situation very proper for you as a gentleman, 
and very useful to you as ascholar. If you were entered as a pensioner, my immediate 
decision would be in favour of St. John’s; for in that society you would have the most 
efficacious assistance, and the most animating encouragement to excel in philosophical 
as well as classical knowledge ; to gain in the one more than Oxford can supply from 
the general course of its studies, and to gain in the other not less than Ch. Ch. itself 
is able to afford. I believe the aggregate learning of St. John’s to surpass that of any 
other academical society in England. It has always been governed by eminent tutors, 
and always distinguished by an active spirit of emulation. You are told that Euclid 
prevails; you should also be told that Sophocles and Thacydides are not unknown to 
the seniors, or neglected by the young men ; and that this college has for many years 
borne away a full and splendid portion of the prizes which are assigned to the bache- 
lors, either ata viva voce examination in the ancient writers during the first year, or 
for Latin composition during the second and third years. The literature of this country 
has been indebted to St. John’s for the best productions in classical erudition, in ethicks, 
in mathematicks, intheology. Every young man may, if he pleases, distinguish him- 
self for classical attainments in the yearly examinations ; and you may be assured that the 
largest stock of learning which any man ever carried with him from the publick schools, 
will find in this college opportunities for improvement, and incitement from reward. Mr. 
Whitemore and Mr. Smith are tutors of great and deserved celebrity ; one of them, I 
know, has gained the classical medal, and the other is justly considered a man of solid 
sense, elegant taste, and extensive learning. I should, without hesitation, pronounce 
a young man defective in correctness of judgment and liberality of “~ should he pre- 
sume to speak disrespectfully of such instructors. You have heard from your gay and 
wrong-headed correspondent, thatit is a fashionable college ; and so will conclude from 
his testimony that no man of the greatest family or greatest wealth can be disgraced by 
becoming a member of St. John’s. I am obliged, however, to confess that the most 
solid advantages of the college are not always of use to young men of fortune. There 
and every where else in Cambridge they are dissipated in their manners, vain of their 
distinctions, less restrained by discipline, and less attentive to study. A fellow 
commoner may not, therefore, avail himself of those circumstances which give the 
college its marked and indisputable superiority. But remember, good sir, that every 
defect of this kind originates in the indolence, conceit, and levity of the student him- 
self ; and depend upon it ifyou were to enter the society with a fixed determination to 
observe its rules, and to profit by its lectures, you would find your attention applauded, 
your exertions assisted, and your attainments rewarded in the very best manner, and 
with the very best effect. Of Ch. Ch. I canrot speak without the sincerest appro- 
bation of that plan which Dr. Bagot introduced, and which Dr. Jackson preserved and 
compleated, At no other college in Oxford so few invidious and mischievous distinc- 
tions are assigned to men of rank and opulence; all the members are compelled to 
attend the lectures, to produce compositions, and to bring their talents and their attain - 
ments to an open and honorable test at examinations, which are frequent, public, and 
impartial. I do not lay much stress upon the mathematical studies of this college, and 
yet I believe them to be sufficient for the common purposes of young men who are in- 
tended for the bar or forthe senate ; but their classical lectures deserve more unqualified 
and higher praise: they are given by very good scholars; they are attended by men of 
all ranks ; they are pursued with a noble emulation ; they are encouraged by public 
honors; and in all respects they promote learning, and are entitled to the approbation 
of all learned men. I have the happiness to know both the master of St. John’s and 
the dean of Ch. Ch. Dr. Craven gained both mathematical and classical honors 
at Cambridge ; his mind is stored with a wonderful variety of knowledge, both in science 
and in languages ; he writes both Latin and English, not, perhaps, with much splen- 
dor, but with uncommon correctness and perspicuity. He is very well versed in He- 
brew, Persic, and Arabic. His life, and he is now fifty years old, his whole life, I say, 
has been steadily and uniformly devoted to the most unwearied study. His temper is 
amiable, his morals most exemplarily pure, and in all his habits, and in all his opinions, 
there is a charming mixture of patriarchal simplicity and philosophical dignity. My 
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observations upon mén have been pretty large, and I believe exact. But I tell you 
with great sincerity and great confidence that I never knew a scholar so much without 

affectation, or a man so much without guile as Dr. Craven. Of the share which he 
takes in the government of the college I have heard little ; but his behaviour is per- 
fectly free from childish pedantry and official arrogance, and his principles will not 
permit him to become a party in base intrigue and wanton oppression. ‘The dean of 
Ch. Ch. isa man of very different, but of most respectable character ; his attainments 
in mathematics would not disgrace him éven among the rigours of a Cambridge exami- 
nation, and his classical knowledge is very extensive and very profound. To the best 
acquisitions of a scholar, he has added the finest manners of a gentleman. He has a 
large and accurate knowledge of the world. He has a most ardent zeal for the cause of 
learning, especially in his own society, in the government of which he is vigilant with- 
out officfousness, and firm without austerity. Perhaps there is no head of a college in 
cither university who takes so active and successful a share in enforcing the discipline 
of the society, and superintending both the studies and the morals of the young men, 
‘This is a prominent and most illustrious part of Dr. Jackson’s character, and gives 
him a right, not only to obedience and admiration from every member of Ch. Ch., but 
to reverence and gratitude from every man living who is able to calculate the import- 
ance of virtue and learning. I have now stated to you my opinion ofthe colleges men- 
tioned in your letter, and am sure that you will lead a happy and an honorable life in 
either of them, if you go to the university with that spirit of docility and obedience, 
with that earnest desire of improvement, and that just respect for the experience, wis- 
dom, and authority of those by whom _ are to be improved, without which the best 
institution will be quite unavailing, and with which you will have reason to bless the 
hour that put you under the auspices of a Craven or a Jackson. Weigh the matter 
seriously ; and, above all things, be upon your guard against the petulant and ground- 
less representations of superficial and conceited young men. I heartily wish you well, 
Your humble servant. 

Parr. 


Dr. Parr to S. Abney, Esq. upon Ch. Church and St. John’s. 
Septemb. 1789. 





Cuavucer.—A modernization of Chaucer’s Tales, and some of his 
other poems, we have long considered a desideratum. it is in part 
done by Dryden; admirably in some instances has he reconceived the 
ideas of the author; but he in general departs too much from his 
text, and at any rate has left much to be done. We consider the 
following a very fair specimen of what is wanted. 


THE FRIAR, 
Of one of the Mendicant Orders. 


Next was a wanton and a jovial friar, 
As wanton as fair saint could well desire. 
So fair of speech was this accomplished brother, 
’ All the four orders had not such another : 
All ease, and smiles, and complaisance was he ; 
A noble prop of his fraternity. 


His company by all the ’squires * was sought, 
For ever some new jest or song he trought : 
Great was his favour with good women, too, 
And their confessions found him much to do ; 
For sweetly did he hear them, while detailing 
Each graver error and each venal failing ; 

And sweetly did he use his elocution, 
In giving them a pleasant absolution— 





* In the original, frankeleins, nearly corresponding to our modern term ‘country 
gentlemen,” 
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So pleasant, they would almost risk their soul 
To have so sweet a doctor make it whole 3 
They almost found a pleasure in compunction, 
To have it softened by such soothing unction. 


The penance he imposed was never hard— 
Whereby he gained a plentiful reward ; 
And in such cases an abundant gift 
Was proof enough of an effectual shrift : 
For men there are ¢ on ——, heart, 
They cannot , although the y smart: 
Yet. binven 0 graboid ! for nen 8 as could not force 
A tear or sigh, there still was one resource ; 
If callous otherwise to conscience’ lash, 
They still might yield the holy brethren cash. 


He kept a stock of ornamented knives, 
And other toys, to give to comely wives :— 
And truly his was a seducing voice ; 

He sang a song that made the heart rejoice ; 
He chaunted many a merry tune and lay, 
And blithely oll he while the hours away ; 
His person too, was goodly to behold, 

Of fair complexion and athletic mould. 


Full well the taverns in each town he knew, 
And all the hostlers, and the tapsters too, 
Much better than the beggars, blind, or lame, 
Or leprous ; and indeed it had been shame 
To his profession and his reverend worth, 
To hold communion with that scum of earth ; 
Such intercourse would profit him but. little ; 
He sought the rich, and such as dealt-in victual— 


But above all, his honest gains to help, 
Ile fawned and flattered like the best bred whelp. 
A certain rent for certain bounds he paid, 
Which sacred limits no one durst invade : 
His smooth insinuations none withstood, 
The cleverest be of his brotherhood ; 
For had a widow but a single sous, 
So pleasant was his “‘ in principio,” 
That he would have a farthing ere he went; 
And thus his gains were treble of his rent. 


Our friar on love-days + was in great request, 
The very soul and spitit of the feast ; 
No half-starved cloisterer with thread-bare cope, 
But rather like a cardinal or pope,— 


cor in flesh, and comfortably clad,— 
An 





+ These were certain days ted for the amicable of differences among 


the country people, by the 


of : We 
ise eenees such spirits as our friar 


whose unction seems to have had great on such cases, For a more 


explanation, see Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canterbury Tales. 
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NEAPOLITAN Prety.—From a little work just published at Bath, 
called T'ransalpine Memoirs, we,extract the following “ good thing.” 
We wish the rest of the volumes were as amusing: 


An Italian, not a Neapolitan, and on that account desirous of turning into ridicule 
whatever is Neapolitan, told me that he had just been hearing a panegyric on St. 
Januarius. Having brought the saint into heaven, the preacher had begun to consider 
what place he should there assign to him. ‘ Where shall we put him,” he said ; “ not 
on the right hand of Almighty God, for there is our Saviour Jesus Christ ; not on the 
left hand, for there is the Blessed Virgin ; not on the right of our Saviour, for there is 
St. P «« Padre,”’ exclaimed a lazzaroni, rising from his seat, ‘‘ Padre, ecco, poteli 
metterlo qui, che mene vado.””—*‘ Look, father, you may put him here,” pointing to his 
seat, “ for 1 am going away.” 





Seriovs Porrry.—Under this title, a very well selected volume of 
poetry has just been published. It is a thick well-printed volume, 
and contains much good verse, and very little trash. As a specimen, 
we give an affecting poem by Wotrs, the author of the celebrated 


Elegy on Sir John Moore :— 
VERSES, 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be : 

It never through my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last ! 
And thou shouldst smile no more ! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own ; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave— 

And I am now alone ! 


I do not think, who e’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 





*,* The inexorable shears of our printer have cut off the fairest and largest portion 
of our Magasiniana. Many of our Correspondents, wh. ~wst lie in the press for a 
month, would have found themselves honourably commer’ wrated.—Eb. 
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i" CANAL SHARES, &¢.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. { Jan. 
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a 

ie PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 

; | WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 

. ; 
ad . Per Per 
ie M CANALS. . | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. share. 
lt ’ Ashton seee8 eeeeereeeree eteeeee 150 Albion eee eeeee eereee 

ek Birmingham 260 Alliance. ........ 

a Coventry 1100 Ditto Marine .......+++- eee 
i £4 Ellesmere and Chester 3 100 Atlas... cccccccccsesccccecs 
bit Grand Janetion 294 GODE . oo ee eee neeeeeeeeeee 
yatt Hudderstield .. ..6..eesceeeceeess 18 Gweardian..cccccesccccecces 
Le f } Kennet and Avon 

if Lancaster. ccccccccccsvcesececs 


Leeds and Liverpool 
Oxford LONdON . oc cccecececeeeees 
Regent's oo cece ceeeeecee ° Protector . .....e0ceeeces 
Rochdale Rock ..... bdesec cere ssase eee 
Stafford and Worcester . Royal Exchange ...........+ 
Trent and Mersey 
Warwick and Birmingham 
Worcester ditto 


DOCKS. 
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MINES. 


Anglo-Mexican 

COMMMGTONN « cc cccescccbdsssdsoes Ditto Chili 

East India al te ald a aA 400 
London ; CO EE ee 

ie, GONUNND.. ccs acoecane SD otk one egoemnouneene 
WOE MED icin dbensédbsonicasl Chilian 

Columbian 

WATER WORKS. Mexican 

Real Del Monte 

United Mexican........ 


South London 


West Middlesex ........++.00e0- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Australian Agricultural Comp.100 
GAS COMPANIES. British Iron Ditto 100} 35 
Canada Ditto, Ditte.. 10 
City of London ( Columbian Ditto 5 
Ditto, New : ‘ General Steam Navigation .. 13 
ere veel d Irish Provincial Ban 20 
SENSEI ccccccces cceséeses g Rio dela Plata Com 10 
United General Van Diemen’s Ditto .. 2 10 
Westminster 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE ANNOUNCED FOR THE 
PRESENT MONTH. 


Practical Flocution; or Hints to Public Speakers. By H. J. Prior, Teacher of Elo- 
cyution, &e. &c. 1 vol. 12mo0. - 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mr. Robert Spence, late Bookseller of York. 

$y Richard Burdekin. 

A Trp to Ascot Races ; upwards of seventeen feet in length, and coloured after life 
and nature. Dedicated to his Majesty Geo. 1V. By Pierce Egan. The plates etched 
and coloured by Mr. Theodore Lane. 

An Early Chronicle of London, written in the Fifteenth Century, and now for the 
first time printed from the original MS. in the British Museum. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested from the Reports of the Commissioners on 
Charitable Foundations; with Notes and Comments. By the Editor of the Cabinet 
Lawyer. To be continued in monthly until completed, in about ten parts. 

Mr. Burnet, the Author of Practical Hints on Composition, and Light and Shale 
in Painting, has in the press a work on the General Management of Colour in a 
Picture. 
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Chemical Manipulation ; containing Instruction to Students in Chemistry. Tllus- 
trated with numerous engravings of apparatus on wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘Omithology. A highly important Work on this branch of Natural History. By 
Sir William Jardine, Bart. and P, J. Selby, Esq., the author of the splendid work on 
British Ornithology. The work will be published in Quarterly Parts, and the first 
Part will appear early this month, 

Systematic Morality ; or a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Human Duty, on 
the Grounds of Natural Religion. By W. Jevons, J un. 

The Reverend Mr. Fry, Rector of Desford, has nearly ready for publication a new 
Translation and Exposition of the very ancient Book of Job, with Notes, Explanatory 
and Philological. In one volume 8vo. 

The Table Book. By William Hone. In Numbers, with cuts, every Saturday ; and 
in Monthly Parts. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription, on the ist of January, 1827, England's 
Historical Diary ; detailing the most Important Events connected with the Grandeur 
and Prosperity of the British Empire, every act or deed enumerated having taken 
place on the day to which it is applied. 

A Popular Exposition to the Epistle of the Romans. By Robert Wilson, A.M., 
Author of a Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, &c. 

Stories of Chivalry and Romance. In one vol. 

On the ist of February, with numerous engravings on wood, Dr. Arnott’s work on 
General and Medical Physics. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Every-Day Book, or Everlasting Calendar of Popular Amusements, Manners, 
Customs, and Events ; forming a complete listory of the year, and a perpetual key to 
the Almanack, for daily use and diversion. By William Hone. Complete in 2 vols. 
with 520 engravings and copious indexes, 28s. 

Love, Law, and Physic, a Farce. By James Kenney, Esq. Now first printed, 
18mo. 6d. 

Oberon. By S.R. Planché. With a Portrait of Weber. 1s. 

Three Deep. By Joseph Lunn, Esq. 6d. 

The Good-Natured Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. 1s. 

A Bold Stroke for a Wife. By Mrs. Centlivre. 1s. 

Memoir of Mrs. Robinson, including an account of her acquaintance with his pre- 
sent Majesty, when Prince of Wales; and the Life of Mrs. Clarke, the eccentric and 
unfortunate daughter of Colley Cibber. Forming Vol. VII. of ‘ Autobiography,” 
1 vol. 18mo. with Portrait by Scriven, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Almack’s, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested from the Reports of the Commissioners on 
Charitable Foundations. By the Editor of ‘The Cabinet Lawyer.”’ Part 1, price 1s. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Second Edition. 6 vols. small 8vo. 50s. bds. 

The Revolt of the Bees, embellished with an elegant Frontispiece, designed by 

Corbould, and engraved by Wallis. 12s. Gd. 

A System of Popular Geometry. By John Darley, A.B. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; and the Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Forming Vol. VIII. of “ Autobiography.” 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards, with Portraits. 

Williams’s Tour in Jamaica. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

_ Facetia and Miscellanies. By William Hone. Second Edition ; with 120 Engrav- 
ings after George Cruikshank. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

_Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary abridged. Completed in 4 vols. small 8vo. 
with copious Index, and an original Life of Bayle. 32s. boards. 

Transalpine Memoirs ; or, Anecdotes and O tions, showing the actual state of 
Italy and the Italians. By an English Catholic. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Literary Gems: in Two Parts. Post 8vo. with Vignette Title-page, 10s. 6d. bds, 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Sites Welton. Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 


a fine Portrait, engraved by Turner, from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 28s. 
The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Romance and Chivalry, and other Poems. By 
L.E.L. Foolscap 8vo. with a frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. boards. 
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A Translation of Martin Luther's Commentary on the Book of Genesis. By the 
Rev. Henry Cole, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. By Subscription, in Monthly Numbers 
of 1s. 6d. each. 

A Translation of Select Works of Martin Luther. 


21. 16s. boards. , a? 
Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will, written in answer to the Diatribe of 


Erasmus on Free-will. Translated by the Rev. H. Cole. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. boards. 


By the Rev. Henry Cole. 8vo. 


Two very remarkable Tracts on Popery, the productions of Luther and Melancthon 
in conjunction. Translated by the Rev. H. Cole. ; 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From November 24, to December 23, 1826.) 


LOWEST. LATEST. - 


eeeeee 199 
eeeeee shut 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.cccscccese 2033 eevee 197 
3 per Cent, Consols........++ eoeee Shut ....- shut 


3 per Cent. Reduced ........+++ ; 
3} per Cent. Reduced.... 

New 4 per Cents. 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 


834 eeeneee 
898 eeeneeee 


ene eee scoccee Get scneess 


19% eeeree 


India Stock, 10} per Cent. .....- shut ..coee 


India Bonds, 4 per Cent. 


eeeeeee . 43s. PM.-ses 


Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 235. pM..«e. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...... 
Brazil ditto, ditto ....... eccccece 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 
Chilian ditto, ditto .,..ceceescees 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto .....e.ee. 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. . 

French Rentes, 5 per Cent....... 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. .......0 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ........ 
WROmICOM GOD cc cccccccccccccece 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ... 

Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ....+. 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....... 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ........ 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ........0. 
Russian ditto, ditto. ............ 
Spanish ditto, ditto. ....csesccee 


92 scccee 
66 ceccee 
66 esses 
48 cadeee 
40} crcaee 
42) wnccce 
G2 wnccte 


100} os... 


724 erfeeee 


20} ..ceee 


.) eee 


G5 is Juece 
oe 
97} ..ceee 
eR 


14h vite 


753 eseeevee 78% 


SRSA 


shut eeeeee 


173 eeeeee 


shut eeeeee 


par eeensee 


923 eeeeee 
O4 eeeeee 
79 eevee 
12} eeeetve 


85 
shut 

18} 
shut 
37s. pm. 
18s. pm. 
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